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CANNEL COAL. } 


AMSAY’S NEWCASTLE CANNEL | 


was discovered by the Advertiser in 1818. Cannel | 

Coal was then littleusedin London: after surmounting | 
much opposition, it has become the principal Cannel | 
Coal use: in the Metropolis, and has greatly assisted | 
in improving the London gas. Its joint products of ! 
gas of high illuminating power, and coke of good quality, 
make it one of the most economical coals known. Itis | 
used by all tl.e London Gas Companies, as well as by | 
many Proviucial and Foreign. The Crystal Palace was | 
— from it in 1851, and the Post-office, Bank, and 

ames Orfice, are at present. 

FIRE-CLAY RETORTS. 

FIRE-BRICKS of all descriptions. 
established in 1804. 

RAMSAY’S GARESFIELD COAL and COKE, 

Bone and Artificial Manures of all kinds. 

Address G. H, Ramsay, Offices, Broad-chare, New- 
castle-on-Tyne. 

April 27, 1854. 


TO GAS-WORKS MANAGERS. 


ANTED, a competent man, to 
undertake the charge of the Gas-Works at 
Harlingen, in Friseland, Hol 
stand the working of bath 


0 He must under- 
and: Iron Retorts, and be 
able to keep the accounts of the goods received or sent 
out from the factory, Salary, £75 per annum, with 
house, coals, and light. 
Applications, in the handwriting of the parties ap- 
plying, to be made to Mr. G. R. BuRNELL, C.E., 
14, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, LonDoN. 


Manufactory 











ANGLO-ROMANO GAS COMPANY. 


HE Shareholders are informed that 

the SEVENTH HALF-YEARLY DIVIDEND 

will be PAYABLE, at the rate of 6 per cent. per | 

annum, at the London Agency, 1, New Broad Street, on 

and after the 16th inst., between the hours of 12 and 2 
daily: JAMES SHEPHERD, Gérant. 

Rome, Nov. 2, 1857. 





GAS-WORK FOR SALE, 
IN A TOWN IN NORMANDY, FRANCE. 


P2IcE, Seven Years’ Purchase of the 
net Annual Revenue, which amounts to about 
£340, A purchaser may thus realize 14 per cent. upon 
his capital by working it himself. The present pro- 
prietor retires on account of ill health. 

For further particulars apply to Mons. Fissat, Law 
Agent, No. 60, Rue Impériale, Roven. 


JOHN ROGERSON and CO., 


NEWCASTLE SPEIER ay? MIDDLESBRO’- 


Wrought and Cast Fron Pipes, Cast-Iron Retorts, and 
all kinds of Foundry Work necessary for Gas-Works. 
Fire-Bricks and Clay Retorts. Gas Coals of every 
description. Pig, Bar, and Prate Iron. 


| DINAS PIRE BRICKS, RETORTS, 
| AND CEMENTS. 


YOUNG & ALLEN, 
| MANUFACTURERS OF DINAS FIRE BRICKS 
AND RETORTS, 
NEATH, GLAMORGANSHIRE, 

Beg to draw the attention of the Engineers and Ma- 
nagers of Gas-Works to the superior quality of their 
goods, and moreespecially to their BRICK RETORTS, 
which, in addition to the almost infusible nature of the 
Fire-Clay employed, have the great advantage, from its 
large excess of Silica, of EXPANDING BY THE APPLICA- 
TION OF HBAT, and consequently becoming sounder 
and | toleak by use. Their cost is less than 


that of ‘ inary Clay Retorts. 

Yo — Allen's *DINAS FIRE-BRICKS and 
| CEMENT ‘have been long used for the linings of fur- 
| naces ex res, and are well known 
|in the London and ®ther Gas-works. They can be 
| forwarded by railto all parts of the United Kingdom, 
| and shipped by sea to all parts of the world. 

} Prices on application as above. 


























Eevirasye GASLIGHT 
- COMPANY, 


1 reais 21, Jounw Street, ADELPHI. 
NOTICE is a that a HALF-YEARLY 





ORDINARY M G of the SHAREHOLDERS 
of < .@ said Company will be held at this Office, on 
TUESDAY, tne 24th day of NOVEMBER inst., to 


receive the Report of the Directors and Auditors, and 
to declare a Dividend u the capital of the Company 
forthe half yearended June 30 last. The chair will be 
taicen at One o ely. 
Satice eT dian Fee, that the Transfer Books 
the Company 

on 








of be closed on Monday the 16th, AWMBLECOTE Fire CLay AND BRICK WORKS and Co., Gas-Coal Works, : 
and on Tuesday, the 24th of November instant. STOURBRIDGE. : 1, Poets gg hy ry 
Y of the Board of Directors, Late in the occupation of I. and I”. King. MR. ALEXANDER of : 
Nov. 6, 1687, SamvEL ANDREWS, Secretary. Originally J. Pidcock, Esa. 159, West Geona 
Sa e: 





COWEN’S PATENT FIRE-CLAY RETORTS. 
JOS. COWEN and CO., 
BLAYOON BURN, NEAR NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 


Were the only parties to whom a PRizz MEDAL was 
awarded at the GREAT EXHIBITION of 1851, for “Gas 
ReTorTs and OTHER OBJECTS in FIRE Clay.” 

J.C. and Co. have been for many years the most ex- 
tensive Manufacturers of Fire Clay Retorts in the United 
Kingdom; and orders for Fire Clay Retorts of all 
shapes and dimensions, Fire Bricks, and every other 





article in Fire Clay, are promptly executed at their 
works as above. 
COWEN’S GARESFIELD COAL AND COKE. 
Coal and Coke Office, 
Quay Sipz, NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 


FIRST PRIZE IN THE PARIS EXHIBITION. 





JOHN RUSSELL AND CO, 


THE OLD TUBE WORKS, 
CHURCH HILL, WEDNESBURY, 
STAFFORDSHIRE, 

and 69, UPPER THAMES STREET, LONDON, 
Original Manufacturers of Wrought-Iron Gas Tubes, 
and Holders of the present Patents; Inventors and 
First Makers of LAP-WELDED FLUES for Steam | 
Boilers. 

J. R.and Co. make all kinds of Tubes and Fittings 
for Gas, Steam, and Water, and the largest Orders 
may be executed in a few days. 

The eminent Engineer, Mr. Perkins, confines himself 
altogether to the use of John Russell and Co.’s Tubes 
in his High-Pressure Steam Patents. | 

Gun Metal, and all other kinds of Cocks, Stocks, 
Dies, and Taps, Galvanised Tubes, &c. 

N.B. All Goods thoroughly Tested before sent out, 
and Warranted. 


ASHOLDER FOR SALE, 80 feet | 
diameter by 20 feet deep. Manufactured by B. | 
WHITEHOUSE, and in good condition, with 6 Guide | 
Columns and Guide Wheels complete. For further 
particulars apply to Mr. THomas G. Bartow, 42, 
Parliament Street, WESTMINSTER, 8S. W. 


ARROW GAS-WORKS.—A large | 
| 
| 











quantity of TAR to be DISPOSED OF ata low 
price, at the Works, or delivered by boat on the Thames. | 





TO MANUFACTURERS OF GAS TUBING, RE- 
TORTS, FIRE-BRICKS, CHANDELIERS, AND 
OTHER ARTICLES CONNECTED WITH GAS, 


[HE Advertiser, of gentlemanly 
address and thorough business habits, is de- | 
sirous of obtaining an appointment as TRAVELLER 
and COLLECTOR for London and surrounding dis- 
tricts. Security can be given to any amount. | 

Address, F. A. H., 2, Hampshire Cottages, Grove 
Place, CAMBERWELL. 


CHARLES BOTTEN and SON, 
ENGINEERS AND METER-MAKERS, 
CRAWFORD PASSAGE, RAY STREET, 

CLERKENWELL, LONDON (E. C.). | 
Manufacturers of Station and Patent Protector Con- | 
sumers’ Meters, Patent Slide-Valves, Gas-Fittings, | 
Pipes, &c. 

Also, High-pressure Cocks, Hydrants, Closets, and | 
all Water-Fitttings. 


FeGkton MOOR GAS COALS.— 
Parties wishing to be supplied with these first- 
class Gas Coals will please to apply to Mr. MATTHEW 
Nesbit, EIGHTON Moor OFrrice, NEWCASTLE-UPON- 
Tyne. These coals are well known as among the 
richest in gas, and working the roundest on the River 
Tyne. They are exténsively used by metropolitan gas 
works. 








HARRIS AND PEARSON, 
PROPRIETORS OP 
BEST CLASS-HOUSE POT AND CRUCIBLE CLAY 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
FIRE BRICKS GAS RETORTS, &C, 


| Rogers and Co., 23, Pittville Street, CHELTENHAM. 


| Forth, or put iton the East Fife Railway. 
| but little sulphur, and yields over 10,000 feet of 26 candle | 


Ww4n TED, an Intelligent Working 


| Manufacturer of every descrin 
| Lumps, Quarries, Shields, Flu: 
| or shape required. 





BLAYDON BURN AND LOW BENWELL FIRE- 
CLAY RETORT AND FIRE-BRICK WORKS, 
NEAR NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 


WILLIAM COCHRAN CARR, 


begs most respectfully to thank the Metropolitan, Pro- 
vincial, and Continental Gas Companies for their pa- 
tronage for several years past, and to intimate that he 
has rebuilt and enlarged his extensive premises for the 
Manufacture of CLAY RETORTS; and that heis now 
prepared to execute the largest orders with punctuality | 
and despatch. Orders for FIRE-CLAY RETORTS, | 
of all shapes and sizes, FIRE-BRICKS, and all other 
Articles in Fire-Clay, executed on the shortest notice 
and on the most reasonable terms. 
London Agents : 
JAMES LAWRIE & CO., 
63, OLD Broap STREET, City, LONDON. 





This day is published, price ls., 


OCAL Self-Government unmystified. 

A VINDICATION of Common Sense, Human 

Nature, and Practical Improvement, against the 

MANIFESTO OF CENTRALISM put forth at the 

Social Science Association, 1857. By TouLMIN SMITH. 
London: EpwarpD STANFORD, 6, Charing Cross, 


T° be disposed of, in a First-class 
Town, a GAS-FITTING and BRASS-FINISH- 
ING BUSINESS, with choice of Stock. To persons 
desirous of entering business, the above affords an 
excellent opportunity. 

Apply to Atrrep THomPson, care of Messrs. 








IRNIE CANNEL.—The Proprietors 
of the PIRNIE COAL COMPANY are now pre- 
pared to ship their excellent Gas Coal in the Frith of 
It contains 


gas per ton. For particulars apply to Mr. Robert | 
CARRICK, Manager, PIRNIE COLLIERY, LEVEN, FIFE 


0 BE SOLD, at the Gas-Works, 
MARGATE, a CAST-IRON TANK, 25) feet 
diameter, 13 feet deep; also, a GASHOLDER, same 
size, to fit in the above, together with four cast-iron 
pillars, inlet and outlet pipes and valves. The above 
are taken down ready for removal. Price £130. 
Apply to Mr. W. Hunt, Gas-Works, MARGATE. 


TO GAS METER MAKERS, 








FOREMAN, to manage a small Meter Manu- 
factory. Apply by letter, A. B.,care of Messrs. HULETT | 
and Co., 55, High Holborn, | 


BENJAMIN GIBBONS, Jun. | 
DEEPDALE FIRE-CLAY AND .BRICK WORKS 
Near DUDLF 





of Fire-Bricks, 
», &c., to any size 





—— 








FIRE-CLAY 1! 

TO MODEL oR * 

B. G. begs to call the atten’ 
his Fire-Clay Retorts, which k 
satisfaction in some of the la 
Metropolis and many Provinc 
References giver. 


WILLIA 


ER, 

GENERAL MINERAL AND MET: { AND MERCHANT, 
4, DEAN § ST, 
NEWCASTLE-_ -TYNE, 
is prepared to supply Gas an Vater Companies with 
Apparatus and Appliances « every description, in- 
cluding Cast and Wrought on Goods, Coals, Fire- 

Bricks, Retorts, &c. &c. 
Any communications addressed to him as above shall 
have prompt attention. 


LESMAHAGO GAS COAL: 


AMES FERGUSON and CO., Lessees 


of the Auchinheath and Craignethan Gas Coal- 

fields (the most extensive and valuable in the parish of 
Lesmahago), respectfully intimate to the Managers of 
Gas Works and Consumers of Gas Coal, thgt-he is pre- 
pared to ship the best quality of the abo : 
COALS at Glasgow or Leith; and 
at the railway stations upon, or cgameGt 
Galedonian Railway, ta any extent 
woqeieet, * 3 

rice, free on board, or deliveréd-at 
tions, may be learned by addregeing. 


3 Companies to | 
used With great | 
2-Works in the 
sin England. | 
-ed. 
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CROSLEY & CO, — 
GAS-METER MANUFACTURERS, 
103, SOUTHWARK BRIDGE ROAD, LONDON. 


























r 


SOLE LICENCEES AND MANUFACTURERS OF 
W. CROSLEY’S AND CROSLEY AND GOLDSMITH’S 
PATENT STANDARD SELF-ADJUSTING AND COMPENSATING GAS-METERS, 


By which the True Water-Line is constantly maintained, and accuracy of measurement at all times secured. SEVERAL THOUSANDS OF THEM HAVE BEEN FIXED, AND 
ARE NOW AT WORK, and numerous Testimonials from eminent Gas Engineers, expressive of their approbation of them, may be seen at the Manufacturers’. 
Manufacturers of LOWE'S PATENT MOTIVE-POWER METER, for situations where there is an inadequacy of pressure to supply the special requirements 
of certain consumers in low grounds during the day or night. 

Also, Manufacturers of EXPERIMENTAL METERS, GASHOLDERS, GOVERNORS, MINUTE-CLOCKS, PHOTOMETERS, &c. &c., similar to those used by 
Mr. King, of Liverpool. 

7 C. and Co. continue to manufacture ordinary WET METERS of the very best description, Mr. W. Crosley having been for many years the principal and confidential 
assistant of his relative, the late Mr. Samuel Crosley, of Cottage Lane, City Road, up to the time of his decease, in which capacity he communicated to W, C. the secret | 
of the mixture of the metals which has rendered the Crosley Meter so durable and superior to all others, as is evidenced by a large number of them being still at work, 
after having stood the test of nearly a quarter of a century’s use. 


By Her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent. 


JAMES Se MEACOCK, 
MANUFACTURER OF PATENT D AND IMPROVED WET METERS, 


Also of every Description of Apparatus used in the Gas Factory, as well as in Gas Distribution. 
7, SNOW HILL, ann GILTSPUR STREET, LONDON. 
ESTABLISHED 1836. 


PATRONIZED BY ALL THE GAS COMPANIES OF THE METROPOLIS, AS WELL AS MOST OF THE PROVINCIAL TOWNS. 
In the accompanying Diagrams of Meters will be seen J. MEacock’s 


— method of securing the Leather Diaphragm of his Improvep 
ATENT Dry Meter. Instead of using the soldering iron for the pur- 2. 


oe ( pose, by which the Leather is more or less injured, it is held between 
1 y two flat Metal Rings, and screwed up sound on to a frame to receive it, 
Uff . 


) 

Telia. astral ahah sate sae ete arn 

HH aul | well as the ordinary Slide-Valve ; the advantages of the former in 
in| ip nH | 

| ly 4 


not rising from its facing will be very apparent to the practical Gas 
—— 
i") a { 


Engineer, to whom it is of vital import. 
Fe. 
i 
















































of Gas Companies his PATENT DRY GAS-METER, trusting thereby 
to receive the same encouragement that has been so kindly awarded him 
in respect of his Improved Water-Meter, which has been patronized 
by all the Metropolitan Companies, as well as most of the Provincial 
Gas-works. 

The public having been induced to desire Dry Gas-Meters in pre- 
ference to Wet, and many Gas Companies being willing to yield to 
their wishes, J. M. has been induced to apply himself to the produc- 
tion of a Dry Meter, for which he has obtained Her Majesty’s Royal 
Letters Patent. 

Very frequently in fitting up the ordinary Dry Meter, the leather of 
the diaphragm is destroyed during the process of soldering, by coming 
in contact with the hot soldering iron. In his present process, J. M. 
has done away with its use, no solder being necessary, the leather 
being secured by two fiat metal rings, between which it is screwed, 
riveted, or overlaid; the perishing effect of hot tools to leather being 
avoided, its durability must be longer; also, by this means, its repair 
when needful is most simple, as a new leather diaphragm can be ap- # 
plied by merely unscrewing the old one from the rim or frame tog 
which it had previously been screwed up sound. In the ordinary 


{ 


J. MEACOCK begs leave most respectfully to submit to the notice 
1] 
i 
7) } 


oz 





“r orga Dry Meter frequent variations of registry have been detectable from 
J. . MEACOCK’S PATENT DRY defective valves, which tilt or _ a their facings: the — J. MEACOCK’S IMP ROVED 
of this Patent Dry Meter will not allow any carbonaceous matter 
METER. common to coal on to tilt or lift the slide from its facings, and hence WET METER. 


no variation. The heavy wear and tear to which the Meters of Gas 
Companies are subject, have at all times made it desirable to have 


them of the best materials and workmanship. J. M. begs leave to Laura =a aaa 
assure those who may honour him with their commands, thatnothing _ @ f{ ; yw. 











but the stoutest materials for cases, the hardest gas-resisting metals, 7 


and best foreign leather for the interiors, will be used, and none but i : 


first-class workmen employed in their construction (the properties “an CE 

which his Improved Water-Meter is well known to possess, and OA — 

which has obtained him that extensive patronage), will be strictly fe a 
carried out in his Parent Dry METER. 


‘| le respect of any orders with which he may be mom My by % — 
} ’ willing to give a guarantee to keep the same in repair, free of a ’ 
OLD VALVE OF THE ORDINARY che ries for three years, and allow the customary discount off the NEW VALVE OF J MEACOCK’S 
original lst price. PATENT DRY METER, 


3h 








| 
! 
Wet Gas-Meters Repaired and Reconstructed with J. Meacock’s Modern Improvements. 1 
|| 


METERS SENT ON APPROVAL, 
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illuminating power. 
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i NOTES UPON PASSING EVENTS. 
| Our readers must still, we fear, bear with us if we appear to 
| them to dwell too exclusively upon the abstract political ques- 
tions connected with the organization of municipal duties or 
‘services, because the discussion of those questions has of late 
‘assumed a character so decidedly hostile, not only to what we 
_conceive to be the true interests of society in general, but also 
in particular to those of the whole class of investments we 
‘desire to serve, that it becomes essential to rouse the attention 
of parties who are likely to be affected by the principles it is 
now sought to enforce to their inevitable consequences. Priding 
| themselves, as Englishmen generally do, on their practical 
_character, they are at times liable to turn aside from the exa- 
| mination of principles which have only a remote or general 
| bearing ; and this tendency may be discovered, we believe, 
||more especially amongst those whom we habitually address, 
| for they are far too wont to confide in the safety of their posi- 
| tion, and they have treated with neglect the progressive develop- 
|, ment of a system which, sooner or later, will destroy the results 
_ of their labour and enterprize. The leaders of the movement 
we consider to be fraught with danger to our cause have, how- 
ever, lately thrust themselves so prominently before the public 
at the Birmingham Congress, that they who run may read the 
objects they aim at; and it becomes the duty of every good 
citizen to examine what they are, and what their probable 
results will be. 
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There was, we would here observe, little worthy of note in 
the so-called practical papers read there before the self-consti- 
tuted guides of public opinion on matters connected with social 
science. They contained simply variations upon the old airs 
so often played by the Magnus Apollo of the paste-and-scissors 
school of blue-book-makers, Mr. Chadwick, and they only 
repeated, for the hundredth time may be, the universally- 
admitted truths that filth, bad smells, and bad drainage were 
always injurious, often fatal; whilst they added their testimony 
to the universally-received maxim that ‘ cleanliness was next 
to godliness.” We knew all this long ago, and there was no 
need of assembling delegates from all parts of the country to 
hear such self-evident truths, or to listen to the platitudes of 
Mr. Austin, or to the self-laudation of Mr. Rawlinson. The 
real questions which required elucidation—those upon which a 
puuiic and sincere discussion in a mixed congress would really 
have thrown valuable light—were those connected with the 
administrative organization destined to supply the wants, or to 
remedy the evils, complained of ; and, though enough was said 
by Mr. Tom Taylor, and was unintentionally “ blurted out” 
by the Janus Bifrons who is supposed to preside vicariously 
over our national education and directly over our corporeal 
health, to enable us to arrive at safe conclusions with respect 
to the desires of the self-constituted ‘ guides of public opinion,” 
yet the arrangements of the congress had been so adroitly 
made that no discussion could take place upon these all- 
important matters. This must now take place elsewhere ; and 
perhaps, after all, it is as well that it should beso, for the im- 
portance of such inquiries is too great to admit of their being 
decided in a heated, extempore debate. Mr. Tom Taylor’s 
manifesto, and Mr. Cowper’s involuntary admissions, must 
therefore serve as the texts for much future argument, and for 
serious meditation on the part of all who wish well for the 
prosperity of England. 


Messrs. Tom Taylor and Cowper have, indeed, publicly 
identified themselves and the administration with which they 
are connected with the system of centralization so dear to 
despotic liberals ; and, in words perhaps somewhat different, 
but still as clearly in either case, they have asserted that 
Englishmen of the present day are more incapable than their 
ancestors were of thinking or of acting for themselves. We deny 
the truth of this assertion most flatly. It may be true that 
local jobbery exists—that lotal authorities are ignorant of the 
latest discoveries of modern science—that they are occasionally 
apathetic in the discharge of their duties—but this is not true 
as regards the whole English race; and we indignantly repu- 
diate the libel upon our national character so impudently 
uttered by the two paid servants of the very nation they insult. 
Mr. Tom Taylor is pleased to say that, notwithstanding the 
boasted march of intellect, and the progressive development of 
our national, moral, and political education since the establish- 
ment of Parliaments, the Reformation, the great and the little 
Revolutions, or, finally, since Whiggery has been in possession 
of power, from 1830 to the present day, we, as a nation, have 
become of less moral worth than our ancestors; and he has 
indulged in visionary descriptions—full of sound and fury, 
signifying nothing—of the virtues, the public spirit, and the 
patriotism of our Anglo-Saxon ancestors. This is an old tale : 
whenever the advocates of despotism have desired to cover an 
attack upon liberty, they have always commenced by abusing 
the morals of those they desired to oppress, and by affecting 
an admiration for a previous fabulous state of perfection. But 
humanity does not thus alter in its principal characteristics, 
nor, whatever centralists may say, are we less fitted for local 
self-government than our forefathers were. There appears to 
be some moral law at work by which a violent antagonism is 
maintained between centralism and local action ; and, unfortu- 
nately for us, centralism has lately been able to distort the 
ancient institutions of our country in such wise as to materially 
interfere with their action, and to turn the minds of the un- 
thinking from the objects of their early and traditional affec- 
tions. The remedy to all this, as Mr. Toulmin Smith has again 
and again shown in the course of his disinterested and 
truly patriotic labours spread over the last ten or twelve 
years (to the enduring shame of our corporate bodies, be it 
said, without countenance or support ; when we think of this, 
we almost agree with Mr. Tom Taylor that patriotism is not 
in fashion)—the remedy to the assumed indifference to the 
exercise of local rights would be to restore them to their ori- 
ginal splendour, not to deprive them of their little surviving 


vigour or spontaneity ; and before we admit that Englishmen 
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are less worthy of the blessings of self-govvernment than the 
ignorant Saxons were, it is necessary to discover whether, in 
fact, our local institutions be now so sincere or so efficient as 
those of former days. We distinctly assert, in opposition to 
Mr. Tom Taylor and his puppet, Mr. Cowper, that if our exist- 
ing local government be less worthy of respect than those of 
other periods of our history, it is mainly because the Central 
Administration has pretended to guide them, and has under- 
mined their spirit of self-reliance, whilst it has shamefully 
deceived them in all practical matters. 

For it is to be observed, as we have often said ere now, that 
in England centralism has been singularly unfortunate in the 
choice of its agents, and that its professional advisers here 
stand in marked opposition to those of Germany or France, 
from whom we are now supposed to require example and in- 
‘struction. If centralism be tolerated at all, it must only be on 
‘the condition of its being able, enlightened, and honest. 
| Hitherto our central administration has only been characterized 
‘by the absence of these qualities: its officers have been 
_avowedly corrupt and incompetent, as Mr. Toulmin Smith has 
| shown in his withering reply to Mr. Tom Taylor’s manifesto ; 
‘and the only results hitherto obtained by our central boards 
| have been the waste of public money, the confusion of men’s 
‘minds upon all ordinary details of municipal action, and the 
|insecurity of all property invested in public works upon faith 
in previously-existing institutions. It may be said that cen- 
tralism has not yet been fairly tried in England; but if they 
who are disposed to admire it would simply take the trouble to 
see with their own eyes what passes in other countries where 
it has been vigorously applied for many years, they would find 
that its ultimate effects are fearful in the extreme. Mr. Taylor 
asks for little power at present, and he is evidently anxious to 
conceal the real nature of the system he advocates; but the 
English public may depend upon it that in this, as in all other 
matters, it is only the first step that is difficult. At all times, 
and in all countries, centralism, whenever it has firmly esta- 
blished itself, has absorbed all the energy and power of the 
nation, and has, sooner or later, reduced the people submitted 
to its influence to an equality of servitude and misery. A mere 
cursory reference to the history of ancient Rome, of modern 
France, Germany, or even of Holland, will prove this fact ; and 
we do not know of a more striking instance of the insecurity 
of property which is superinduced by this fatal system than 
the one furnished by the Republican Government of France in 
1848, when the State coolly proposed to seize all the railways 
and the insurance companies, or than the arbitrary interference 
which has lately taken place with the gas companies of the 
same country. As to the benefits produced by centralism to 
the public health of other nations, we need only again state 
that the rate of mortality in England is less than that of any 
of them, in spite of the mischief Mr. Toulmin Smith shows 
that the General Board of Health has already produced. We 
may here state, as a curious fact, that in Holland, where the 
habits of the people are nearly as cleanly as those of our own 
islands, but where the Government is, unfortunately, highly 
centralized, the death rate in 1854, for the whole of the king- 
dom, was 24°7 per mille, and in 1855 it was nearly 28, whilst 
in Amsterdam itself it is, on the average, about 30: nor can 
the pecuniary results of the system to the nation be considered 
to be more satisfactory, because in the winter of 1855-’56 not 
less than 1 in 4 of the population of Amsterdam was dependant 
upon public assistance, or upon organized charitable institutions. 

We earnestly call upon our readers to study carefully the 
brochure of Mr. Toulmin Smith, to which we have thus so 
often alluded. Persons who are interested in gas and water 
companies will see by the passages of this singularly able work, 
devoted to an examination of the manifest intentions of the 
General Board of Health to introduce a measure for the pur- 
pose of upsetting the existing private bill legislation of our 
country, that, if it should succeed in deluding the present 
House of Parliament into a sanction of its plan, there will be 
no more security in a parliamentary title than there is in the 
eyes of Mr. Lowe or of the other centralizers of the Board of 
Trade in a parchment title. Gas and water companies, indeed, 
may depend upon it that their existence is seriously threatened. 
The manufacturing interest is equally endangered ; for, unless 
a vigorous stand be made, we shall soon see the continental 
system of preliminary inquiries established here. All true 
'| well-wishers of their country should unite in opposing the in- 
| troduction of a principle which will injure every one but the 
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league of Mr. Lowe, who writes in the Times, and Mr. Helps, 
who is supposed to write for the Saturday Review, have, it is 
true, endorsed Mr. T. Taylor’s opinions; but they evidently 
have neither read Mr. Toulmin Smith’s works, from which 
they quote, nor have they studied the question in a fair or a 
philosophical spirit. Mr. Smith may be satisfied at finding | 








himself only opposed by such antagonists ; and, though here 


he has been far too long Jeft alone in his struggle for the | 
maintenance of our local liberties—‘‘ opposing singly the|' 
united strong”—he may refer with satisfaction to the fact’ | 
that such men as Guizot, de Tocqueville, Léon Faucher, &c., | 
have arrived at the same conclusions as he has done with re-| 
spect to the mischievous effects of centralism. 

Even the Registrar-General’s quarterly returns contain an | 
illustration of the dangers of allowing the Central Board of 
Health to interfere in engineering matters. The very town of 
Southampton he was wont to extol as an illustration of the 
advantages attending the execution of sanitary works, is nowa| 
cause of anxiety to his mind. We would invite him to inquire 
into the state of Epsom, which is generally stated to furnish an 
equally strong illustration of the mischievous effects of “‘central 
guidance” to those furnished by Dover, Croydon, Sandgate, 
Dartford, Southampton, &c., &c.; and we would also call his 
attention to the fact that, in the face of Mr. Austin’s recent 
paper, the General Board of Health is about to tolerate the 
pollution of the waters of the embouchure of the Orwell, by the 
discharge of the sewerage of Ipswich. London and its sewer- 
age remain in the same discreditable ‘“ dead lock” to which 
they have been reduced by the impertinent interference of the 
quondam representative of local self-government; nor do we 
see any other issue from this ridiculous position than by a fresk 
appeal to Parliament, and by a return to the real principles of 
local independence, which Sir B. Hall has so shamefully em- 
perilled. What a funny tale, by the way, is the splitting of 
Big Ben! :and what a commentary does all the flourishing of 
trumpets with which the fashionable quacks of the day usher 
in their failures offer upon the credulity of those who pretend 
to guide public opinion! It is no joke for the nation to be 
obliged to pay for re-casting the monument of Big Ben’s 
vanity ; but truly ‘‘ we can emblems see” in the accident to 
this tinkling cymbal, and can hardly refrain from a laugh at the 
odd coincidence it displays. 

There has been lately a species of crusade against the London | 
water companies, to which they, with their usual carelessness, 1 
have not deigned to reply; so that, perhaps, we may be going 
out of our way in noticing the matter. We cannot, however, 
allow the unfairness of the manner of the attacks to pass with- 
out recording our protest; and, although we neither attempt 
to question the truth of Dr. Thompson’s analysis, or to give| 
any contradictory ones of our own, we must observe that it was | 
at least unfair to publish the statements which have lately gone 
forth to the world, to the serious injury of the reputation of the 
water companies, without at least taking care that their agents 
should be cognizant of the intended proceedings. 

The fearful state of disorganization of the money-market 
of course puts a stop to all speculation, and we hear little of 
proposed works for sanitary improvement. It will, we fear, 
be some months before any change for the better can occur ; 
for capitalists are sorely frightened. Fortunately, there is no 
real ground for alarm in our case, for, of late years, English- | 
men have certainly not overtraded ; and the principal, if not 
the only sufferers from the present crisis, will be amongst those 
connected with the American trade. We cannot, therefore, 
believe that it will be of any great duration; and we are con- 
vinced that, as in 1849 money was at 3 per cent. after being 
at 8 in the latter part of 1847, so we shall shortly witness a 
similar revulsion in the state of the money-market. Before 
this occurs, however, it is to be feared much misery and ruin 
will be inflicted; and another striking illustration will be given 
of the intimate connexion which exists between the interests 
of nations. 
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ON THE APPLICATION OF SEWERAGE WATERS. 


Some rather curious and interesting papers have lately been 
issued in France upon the results of the experiments made in 
that country and in England upon the application of sewerage 
waters in the manner recommended by Mr. Chadwick and bis 
followers, which may be consulted with profit by such of our 
fellow-subjects as have allowed themselves to be deceived by 
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documents to which we allude are, first, a pamphlet by MM. 
Moll and Mille, entitled, “‘ Application des Vidanges a la Cul- 
ture;’’ and, second, some communications to the “ Journal 
d’ Agriculture pratique,” by M. Barral, in which that very 
acute observer records the result of his inquiries into the 
merits of the Chadwickian method of distributing sewerage 
manure, At the present day, when we are menaced by Mr. 
Chadwick and his followers with an agitation in their favour, 
it becomes important to examine the opinions of disinterested 
foreign authorities upon the questions under discussion ; and 
we therefore propose to dwell upon the papers to which we 
have referred, perhaps with a greater satisfaction from the 
fact that they substantially confirm all that we have felt bound 
|to say on the subject. 

The pamphlet published by MM. Moll and Mille is neither 
‘more nor less than a record of some experiments recently 
‘made at the expense of the municipality of Paris upon the 
application of liquid human manure, and upon the best modes 
of distributing the sewerage which contains it; whilst M. Barral 
seems to have had some previous practical experience upon 
the subject, and to have personally examined the various 
applications of the said sewerage manure which have been 
| made in Englandand in Scotland. The respective publications 
_ of these gentlemen bear the impress of these conditions; that 
lis to say, MM. Moll and Mille have produced a document 
| devoid of practical or theoretical value, whilst M. Barral 
has arrived at conclusions as unfavourable to the Chad- 
|wickian theories as those of our own most practical farmers 
have been. It is curious, however, to note the influence of 
| fashion, or of authority, in the former case; for we more 
| than suspect that, if Mr. Chadwick had not been patronized 
by the greatest authorities in France at the instigation 
of our rulers, men of the education and ability of MM. 
\Moll and Mille would not have signed a document so 
|| illogical and so open to criticism as the one now issued 
\\in their name. The French nation may, then, justly regard 
itself as suffering to some extent from the credulity and in- 
|capacity of our ‘ governing classes,’ who have for so many 
|| years been misled by this sincere but mistaken enthusiast. 
|| Fortunately for them, however, the professional advisers of the 
'|Government of France are, as a body, singularly able, learned, 
and honest; so that, although MM. Moll and Mille have failed 
|to perceive the fallacy of the system they were trying, or even 
the logical defects of their own experiments, there is very little 
\chance of the delusions being maintained so long, or so dan- 
‘\gerously, as it has been in our own country. The plain, 
|| common-sense manner in which M. Barral has disposed of the 
'| * Sewerage-irrigation-hose-and-jet” nonsense, must shortly 
prevail amongst our neighbours over the slip-slop observations 
\|of the apologists for official twaddle. ‘‘ They manage these 
'|things better in France.” Would that we could persuade our 
|| Government ever to listen to honest, capable advisers in scien- 
|| tific matters! or even to select men who should be capable of 
[abvocating the fashionable opinions of the day in a manner 
‘which should at least not be ridiculous. For even a com- 
||parison between the recent publication of Mr. Austin and that 
|of MM. Moll and Mille may well cause Englishmen to blush 
||for the character of our official publications. 

1 There is much in the report of the French authors we have 
‘\thus cited of interest to the agricultural reader, though it is 
also much to be suspected that there is no very peculiar 
||novelty in the results said to have been obtained. MM. 
Moll and Mille, for instance, tried the application of liquid 
sewerage manure upon cereal crops, upon garden stuffs of the 
farinaceous kind, upon root crops, and lastly upon forrage; 
and they found that, in the main, this system of irrigation pro- 
duced mischievous results upon the three first classes of culti- 
vation, although some roots, such as the beetroot, throve re- 
markably under this treatment. The production of forrage is, 
however, stated to have been wonderfully increased by the 
Sewerage irrigation; and we, who have been a little behind the 
Scenes, cannot refrain from a smile when we observe that it is 
stated, almost in the words of Mr. F. O. Ward, that the yield 
of the sewerage irrigated rye-grass is quadruple that of an 
ordinary crop of the same plant. But it is worthy of parti- 
'|Cular notice, that no comparative experiments were made upon 
the results of sewerage and of pure water irrigation; nor 
\|have any allusions been made to the latter method of in- 
creasing the fertility of grass lands, which we ourselves are 
convinced would be nearly as efficacious as the application of 
the sewerage. It is indeed to be remarked, that the latter 




















system, even upon the showing of its advocates, only answers | 
with the plants which absorb, and require great quantities of 
water ; and it must therefore, we believe, be simply a question 
of expense as to whether it be desirable to irrigate with pare 
water upon properly manured land, as is the case in the [talian 
irrigated meadows; or to apply the manure in solution in the 
water, as in the sewerage irrigation. Under any circurmi-' 
stances, it appears that it is essential that the sewerage should 
not be too rich in the manure it holds in solution, or susper- | 
sion ; and that near Paris, some difficulty was experienced om ' 
account of the necessity for following the application of the 
sewerage by one of clear water. Surely this circumstance 
ought to have led the French observers to institute the corm- 
parison we have alluded to; nor until] this has been made, car 
we admit that there is any very special virtue in the use of sewer- 
age manure. Another defect in these experiments, as indeed 
it is of all similar official investigations upon the subject, coa- 
sists in the absence of any allusion to the hygienic effects of 
the system, although it must be evident that the evaporatian 
from a surface highly charged with fermenting or decomposing 
animal refuse must exercise some influence upon the atimos- 
phere. The very absorbent character of the soil around Paris 
may perhaps enable the sewerage irrigation to be applied for 
a longer period without producing any mischievous effect thar 
it would do in our own country, where clays and loams are the 
characteristic soils of the more densely populated districts. 
But it must only be a question of time, we believe ; or, in other 
words, sooner or later, sewerage irrigation must give rise to 
an accumulation of foul matter in the soil to which it is applied, 
and this must be of a noxious and offensive character. The 
Italian legislators have forbidden the cultivation of rice within 
a radius of five miles from towns or large villages; and we are 
certain that a similar precaution ought, at least, to be observed 
in the application of liquid manure, on the large scale required 
to dispose in this manner of the refuse of our towns. 

The municipality of Paris has already spent nearly £1000 in 
these unsatisfactory experiments, and it is advised to waste 
£3000 more upon their development. Truly, a centralized 
administration is a blessing to official projectors; and Mr. 
Chadwick must bless the organization which enables him to 
keep up the delusion so signally exposed here, by the failure of 
the works at Rugby, at Mr. Mechi’s, or Mr. Kennedy’s farnrs ! 
M. Barral, however, quotes the actual results of these essays 
of the system it is sought to impose upon us, and he also calls 
attention, very pointedly, to the manner in which Mr, Austin 
abandons the hose-and-jet scheme we were told for so many 
years constituted the great superiority of Mr. Chadwick’s mode 
of irrigation. M. Harstein and the German agriculturalists 
agree with M. Barral in his unfavourable estimate of the eco- 
nomical value of sewerage irrigation; and they have very 
satisfactorily proved that its cost is at least double that 
at which Mr. Chadwick had calculated it, whilst they 
also found that this method of manuring land was far 
more expensive than the ordinary methods of effecting the 
same object. Moreover, there is a consideration affecting the | 
whole question to which we think sufficient importance has 
not been attached by any of these observers; namely, that the | 
manure supplied by a sewerage irrigation must necessarily be | 
deficient in some of the mineral elements contained in ordivary 
manure. Its application must, therefore, be limited to certain 
crops and to certain soils and positions. Whatever may be | 
the value of such a system in favourable situations, then, it is, | 
we believe, demonstrated by our own, and by our neighbours’ || 
experience, that the solution of the great difficulty of the dis- ; 
posal of our town refuse is not to be invariably found in its dis- | 
tribution over the land. Still more clearly has it been demon- |, 
strated that the ‘‘hose and jet” are costly and mischievous | 
toys ; whilst it is recognized by all practical men that an irri- | 
gation by gravitation is the only one which would be likely ta | 
pay. There remains the question as to whether it would be; 
worth while to raise sewerage water mechanically so as to/| 
command an artificial, or a favourable, area of distribution ;) 
but, evidently, this can only be solved when the cost of the); 
operation is known, or when the comparative values of the’ 
modes of irrigation (that is to say, by river, or by sewerage | 
water) have been ascertained. ‘This, at least, results from the , 
fairest of the modern investigations upon the application of |; 
sewerage manure, viz., that it must be costly in the first out- | 
lay and in the subsequent working, whilst the economica}, 
results have been very far indeed from attaining the success | | 
predicted by its authors. 1 
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THE NETLEY HOSPITAL 
Br what strange fatality are our rulers condemned to hand 
‘themselves over to the most ignorant and incapable pretenders 
\to scientific distinction? Upon what principle are we to ex- 
'| plain the wicked obstinacy with which they persist in support- 
| ing their incapable favourites, even after it has been proved 
| ‘to demonstration that the measures the latter have induced 
| them to adopt are fraught with fatal consequences to the best 
| interests of the country? It is very sad, very humiliating to 
| our pride as a sensible, business-like, practical nation, to ob- 
| serve the follies and wasteful extravagances into which the 
|| official advisers of the Admiralty and the Ordnance, and of the 
Boards of Trade and of Health, have already hurried our cor- 
| rupt or careless rulers ; and in our little way we have had far 
too many occasions to protest against such gross absurdities. 
, But Lord Panmure seems determined to win for himself a bad 
pre-eminence even in the records of Whig incapacity ; and he 
| has lately exhibited such an insolent contempt for every honest 
or enlightened protest against the pet job of the Netley Hos- 
| pital, that we have ceased to hope for any possibility of his 
| listening to reason, and can only look forward with anxiety to 
| the explosion of public reprobatiou which ought to visit such 
| disgraceful tampering with the lives of our soldiers and with 
the funds of the nation. It really would seem that some 
| vigorous measures are required to teach our present’ ministers 
| that they are bound to listen to the observations of competent 
professional men in professional matters, so utterly reckless 
|,are they of advice—so indifferent to counsel; and Lord Pan- 
||mure, in the Netley Hospital case, has, if possible, behaved 
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'/even worse than any of his colleagues have ever done. 
i| These are harsh words, and, if justifiable, they imply a very 
serious amount of responsibility on the part of the Minister of 
|| War ; but that they are justifiable must, we think, be evident 
| to any one who will take the trouble to examine the past his- 
|| tory of the proceedings in this Netley business. Very com- 
|| petent persons—Miss Nightingale amongst the number—have 
|;objected to the spot itself upon which the hospital is to be 
built ; and we ourselves, who know the district tolerably well, 
|| know that there are many situations upon the banks of the 
{| Southampton water which would have been decidedly prefer- 
|;able to the one actually chosen. But there are, on the other 
||hand, some contingent advantages in the position of Netley 
| which may justify its selection; and it is hard at times to de- 
|,cide upon the comparative merits of situations which are them- 
_ selves nearly equal. We pass over this question of situation, 
therefore, and turn to the more complicated one of the con- 
|, Straction of the hospital; and here it is that official incapacity 
| becomes so fearfully apparent. 
‘| From the amended plans of this hospital it appears that it 
| is proposed to construct a building able to accommodate 562 
| patients at a time; but so utterly are the wards arranged in 
‘defiance of all the results of practical experience, that they are 
.made of the most unaccountable dimensions, instead of the 
‘sizes found to be most convenient for the service of the esta- 
| blishment, for medical superintendence, or even for the com- 
‘fort of the inmates. It has, for instance, been found that, in 
'|very small wards, the depressing effect of the death of one 
| patient often produces serious consequences upon his neigh- 
Tbe png ; and medical men are almost unanimous in the opinion 
|| that it is desirable to make hospital wards of sufficient dimen- 
| sions to hold from 30 to 40 beds each. At Netley, however, 
'' there are to be 52 wards of 9 beds each; 6 of 7 beds each ; 
_ and 26 of 2 beds each, It must be evident to any one who 
| has at all watched the daily working of a hospital, that the 
‘unnecessary expense entailed by this arrangement will be 
| enormous ; and, of course, every one acquainted with building 
| operations must know equally that it must increase the first 
| cost of the construction in a very useless manner. 
| But this is very far indeed from being the most serious 
criticism to be addressed to the new hospital. It is no- 
| 
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'\torious to all who have studied the question, that even in 
health, and with the most approved means and appliances for 
ventilation, human beings require a minimum space of 
'| 1000 cubic feet in their sleeping or living apartments ; whilst 
in sickness, and especially during treatment for wounds, this 
| space requires at least to be doubled, even when an efficient 
\|ventilation is maintained. In all the best modern hospitals 
'| (whether in England or on the Continent) the proportions we 
|| have thus alluded to prevail, and a space of at least 2000 cubic 

feet is allowed for each patient: in the Netley Hospital, how- 

ever, the cubical contents of the wards do not average much 








more than 1400 feet per patient, and the arrangements for en- 
suring ventilation are of the most unsatisfactory kind. We 
are, of course, prepared to believe any absurdity on the part of | 
our present rulers; but there are few men who could have | 
been prepared to believe that even they should tolerate a pro-|| 


posal for forming the wards of a hospital with only one com. || 
munication with the external light and air, and for placing this | 
window directly opposite to the door opening upon the passage || 
by which access is given to the other wards. Yet this is posi-|| 
tively the case! and so exquisitely stupid are the arrangements || 
of this Netley Hospital, that all the foul air which may pass 
through the doors must find its way into the passages of com- 
munication! Then, every person who has watched by the) 
sick bed of a friend must know the importance of his being 
able occasionally to catch a glimpse of the external world, to 
see the sky, or the trees, around him. How is this to be done} 
with only one window in a ward of ten beds, and that 
window, too, placed on the long axis of the room, immediately | 
opposite to the door? How can an efficient ventilation ever 
be maintained in such a place? for it is rank nonsense to talk | 
of any artificial ventilation being ever equal to a natural one ; | 
and everywhere but in our governmental offices men, the most 1 
able to judge of these subjects, have come to the conclusion || 
that it is in vain to expect to maintain the salubrity of a hos- || 
pital ward unless there be easy access to the external air on all || 
sides. Certainly, nowhere but in England, and in a Govern-|, 
ment hospital, would any one have dared to suggest the possi- || 
bility of transmitting the contagion of one ward to the rest of ] 
the building, or of constructing the wards and passages in|| 
such a manner as to render that inconvenience a natural con- || 
sequence of the plan adopted. There is, indeed, a fatality), 
which compels our Government to spoil everything it under- || 
takes. 
Yet lessons are not wanting from which any man with 
simple common sense might have learnt how to plan this 
Netley Hospital, so that it should not be a grave to our in- 
valided soldiers. The Bordeaux Hospital, the Hépital du 
Nord, at Paris, are close at hand, and they have been recently 
erected in accordance with the experience of the best and 
most acute observers of their day who have had occasion to 
study this peculiar subject. Why could not our rulers con- 
sult this school? why must they turn their backs upon the 
results of all experience ? why need they condemn the soldiers 
invalided in the service of their country to confinement in 
narrow, dark, ill-ventilated dungeons, worthier of a model | 
prison infirmary than of a national hospital? There can be; 
no excuse for Lord Panmure’s persistence in the wickedly- 
ridiculous plan hitherto adopted, for he has been warned again 
and again of the errors into which he has fallen. Mr. Stafford) 
and Mr. Tite, in the House of Commons, distinctly called | 
attention to the defective arrangements of the Netley Hos- |, 
pital—though of course the flunkey of our present Ministry, || 
the Times, suppressed all the important parts of their observa- || 
tions. Miss Nightingale has distinctly protested, we believe, || 
against the Government plan; and the medical officers of the| 
Middlesex Hospital have also more than once repeated their | 
disapproval of the designs of the “ Barnacles” of the War | 
Office. It is all in vain! Official incapacity never errs ; and, | 
until our invalided soldiers shall have died off for years in| 
fearful numbers, no one will dream of inquiring into the matter. | 
Even then the inquiry will be ‘“‘ made comfortable,” like the | 
inquiry into Mr. Ramsay’s management of the contract system, 
which took place this year. In the meantime we beg to sug- | 
gest for the Netley Hospital the new soubriquet it well de-| 
serves of “‘ Lord Panmure’s Pest-House.” 























Circular to Gas Compantes. 





Tue important measure of administrative reform recently 
adopted by the western metropolitan gas companies, for assign- 
ing to each company the district best suited to its means of | 
supply, with the view of diminishing the nuisance arising from | 
the constant tearing up of the streets, has, with few exceptions, 
been approved of by the local authorities, upon the assurance 
that gas shall continue to be supplied on the same terms as 
heretofore. There may be a few blind partizans of free trade | 
in gas who are willing to submit to the practical inconveniences | 
resulting from the unnecessary stoppage of our thoroughfares 

for the sake of the imaginary advantages which they profess to | 
discover in having two or more sources of supply; but such 1 
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find few to sympathize with them, and, so long as the com- | 
panies adhere to their pledges of giving a good supply of gas | 
equal in quality and purity to that which they have provided 

of late years, and on the same terms, they have nothing to fear 
from these ebullitions of temper. There is no perversion of | 
the human intellect more lamentable nor more annoying than | 
a discontented, fretful disposition, that is ever imagining a | 
grievance and always brooding over supposed injury. The | 
sufferings such beings endure amount to moral martyrdom; | 
the injustice they experience demands a hecatomb of vengeance ; | 
and when, at length, mortal flesh and blood can bear no more, | 
and they appeal to the public for sympathy and redress, the 
publication of their case discloses that their sufferings are self- 
imposed, that vengeance should rightfully fall on their own | 
heads, and that these most ill-used of human beings have been 

/much better treated than they deserved. | 
' Such seems to be the case not only with the discontented 

| spirits in the Marylebone Parliament, but also with the Police | 
‘Commissioners of Dundee. They have for some time past | 
| been suffering grievous injustice, in their own estimation, from 

the Dundee Gaslight Company. The price charged for the | 
' street lights was not only much more than was fair and reason- 





| able, but it was downright illegal, for the company were making 


the commissioners pay upwards of 30 per cent. above the 
‘maximum price they were entitled to charge by their Act of 
‘Parliament. The grievance was too great to be borne in quiet. 
| A sub-committee was appointed, a correspondence with other 


towns was opened, and resolutions were reported which laid | 


| bare the depths of the iniquity by extracts from the company’s 
| Act, and by quotations of prices ‘‘ as near as can be calculated.” 
But when the actual prices paid for the street lights in that 
town come to be known, it appears that the rate charged by 
the Dundee Gaslight Company, instead of being 30 per cent. 
above the maximum, is 124 per cent. below the average, and 
that the Police Commissioners, instead of having a grievance 
‘to complain of, have been much better treated—we will not say 
\than they deserve—than the Act of Parliament requires. 


Some of the statements of the sub-committee are so opposite 
to fact, and are so inconsistent in their conclusions, that it is 
difficult to conceive how even the most perverse of grievance- 
‘mongers could have fallen into such mistakes. It is well 
known that in most towns in Scotland, where cannel gas is used 
|almost exclusively, the burners of the street lamps consist of a 
‘single jet; and the quantity and quality of the gas are regu- 
|lated by a flame four inches long, burning usually one cubic 
'foot per hour, and giving the light of five or six sperm candles. 
| It is customary, therefore, to contract for the street lights by 
ithe number of hours—1000 hours being, in fact, equivalent to 
1000 cubic feet, if the flame be neither longer nor shorter than 
the standard, and the quality the same. The existing contract 
| with the Dundee Gaslight Company rests on that basis, the 
price being fixed at 4s. 2d. per 1000 hours. In the same 
saetie at Edinburgh, Glasgow, Paisley, Arbroath, Montrose, 
‘and Aberdeen—six of the seven towns named in the Gas Com- 
|panies’ Act as regulators of the price of gas to consumers in 











| Dundee—the rate of lighting is estimated by the number of 
/hours, the city of Perth being the only exception. Now, the 
| sub-committee of the Police Commissioners of Dundee having 
|| to institute a comparison of the prices of gas in eight towns, 
jin seven of which the price was estimated by time, and in one 
||only by measurement, they sagely determined to take that one 
\|as their standard, and to reduce time into quantity in all the 
jothers. Rejoicing, no doubt, in marvellous calculating powers, 
'|they disdained the ordinary mode of estimating one hour’s 
| consumption equivalent to a cubic foot of gas, and worked out 
||the problem from original sources, which produced these extra- 


ordinary results. In all the towns, with the exception of 





Aberdeen and Dundee, the consumption of 1000 hours was | 
|found to amount to considerably more than 1000 cubic feet of | 
|| gas ; but in working the Dundee problem the opposite result | 


/ came out so remarkably, that owing to the superior quality of 


the gas, 1000 cubic feet would supply a 4-inch jet for 1400 | 
Though we cannot but marvel at the wondrous powers | 


|| hours. 
|that can thus, from similar data, deduce such opposite con- | 
| clusions, the sub-committee, with modest diffidence, refrain 
| from advancing the results as absolute facts, but give them to 
|| the world as statements of charges “‘ as near as can be calcu- | 

lated.” As it is known that figures, even in the most 

skilful hands, are apt to lead those who deal with them astray, 


sentations of the prices at present charged for the supply of 
gas for the public lamps in the towns named :— 


Prices of Gas per 1000 Hours for a single Jet with a 4-inch Flame. 
Edinburgh, per 1000 hours Pe ae 8s. 93d, | 














Glasgow—Glasgow Gaslight Company . 3s. 6d. 
City and Suburban Company .. . 4 0 | 
76 or3 9 
Paisley, per 1000 hours eth she a 5 0 } 
Perth, per 1000 feet, calculated as equal to 1000 hours 5 6 
Arbroath, per 1000 hours, less 5 per cent. ae 5 2% 
Montrose . crs ie £6 5 6 | 
Aberdeen. 5 0 
| 
33s. 94d. 
] 
Average per 1000 hours {en ee woe roe ee 
Price payable to Dundee Gaslight Company . es 1} 
Being less than the average prices in the above towns per 
Pea ee ee ee. 
or upwards of 12} per cent. below the average of the above 
towns. 


It further appears, from the statement of the directors of the 
Dundee Gaslight Company, that when the misrepresentations 
of the sub-committee of Police Commissioners were published, 
a measurement was made of the height of the flames in the 
public lamps in various districts of the town, and it was found 
to vary from 4 to 7 inches, and that in some of the lamps the 
flame was as high as 8 inches. Thus, at the very time that 
the commissioners were accusing the company of dishonesty, 
| they were, surreptitiously or otherwise, burning a much larger | 

quantity of the company’s gas than the latter had bargained | 
to supply. | 
The commissioners and their sub-committee have, indeed, | 
made a sad “hash” of their grievance. The report of the 
latter contains a number of extracts from the company’s Act | 
of Parliament, but not one of them has any bearing on the | 
matter complained of ; and after having accused the company, | 
on an assumed basis of calculation altogether repugnant to | 
fact, of having dishonestly charged more for the public lamps | 
| than they were authorized to do by law, it appears that the | 
Act contains no provision whatever for regulating the charge | 
for public lights, the clause respecting price having reference 
only to general consumers. There is not, therefore, the’ | 
| shadow of a ground for an accusation of illegality, there being 
no law whereon to rest such a charge, however badly the com- 
missioners had been treated by the gas company; but, in , 
reality, so- far from their having been badly served, the facts | 
| brought out by their complaint prove that the town of Dundee || 
| has been lighted much more cheaply than the average of those || 
| towns mentioned as the standards of comparison for the prices | 
|to private consumers, and that even Edinburgh and Glasgow, || 
where the prices are lowest, pay more per annum for their 
| public lamps than the town of Dundee. In Edinburgh last | 
year the cost of gas for the public lamps was 15s. per lamp, || 
| exclusive of the lighting, &c., each one being computed to! 
| burn 3926 hours; in Glasgow the cost averaged 14s. 14d. || 
| per lamp, with a consumption of 3746 hours; while in|! 
| Dundee the price averaged only 9s. 113d. This small con- || 
| sumption of gas in the public lamps of Dundee arises from || 
the economy of not lighting the gas on moonlight nights, the 1 
Commissioners of Police exercising the power of increasing | 
| and diminishing the number of public lights according to the!) 
phases of the moon. This uncertainty in the quantity of gas | 
| to be supplied adds considerably to the cost of manufacture, of |, 
which the commissioners take no account. Another point the || 
| commissioners also overlooked in their anxiety to find out | 
| matters to complain of, but which makes an important item in || 
the cost of supplying the public lamps. In Edinburgh, Glas- || 
gow, Montrose, and Aberdeen, the Police Commissioners are || 
| at the expense of supplying the service-pipes, whilst in Dundee | 
the service-pipes have been supplied by the gas company, || 
without any charge for the pipes or for laying down and main- || 
taining them, which is estimated to cost not less than 25s. per || 


| lamp, or more than two years’ receipts for the gas consumed. I} 


Thus, in every particular, has the grievance of the Police | 
Commissioners fallen to pieces ; and, after all their efforts to 
throw discredit on the gas company, they have only succeeded |! 





/in showing that they don’t know when they are well served. | 


The publication of the case discloses that the price paid for, 
lighting the town lamps of Dundee with cannel gas is 12} per'| 


| cent. less than the average of seven other large Scotch towns ; |: 
| that this lower price is maintained notwithstanding the smaller’ 


| we may be excused for preferring the following returns, fur- | quantity of gas consumed and the every-varying demand ; and|| 








jnished by the gas companies themselves, as accurate repre- ' that the gas company have sacrificed more than two years’ || 
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rental from the town lamps in supplying and maintaining the 
service-pipes. The case discloses still further, that whilst the 
Police Commissioners were enjoying all these advantages from 
their contract with the Dundee Gas Company, they were 
| burning large quantities of gas they did not pay for, and raised 
ja false outcry of dishonesty against the parties who were 
robbed. It is to be hoped that now the grievance has ex- 
ploded, and its utter groundlessness has been proved, the 
Commissioners of Police will better appreciate the excellent 
|services rendered to them, and make compensation for the past 
| bw greater liberality in future. 

| We have gone at some length into the details of this case 
| because it presents many interesting features, and deals with 
) them in a manner which may not be without effect upon other 
_|eaptious bodies who may be disposed to countenance similarly 
untenable theories with regard to public lighting. 


2g nema 








Correspondence. 


PURIFICATION OF GAS FROM AMMONIA. 
|| Sre,—In the Journaz or Gas Licutine for Oct. 13, page 467 
_ and following, allusion is made to sulphate of lime, artificially pre- 
|| pared by manufacturing chemists, as adapted for the formation of 
wuphate of ammonia from coal gas. Will you allow me to call 
the attention of your numerous readers to the sulphate of lime now 
thrown away as refuse by the manufacturers of artificial mineral 
waters throughout the kingdom, such as soda water, potass water, 
\&e. &c. The methéd of preparation is to have a mixture of the 
'earbonate of lime, or common whiting of commerce, with water, 
|made of the consistence of cream in a leaden jar, connected with a 
;gasometer ; sulphuric acid is then poured on, and the mixture kept 
) stirred until all the carbonic acid gas is disengaged. When this 
‘operation is completed, and no more carbonic acid can be obtained, 
| €he sulphate of lime is thrown away, and the same operation is re- 
}peaged over and over again. In large and extensive manufactories 
_jao less than 40 or 50 tons are annually thrown away; and, if we 
, lock at the number of makers in England and Wales, no doubt 
‘hundreds of tons might be had almost for the expense of cartage. 
,' 1 would remark that the sulphuric acid is generally in excess in 
the refuse lime. I hope that the attention of some of your scientific 
correspondents may be drawn to this article, which, I presume, 
would be equally well caiculated for the abstraction of ammonia 
from gas, and its formation into sulphate of ammonia, as the other 
sources of supply alluded to. Rosert ELtts. 
Ruthin, Oct, 28, 1857. 


Siz,—In your Journat of Oct. 13 is an article on the separation 
of ammonia from coal gas, in which you urge the managers of gas 
companies to recover this valuable substance, so that it may be 
applicable for agricultural purposes. The present high price of 
amuoniacal salts is certainly a strong inducement for adopting 
some plan for this purpose, in addition to the actual improvement 
of the gas by the removal of its ammonia. As your object is to 
draw the attention of gas companies to the most economical and 
perfect plan of separating the ammonia, and the producing of sul- 
phate of ammonia in such a form as would meet with ready sale to 

| the agriculturist, we beg to call your attention to a recent patent 
‘‘of ours for the above purpose, which has great advantages over 
jsulpkate of lime, or any other process now adopted, and which 
|| process, through the medium of your widely-circulated JouRNAL, 
| we wish to bring to the notice of the managers and others inte- 
|rested in gas manufacture. 
| ‘Yeu are aware that sulphuric acid has been used for separating 
{he ammonia from gas, both in the liquid and solid form; that is, 
the gas has been passed up through dilute sulphuric acid, which 
|has been absorbed by sawdust, so as to use it in the dry-lime 
‘purifiers. In both cases the ammonia is removed, but the illu- 
|! minating power of the gas is injured by the sulphuric acid ab- 
\serbing the rich hydrocarbons. 

The principle of our invention is so to prepare sulphuric acid 
that it has no action on the hydrocarbons, but simply removes the 
ammonia. We may state that sulphuric acid will only absorb a 
certain quantity of a hydrocarbon or other carbonaceous matter ; 
and, when thus saturated, though its acid properties are not neu- 
¢ralized, yet it has no further action on the gaseous hydrocarbons. 
Yo prepare sulphuric acid, we mix it and sawdust intimately to- 
gether in certain proportions, and then expose the mixture toa 

|| temperature of 250° Fahr. At this heat sulphuric acid combines 
| with the elements of water of the woody fibre, and becomes satu- 
‘eated with carbonaceous matter; at the same time, the carbon 
eliminated from the sawdust absorbs the sulphuric acid, and a 
dry, light, porous, granular material is formed, containing sul- 
phuric acid in such a state that coal gas may be passed through it 
wifhout the slightest injury to its illuminating power. Chemically 
speaking, sulphurie acid has no affinity for the hydrocarbons; 
when thus saturated with carbonaceous matter, the acid has dis- 
solved as much carbon as it can take up, and any hydrocarbon ex- 
posed to the acid or passed through it ceases to be acted on. We 
‘prepare the material in such proportions that, when saturated with 








ammonia, it contains 50 per cent. sulphate of ammonia; with this 
proportion of acid, the crystals formed offer no obstruction to the 
passage of the gas. The per centage of sulphate of ammonia ma 
be increased by expelling the 25 per cent. of water united wit 
the carbon: we have then 75 per cent. sulphate of ammonia, and 
25 per cent. carbon. 

This product is adapted for any agricultural purpose where am- 
monia is wanted, and it is ready for use as soon as removed from 
the purifiers in which it has been placed. 

By using this material, any gas company may, at a very small 
cost for extra labour, remove the ammonia from their gas, pro- 
ducing at the same time a valuable salt, so concentrated as to bear 
the cost of carriage to any part of the kingdom. ‘We use the same 
apparatus as is employed for lime, covering the shelves from two 
to four inches deep with the material, having first spread over the 
sieves a third layer of sawdust or some of the previously saturated 
material: this is necessary, to prevent any injury to the metal- 
work of the sieves. 

From the immense surface this material exposes to the gas, you 
would expect a rapid and perfect separation of ammonia. Such, 
indeed, is the fact, that no ammonia can be detected until every 
shelf except the upper one is saturated. The cost of producing 
sulphate of ammonia by this plan is very easily estimated, viz., 
100 parts sulphuric acid, sp. gr. 1°850, will produce 150 of sulphate 
of ammonia. In practice we do not use concentrated but common 
chamber acid, sp. gr. 1°480: this contains about 60 per cent. dry 
acid, and will produce rather more than its own weight of sulphate 
of ammonia. In preparing sulphate of ammonia from ammonia 
water there is always a considerable loss of salt volatilized by the 
steam. There is also a great outlay for apparatus, fuel, and 
labour. Toconvert our material into sulphate of ammonia, the 
only cost is the labour of placing it in the purifiers and removin 
it when saturated. There is no loss of ammonia, salt, or acid, an 
a greater quantity of sulphate of ammonia is produced from a 
given weight of sulphuric acid than by any other means. By 
adopting this process, we do not interfere with or reduce the quan- 








tity of ammonia water, as we operate upon the gas after it has 
— the condensers and scrubbers, and before it enters the lime 
purifiers. 
SuepEn & Marriort, Agricultural Chemists. 
Huddersfield, Oct. 30, 1857. 


Register of New Patents. 


1060.—Witt1am Epwarp Newron, of 66, Chancery Lane, London, for 
“ Improved means of lighting gas for illuminating and other purposes.” 
Patent dated April 14, 1857. 
The principal object of this invention of “Improved means of lighting || 
gas for illuminating and other purposes” is to light the whole or any 
number of the gas-lights employed in a public or other building or dis- 
trict simultaneously, or without the necessity of lighting each separately 
by hand, and to enable the gas chandeliers and other suspended gas-lights 
in theatres and other places, and other lights in positions not easily 
reached by hand or mechanical agency, to be lighted without difficulty. 
The invention consists, first:y, in effecting the lighting of the gas by the 
heat generated or developed by an electric current in a number of con- 
ductors of fine platina or other wire, curled up and arranged, one near the 
orifice of each of the burners to be lighted, the said conductors forming 
connexions between breaks in a conducting wire of much larger capacity, 
connecting the poles of a battery or other apparatus for generating a cur- 
rent of electricity. The above-named platina or other conductors should 
have the form of coils, or be crimped, curled, or tangled, so as to present 
a considerable amount of heated surface near the orifice of the burner, to 
ensure the speedy ignition of the gas. In applying this mode of lighting | 
gas, the current of electricity is only required in the aforesaid platina 
conductors until the gas is lighted, after which the electric circuit may 
be broken ; but, by arranging the platina conductors in such manner that 
they shall stand within the flame of the burners, they will be kept heated 
to such a degree that, if the flame should be accidentally or inadvertently 
blown out, they will serve to effect the instantaneous re-ignition of the 
gas issuing from the burner; and hence platina wires, coiled, so as to 
present considerable heating surface, or curled, may be attached to gas- 
burners which are to be lighted by hand in the usual way, so as to stand | | 
in the flame, to be heated thereby, for the purpose of re-igniting the gas | 
in case of the light being accidentally blown out, 
Another object of the invention is to bring the service or supply-cock || 
by which the gas is supplied to a number of burners that are to be lighted | | 
by electricity, to be opened or closed, or made to regulate the supply to || 
the said burners under the control of a person at a distant part of a building | ' 
or other distant place; and to the end of the second part of the invention | 
consists in furnishing the service or supply-cock with a ratchet wheel or 
its equivalent, to be engaged by a pawl or dog, or the equivalent thereof, 
attached to one end of a lever, whose opposite end has attached to it the 
armature of an electro-magnet, which is made to attract the said arma- | | 
ture by an electric current, which may be generated by the said battery || 
or generating apparatus employed for the purpose of generating the current 
by which the lighting is effected, requiring only a change of circuit, || 
etfected by a proper arrangement of conductors and a key. | 
By closing and opening the circuit in which the magnet is placed, the || 
armature is alternately attracted towards the magnet by the attraction || 
produced therein by the current and drawn away therefrom by a spring, || 
and by that means motion is given to the pawl to operate on the ratchet | 
or other wheel, and turn the cock, | 























The claim is for— 
1. The lighting of illuminating gas by the heat generated or developed | 
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by an electric current in conductors of fine platinum or other wire, 
arranged substantially as herein described, one conductor being near the 
orifice of each of the burners to be lighted, and forming connexions be- 
tween breaks in a conducting wire of larger capacity, connecting the poles 
of a battery or other apparatus for generating a current of electricity. 
Also, the employment of platinum wires, arranged substantially, as herein 
described, near the orifices of gas-burners in general, for the purpose of 
being kept heated by the flame from the burners, and reserving sufficient 
heat to re-ignite the gas if the light should be accidentally blown out or 
otherwise extinguished. 

2. The opening of the cock to supply a number of gas-burners that are 
to be lighted by electricity by the movements of the armature of an 
electro-magnet connected with the same battery by which the current to 
light the burners is generated, but placed in a different branch of the 
circuit to the lighting conductors, such movements being produced by 
opening and closing the circuit through the magnet, and acting upon the 
cock through the agency of a pawl and ratchet or their equivalents, sub- 
stantially as herein set forth. 


1072.—Joun Suppury and Atrrep Witi1am Liysett, of Halstead, in 
the co. of Essex, brass-founders, for “4 improved gas-regulator.” 
Patent dated April 16, 1857. 


the burners, unaffected by any varying pressure in the mains. For this 
purpose the gas from the supply-pipe is admitted through a tubular 
passage into a chamber, the upper part of which is closed by a flexible 
diaphragm. From this diaphragm is suspended a piston, working freely 
up and down in the tubular passage, which has a hole or holes cut in its 
side for the admission of gas. An outlet orifice at the side of the chamber 
conducts the gas to the burners. Any increase of pressure beyond the 
regulated amount raises the diaphragm, and with it the piston, thereby 
partly closing the holes in the side of the tubular passage, and checking 
the admission of gas to the burners. 
nished, the diaphragm and piston falls, uncovering more of the holes, and 
presenting increased facility for the entrance of the gas to the burners. 
The holes in the side of the tubular passage may be of any approved form, 
but it is preferred to make them triangular. 

The claim is for the mode of regulating the supply of gas under varying 
pressures, by means of a piston covering or uncovering holes in the side 
of a tubular passage, as hereinbefore described; or by means of a curvi- 
linear-faced valve. 


1089.—Samvuet Messencer, of the firm of Messenger and Sons, Birming- 
ham, and Hatton Garden, London, and THEopore Fietcuer, of Bir- 
mingham, for ‘Certain improvements in gas-burners,’ Provisional 

protection only obtained? Dated April 17, 1857. 

The object of this invention is to so divide the flame, or jets of gas, that 
it shall issue from the burners in very thin films, which may be so formed 
around the burner as to present the forms of leaves, curving outward and 
upward in such a way that they shall correspond with the globular shape 
of the glasses for which they are particularly applicable. 

This is effected by taking a disc of suitable metal, varying in size 
according to requirements, and which disc is pierced with two or more 
slots, varying in length and breadth according to the amount of light 
required, and which slots may be straight or curved, but pierced con- 
centric with the outer edge. These discs so pierced are raised into a 
more or less convex form. the inclination of the pierce-holes is by this 
means thrown outward for the purpose of spreading the flame. 

The discs so formed are applied to the regular common iron bodies or 
tips, tapped at the bottom end, or otherwise fitted, for attaching them to 


When this extra pressure is dimi- | 





The object of this instrument is to maintain an uniform supply of gas to | 


; 
cotton spinner, for “ Improvements in the manufacture of manure from) | 
sewerage or drainage matters.” Oct. 15, 1857. 

2660.—RicHaRp ARCHIBALD Broomay, of 166, Fleet Street, London, for 
“Tmprovements in forming the joints of pipes for conveying water, gas, and\ 
other fluids.’ Oct. 17, 1857. 

2673.—Epwarp Cocxry, Henry Cocxey, and Francis CxHrisTorrer 
Cocxey, of the firm of Edward Cockey and Sons, of the Frome Foundry, 
in the co. of Somerset, engineers, for “Improvements tn regulating the 
flow of fluids.” Oct. 19, 1857. 


NOTICES HAVE BEEN GIVEN OF INTENTION TO PROCEED; 
WITH THE UNDERMENTIONED PATENTS. 

1793.—Joun Luoyp, of Llangefui, in the co. of Anglesea, M.D., for *UJin- 
provements in utilizing and deodorizing sewerage matters of dwelling-hoases 
and other places, and in apparatus to be used in connexion with the seme.” 
June 26, 1857. x 

1840.—Avcustus Pumizert Matanp, of 39, Rue de I’Echigq vier, Paris, 
and 4, South Street, Finsbury, London, engraver, for “ Certain improre- 
ments in filtering water and other fluids.” July 2, 1857. 

2506.—WiiuiaM Epwarp Newroy, of 66, Chancery Lane, London, civil 
engineer, for “ Improved apparatus for igniting gas and other lamps.” 
Sept. 29, 1857. 

2564.—Witi1aM Knapton, of the Albion Foundry, Monkbar, York, for 
“ Improvements in gasometers or gasholders, and in the application thereof 
to railway and other carriages and sips, for lighting the same with gas.” 
Oct. 6, 1857. 

2584.—James Wapswortu, of Hazlegrove, near Stockport, in the co, of 
Chester, machine-maker, for ‘‘ Improvements in the production and 
management of artificial light and heat, and in certain parts of apparatus 
applicable thereto.” Oct. 8, 1857. 

2587, —FEnNNELL HERBERT ALLMAN, civil engineer, of Mornington Place, 
Regent's Park, London, for “ Certain iinprovements in the construction of 
valves and taps.” Oct. 9, 1857. 


Legal Entelltgence. 


COURT OF QUEEN’S BENCH. 
Wepnespay, Nov. 4. { 
(Sittings in banco.—Before Lord CAMPBELL and Justices CoLEnIDO®, 
WIGHTMAN, and ER.e.) { 
AUBRY V. COLEMAN.—HBALTH OF TOWNS ACT.—LIABILITY OF CONTRACTORS. | 
This action was tried before Mr. Justice Willes at the last assizes for the 
county of Essex, when a verdict was found for the plaintiff, damages £200. 
The declaration charged the defendant with having left a hole and a quantity || 
of earth on a highway near Chelmsford, without any light at night to warn | | 
passengers, whereby the plaintiff’s gig was overturned and the plaintiff injured. | 
It appeared that the board of health for Chelmsford appointed a Mr. Fenton , 
their surveyor, and Mr. Fenton, in the discharge of his duties, employed the 
defendant, an agricultural instrument-maker, to remove a certain pump, and || 
place it on the spot in question. The defendant entrusted the work to two | 
of his men, and the action was brought against him for the negligence of} 
which they had been guilty. i} 
Mr. M. CHamBeRs now moved for a rule to show cause why the verdiet | 
should not be set aside, and a new trial had, on the ground that the verdict | 
was against the evidence, and of misdirection. At the trial the learned | 
judge told the jury that the defendant must show that the work was done || 
bond fide for the purpose of executing the Act of Parliament (the Public || 
Health Act), and not with carelessness or recklessness. 


Mr. M. CuamBeERs contended that the judge ought to have left it to the 


the gas ways. | 
This mode of manufacturing gas-burners is capable of great diversifi- 
j cation: as, for instance, the top of the burner may be large enough to 
/ apply a series of slots around it, so as to cause the gas to assume the 

pe and thickness of leaves; the whole curving outward, at the bottom, 
by the inclination of the slots, and inward, at the top, by the contracting 
tendency of the air, which will give to the light or flame a spherical or 


| 
Lord CAMPBELL said the direction was rather in favour of the defendant. | 
{ 
) 
' 


jury to say whether the hole was dug in pursuance of the surveyor’s direo- || 
tions, and whether the earth was thrown out negligently. It could not be!) 
said that in throwing out the earth the defendant was not acting bond fide. || 

Lord CAMPBELL: The complaint is, not making the hole, bu’ continuing) | 
it at night without a light. i 

Mr. M. CHAMBERS submitted that the surveyor employing the defendant ' | 
to do the work was precisely the same as if he had done it himself; that the || 


globular shape. og yey | — } entirely va ye 3 and that, 
Th inciple may be made applicable t even if it did not, the defendant was exempted from liability under the 140th | 
waa" aiid . Ene So AE eee eoeeete section of the Public Health Act, which provided ‘that any officer of the} 


Board of Health, or other person acting under its authority, should not be! 
liable to any action, liability, or claim in respect of work done or contract! | 
entered into dond fide for the purposes of the Act.’’ t 

Lord CAMPBELL was of opinion that no rule ought to be granted. Making | 
the hole for the pump was perfectly justifiable, but to allow it to remain at | 
night without a light or other signal, to warn passers by, was neglect on the | | 
part of the plaintiff, and, unless there was some enactment to absolve him! | 
from his liability, he must be held liable to this action. It would be very! | 
strange indeed if there was such an enactment, viz., that persons guilty of 
negligence, whereby their fellow-subjects suffered grievous injury, should be! 
olaeiie’, and that others who were in no way culpable and knew nothing | | 
of the act, and on whom no obligation to guard against it rested, should be | 
liable and should be called upon to compensate the injured party. Hesaw | 
no ground for saying that the direction of the learned judge was exeeption- | | 
able, or that the verdict was against the evidence. hi 

Justices COLERIDGE and WIGHTMAN being of the same opinion, 

The rule was refused. 


NORFOLK QUARTER SESSIONS. 
Wepnespay, Ocr. 21. | 
(Before E. Howes, Esq., chairman.) 
EASTERN COUNTIES RAILWAY 0. THE PARISH OF MOULTON, {! 
This was an appeal against an assessment to the poor-rate, the appellants. 


1114.—Witu1am Epwarp Newron, of 66, Chancery Lane, London, for 
“* Certain improvements in meters for measuring the flow of gas, water, or 
other fluids.” Patent dated April 20, 1857. 

This invention requires the aid of diagrams for its elucidation; even the 

claim, alone, would be unintelligible without their assistance. 


1122.—Epwarp Marten, of Pratt’s Row, Phipps’ Bridge, Mitcham, 
Surrey, for “‘ Improvements in apparatus for regulating the pressure and 
wwply of gas.” Provisional protection only obtained. Dated April 21, 
1857. 
For the purposes of this invention the supply-pipe communicates with a 
| chamber having one side connected by flexible gas-light material, in such 
| manner that the movable side may be able to move to and fro freely, ac- 
| cording to the pressure of the gas in the chamber. With this chamber 
the continuation of the supply-pipe is attached. There is a valve which 
| is capable of sliding over the inlet-passage to the chamber so as to cover 
it more or less, and its movement depends on the movement of the 
| movable side of the chamber, the valve being connected to such movable 
side of the chamber. In order to regulate the pressure of the supply of 
gas, the movable side of the chamber is acted on by one end of a weighted 
i lever, and according as the weight is varied in its position on the lever, so 











will be the pressure of the gas supplied. This apparatus may be applied | being represented by Mr. Bovit1, Q.C., Mr. Evans, and Mr. Butwzx ; and, 
to and used in a gas-meter, or it may be applied to the supply-pipe sepa- | the respondents by Mr. O’Mattey, Q.C., Mr. PALMER, and Mr. Horson, 
| rate from a meter. Mr. Bov in opening the case, said that the appeal was against a rate| 


made on the 12th Feb. last, in which the land occupied by the Hastern || 
Counties Railway, in the parish of Moulton, was at a net rateable;, 
value of £600. The space over which the line passed in that parish was one}; 
mile and seven-eighths, so that the rating was about £300 a mile, As the|! 
chairman would remember, this was not the first time that the question bad 
come under the consideration of the court, for in July, ah —— i} 

m rated at!) 





PROVISIONAL PROTECTION 
HAS BEEN GRANTED FOR THE UNDERMENTIONED PATENTS. 
1824.—Joun Tatzor Pirrman, of 67, Gracechurch Street, London, for 


a ate STS 











“An improved method of making carburetted hydrogen gas.” June 30, | similar appeal was heard, Up to that time the company had 
2 1857. : £100, or about £50 = mile for that portion of their line which pnssed) 
645.—Cuartes Warxer, of New Lanark, in the co. of Lanark, N.B., ' within the parish of Moulton; but the assessment having been raised to ite) | 
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|| present amount, the court in July last, having had all the facts of the cas® 
|} before it, came to the conclusion that the assessment should be reduced, and 
|! he rateable value instead of being fixed at £600 should be reduced to £100, 
|| subject to a review of the decision by the Court of Queen’s Bench. The parish 
| thought fit, notwithstanding this decision, again to assess the railway company 
|| at £600, The company having taken the opinion of counsel upon the subject 
| | considered that the decision of this court was final, and did not prosecute their ap- 
| peal further, but let itstand over; the parish, however, immediately took pro- 
|| ceedings before the magistrates, and caused a warrant of distress to be issued. 
|| Something was, therefore, now required to show why the respondents should 
| | depart from the decision of that court. They would not go to the Court of 
| Queen’s Bench and obtain a decision upon the question of law; and he 
| supposed they had now come here to persuade this court that a different state 

|' of things existed at the present time to that which had before been shown. 
|| He challenged them, however, to adduce one single fact to prove that the 
portion of the railway passing through their parish was of the rateable value 
'|of £600, Moulton was situated between Tivetshall and Forncett, and the 
be pee had caused an investigation to be made in order to ascertain the 
|| value of the traffic passing over that part of their line. They had found out 
|| that, for the year 1856, the whole of the traffic of gy kind amounted to 
| £4161, 14s. 3d.; that was over these 3} miles. The length of line that 


| passed through Moulton was one mile and seven-eighths, and therefore £2229 | 


|/as a round sum would be the proportion belonging to that place. That was 
|| the total gross receipt in every possible way, and of course from that they 
'| had to make a deduction of the expenses necessary to enable them to produce 
|| that return. the course of the year, 5713 trains passed over the parish 
|\of Moulton ; andit had been ascertained almost to a certainty that the work- 
| ing expenses of each train amounted to 2s. 9}d. per mile, which would 
|| give a total of £1495. 3s. 11d. The next item was the cost of renewing 
|| the permanent way—£100 per mile—which would be about £187 for a 
|(mile a seven-eighths. The proportion of annual value of stations and 
‘| buildings was £89; the interest on capital, at 5 per cent., amounted 
||to £114; the depreciation of stock was taken at 10 per cent. (which 
was a very moderate amount), and came to £228; and, after making an 
; allowance of £286 for the trade profits of rolling-stock, they would find 
| that there was an actual loss on this mile and seven-eighths of £172. He 
|| thought the respondents had not the slightest justification in coming there, 
'jand he fearlessly asked for a decision in conformity with that given ona 
|| previous occasion. He would not trouble the court with more than one 
||example in support of his case, but they had found that, in some instances, 
'|portions of the land in the parish were considerably undervalued. For 
|| instance, Messrs. Betts occupied 229 acres, which was put down as of the 
|| rateable value of £274. 9s., whereas he was prepared to show that the net 
|| rateable value was £365, He confidently expected that, under all the circum- 
|| stances, bo court would see no reason to alter the decision they came to in 
i' July, 1856. 
| Mr. William Ponsford was then called. He said: I am a land agent, 
living at Brentwood. Since this appeal was last heard, I have audited the 
oss earnings of that portion of the railway lying between Tivetshall and 
manors between which places the parish of Moulton lies. The gross earn- 
|| ings on the three and a half miles are £4161. 4s. 3d. I have ascertained as 
||eorrectly as I can the profits and outgoings on the mile and seven-eighths 
|| passing through Moulton, and there appears to be a deficiency of £172, instead 
|| of there being any rateable value. have been over the parish to ascertain 
|| the rateable value of lands and buildings occupied by the respondents, and 
| | find them greatly underrated. I have ascertained the quantity of land on 
| the farm of Messrs. Betts by the rate-books, and I have tested it by the 
| tithe-commutation map. The farm consists of 229 acres, and, in my judg- 
|| ment, the real rateable value is £365. (Witness also instanced the land of 
|| Mr. Copeman and others as being, in his estimation, underrated.) : 
|| Cross-examined : Except for the purposes of this inquiry I am unacquainted 
|| with the parish of Moulton. I made my calculation as to the land and 
|| buildings which I referred to as being underrated, by examining the quality 
|\of the land, inferring its productiveness, and taking into consideration its 
|| proximity to roads and railways. 
| Re-examined: I have been extensively concerned in valuing in many 
|| counties, and I bought most of the Eastern Counties Railway Company’s land 
|| for them, 
|| Mr. C. UM. Bidwell, valuer, was next examined. He confirmed Mr. Pons- 
|| ford’s evidence as to the estimated value of the farmsin Moulton. Hesaid he 
|/should be happy to undertake to find tenants for the land at the rents 
|| mentioned. oe 
}|  Cross-examined : No two professional valuers of any judgment would differ 
|| more than 5 per cent. in their estimates. — ; : 
‘| Mr. Charies Adams was called. He said he had had great experience in 
|| the eastern counties, and he agreed in the opinions expressed by Mr. Bidwell 
;|and Mr. Ponsford. =: 
|| Mr. /. Stevens examined: I am the principal officer on the Eastern Coun- 
|| ties Railway in the audit department, and I have ascertained what were the 
|| groas receipts and returns between Tivetshall and Forncett in 1856. 
|, Mr. O'MALLEY objected to this evidence. The accounts must show what 
|, the earnings were. : : cs ’ 
|| Mr. Bovii1 (pointing to a hugh pile of accounts which had been laid upon 
the table) said, Here they are; we put them in. : 
Mr. O’Mauzy said he did not believe that the witness was capable of 
| 
{| 
i 





' 
1 





giving the results of all the accounts before them, which were so voluminous, 
that it was impossible to verify his statements by a reference to them. The 
only persons who could give evidence of the amount of traffic, were those who 
| | made the entries in the accounts, who, in giving their evidence, might use 
|| those accounts in order to refresh their memories. Moreover, the accounts 
| were not properly produced. It was mere trifling to bring those papers here 
| for the first time, but if his learned friend liked to put them in he might do 
;so. The respondents had a right to inspect the accounts from which the 
| facts in evidence were traced, and to have them proved by the clerks in 
|| whose handwriting they were. He asked whether the respondents could be 
|| expected to take the statement of any railway servant as giving the result of 
; such voluminous accounts without the slightest opportunity of looking into 
them and checking the statements thereby ? . 
| Mr. Bovint said the documents now in court, together with cart-loads 
outside, would, if all were examined in the way suggested by his learned 
; friend, occupy the court for six months; and as the clerk of the peace had 
| claimed the fee of ls. each, to which he was entitled, the expense would be 
very serious. If the respondents, however, were sincere in their professed 
desire for an examination, he would consent that the proceedings should be 
adjourned to the next session, and that, in the meantime, they should have 
the opportunity of having the accounts inspected by as many accountants 
as they pleased, the a of course paying the costs. 
Mr. O’Ma ey said he would consent to have the accounts referred to 
some person mutually agreed upon, who, at the next court, could — upon 
their contents, and that the merits of the question should then be discussed. 


| Was entitled to have all the accounts proved in the regular 


| 1856. On turning to those accounts for the lst of January of that year, he 





Mr. Bovrit said he would consent to such an arrangement, if . 
dents paid all the costs. —oe 

Mr. O’Mattey said he could not accept those terms. 

The CHarRMAN expressed an opinion that, in point of law, Mr. O'Malley 
: Way, and was not 
bound to accept them on any other condition. 
— ee said the respondents had never applied to inspect the accounts. 

Y, 

Mr. Henry Lee was called. He said he was the goods clerk to the Eastern 
Counties Railway Company at the Norwich station, and had got the books 
which showed the traffic of the line between Tivetshall and Forncett during 


found that 3 tons and 13 ewts. of goods passed over that portion of the line, 
realizing £7. 7s. 8d. The amount of traffic going from Norwich, and passing 
over the whole line, was 58 tons, realizing £28. 8s. 10d. At the end of each 
week he made out a sheet showing the whole of the traffic from Norwich, 
and sent it to Mr. Stevens. This sheet, called an abstract, would show the 
amount of traffic passing over Moulton and the whole line. 

Cross-examined : a the whole of the traffic leaving Norwich by the 
Eastern Union line would pass through Moulton; and, in the same way, 
nearly everything coming to Norwich, excepting the little which came from | 
the intermediate stations. 

Mr. F. Stevens recalled: He got the sheets weekly from all the different | 
stations on the line, and was able to calculate the amount of traffic, from | 
whatever source, passing over the parish of Moulton. In 1856 it amounted | 
to £2229, 4s, 3d. | 

| 








Cross-examined: He had not gone through all these balance-sheets him- || 
self, as there must necessarily be a division of labour; but he had gone | 
through the summaries. 

Mr. O’MA.uey endeavoured to learn from the witness the amount of the | 
traffic on each line—the Eastern Counties and the Eastern Union—but the | 
witness stated that he was unable to furnish the information, as he did not || 
make out the accounts. He (Mr. O'Malley) therefore submitted that this \| 
witness’s statements could not be taken as evidence—an objection which the | | 
court ruled to be valid. | 

Mr. Ponsford was recalled and cross-examined as to the course by which | 
he arrived at his conclusions of the value of that portion of the line which | | 
passed through the parish of Moulton. I} 

Mr. Bovitt moved to put in the order of the court made on the previous | | 
occasion, when the rateable value was fixed at £100. | 

Mr. O’MaLey objected to this. The order was not evidence, as it referred | 
toa + aed subject matter, the rate not being the same as the one now in| | 
question. 

The court decided to admit the order. | 

Mr. WV. Kitson was called to prove the fairness of the deductions made | 
from the company’s earnings. He said: I am assistant-superintendent of || 
the locomotive department of the Eastern Counties Railway, and have the| 
superintendence of the rolling-stock. I have from time to time given my | 
attention to the value of that stock, which, in my opinion and judgment, is| 
£1,140,000. I consider 2s, 93d. per train per mile is a low estimate of the 
working expenses of the trains. 

Mr, Evans having summed up on the part of the appellants, 

Mr. O’Matey addressed the court for the respondents. He commenced | 
by referring to the decision of the quarter sessions of July, 1856, upon which | 
the counsel for the appellants had so much insisted ; and he contended that 
the evidence which | now been given showed how preposterous it would 
be to rely upon that judgment; because it was perfectly clear, from the, 
appellants’ own witnesses, that it was impossiblethe court, when it gave that 
decision, could have been aware of the evidence laid before it to-day, that 
evidence not having been in existence a fortnight ago. The present was a/| 
different rate and a different appeal to the last. According to their own 
showing the railway company were never prepared to give to the parish of | 
Moulton the only information upon which they could rely for the making of| 
the rate; so this unfortunate parish was to be kept in litigation for years by | 
the appellants withholding the only evidence that could put a stop to it. He) 
objected to the evidence of the land surveyors and agents as to the railway | 
accounts, because that was not their professional evlling, and the law did} 
not allow their statements to be put in evidence. ‘‘herefore, so far as this| 
mile and seven-eighths was concerned, the appellan*: had not proved, by legal 
evidence, that they were entitled to one single de iuction from the returns. 
The onus probandt rested upon the railway compan: , because the law allowed 
the respondents to be in the right until the appellants proved the contrary. 
Setting the rateable value at £600, it left nearl oesieaetion of the who 
earnings to be applied to deductions, and the only evidence to show that they 
exceeded that amount was in the very vague statements of Mr. Ponsford. 
With respect to the 2s. 93d. per train per mile as the working expenses, Mr. 
Ponsford appeared to know nothing ato expenses, except what he had 
learned from the printed documents of the company which had not been 
admitted in evidence. It appeared to him that the inquiry and the calcula- 
tions, and the view of the case which had been ror tenn his learned friend, 
were totally erroneous. He (Mr. O’Malley) thought that the half-yearly 
accounts should have been produced by the company showing their 
whole financial proceedings, and which, he apprehended, threw more light 
on their true state than any trumpery evidence got up for the purpose could 
do. It appeared that the Eastern Counties Railway Company paid as a rent 
for the Eastern Union line £93,000; and he contended that that £93,000 
was the basis of the rateable value of the mile and seven-eighths of the line 
that passed over the parish of Moulton. Let them take the whole value of 
the line in the first place, and then take the proportion which the mile and 
seven-eighths at Moulton bore to it. That mile and seven-eighths might 
not be in itself valuable, but it became so as being necessary to other parts 
of the line which it tended to make productive. 

_ The CuatrMaN said his impression was that by making other parts of the 
line productive and valuable, it gave to the parishes through which those 
other parts passed the right to rate them according to their productiveness 
and their fair rateable value. 

Mr. O’Mattey said that Lord Campbell had ruled to the contrary. The 
value of this railway depended upon the rent that any persons were willing 
to give for it, and that rent, if there was only one person in the world who 
would give it, was the criterion of the value. In this case, £93,000 was the 
rent, from whatever circumstance the company were disposed to give it; 
and he maintained that the parish authorities of Moulton were justified in 
fixing the rateable value of the mile and seven-eighths of the line which 
passed over the parish at £600. 

The following witness was then called with respect to the general assess- 
ment of the parish of Moulton :— 

Mr. Charles Etheridge said he was a land agent, living at Starston. He 
knew the parish of Moulton, and some years ago made a valuation of it. He 
considered that the land was fairly and equally assessed. In one er two 
cases the land, owing to the erection of buildings, might be increased in value, 
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generally speaking, the assessment was a fair one. It was the same 

wth the ma oleae He considered that the rateable value of the 
land of Messrs. Betts and others was correct as it stood in the rate-books. 

Cross-examined: He made his examination before the railway was carried 
through Moulton. He thought the value of land was about the same as it 
was 20 years ago, though there was some competition for farms at the present 
time, and a higher rent might, in some instances, be given. Indeed, he be- 
lieved that many farms were let for more than their value. With regard to 
Messrs. Betts’ farm, no doubt from its high state of cultivation it might an- 
swer a n’s purpose to take it for a year or two at the rent of £365, but 
he call not continne to pay that rent with a profit if he had to keep up the 
farm in its present condition. With respect to Mr. Copeman’s farm, he did 
not believe any one could be found to take it at the rent named by Mr. Bid- 
well, and even at the present rent he thought Mr. Copeman, who liked to 
see his farm look well, farmed at a loss. 

Mr. Patmer having spoken briefly on the evidence for the respondents, 
the court adjourned. 





Tuurspay, Oct, 22, 

At the sitting of the court this morning i : 

Mr. Bovrxt replied upon the whole case. Reviewing the evidence of Mr. 
Etheridge and the speeches of counsel for the respondents, he contended at 
length that the only fair and justifiable mode of assessment was the parochial 
one—on a calculation of the profits or otherwise which were afforded by the 
portion of the line passing through the parish in question. He asserted, 
therefore, that the rate must be quashed, with costs, on the ground of in- 
equality of assessment, the judges generally having laid down the principle 
that the rating must be upon the profits of a railway in the particular parish 
where those profits were made, The rent could only be taken as thecriterion 
of the value when there was no other evidence to show what the real rate- 
able value was. In this case there was such evidence, and it showed that, 
instead of the railway in the parish of Moulton being of any rateable value, 
it entailed an actual loss upon the company. . 

The CHatRMAn, having retired to consult with Sir Willoughby Jones, who 
was presiding in the other ceurt, was absent for a quarter of an hour. On 
his return he delivered his judgment upon the case to the following effect :— 
He said: With respect to the rent payable by the Eastern Counties Company 
for the Eastern Union line, under the agreement of the 6th of February, 
1854, the court were of opinion that that was not a conclusive or safe cri- 
terion of the annual value of the railway. Another point made by the 
counsel for the respondents was that the part of the railway that passed 
through Moulton was absolutely to be rated as a component part of the rail- 
way, and as an indispensable link in a chain. But there was a fallacy in 
the argument which assumed that this was the one link that was indis- 
pensable, or the one piece of land, the occupation of which must be secured 
at any price. Such an argument was —- to every parish throughout 
the line, and would exaggerate the rateable value of the company’s property 
to an enormous amount. The opinion of the court was that, even supposing 
this mile and seven-eighths had the effect of actually increasing the profits 
of other parts of the line, yet that all the other parts of the line had a ten- 
dency to increase the profits of this ewe 4 part, so that there was a reci- 

rocity in the matter. They must look at the actual earnings of these 15 
urlongs in the parish of Moulton, which earnings were, of course, subject to 
the deductions allowed by the Parochial Assessment Act and by the im- 
portant decisions which had been given. If the a and not the mile- 
age principle were to be adopted, the result would be in effect the same; 
because in applying the parochial principle, they had the actual earnings on 
the line, and they would have to take the proportions of this mile and seven- 
eighths. It appeared to the court, also, that whether this annual value were 
considered on the principle that this was a part of the whole system of rail- 
ways worked by the Eastern Counties Company, or only part of the Eastern 
Union line, it would be in effect the same for all practical purposes. As to 
what had been proved in the case, the court considered that the appellants 
had shown the earnings of the 15 furlongs to amount to £2229. 4s, 3d. With 
respect to deductions, they had entered as minutely as they could into the 
question, and had endeavoured by examining the printed statements to arrive 
at something in addition to the evidence that had been brought before the 
court, but they had not been able to deduce therefrom anything of ane value. 
They thought, however, that the two first items—£1495. 3s. iid. for locomo- 
tive expenses, maintenance of way and works, general charges, &c.; and 
£187. 10s., allowances for renewing permanent way and works—ought to be 
allowed, while they thought the other items decidedly questionable, at all 
events as to their amounts. Supposing the two first items allowed—as they 
thought they were allowable—and deducting the sum of these two items 
from the gross profits on the 15 a the rateable value was reduced 
below £600 ; consequently, as the court ha 
rate—not being able to enter into the other items—the rate must be quashed. 
The court did not think it worth while to express an opinion as to the par- 
ticular assessments, objections to which had been brought forward by the 
appellants; and, as to the question of cost, without offering any remarks 
at might lead to discussion, which would be extremely unnecessary and 
improper, the court thought that the rate must be quashed, without costs. 
other appeal, involving the same question, was not heard, it having 
been agreed that it should abide the decision of the court in the first case. 





BERKSHIRE QUARTER SESSIONS. 
ABINGDON, WEDNESDAY, Oct. 21. 
(Before T. Bros, Esq., chairman, and E, H. Mortanp, Esq.) 
CHARGE OF GAS STEALING. 

Alfred Lane, —, was charged with stealing 500 cubic feet of gas, on the 
30th of September, the property of the Hungerford Gas and Coke s- 

Mr. CaRRINGTON appeared for the prosecution ; Mr. Grirrits defended. 

This case excited a s good deal of interest, the | age vd being a respectable 
tradesman in Hungerford. The particulars will be gleaned from the follow- 
ing evidence, but the main point is, that the prisoner diverted the gas from 
the meter by means of a piece of piping being placed between the inlet and 
arr which he detached from the meter, and thus escaped paying 

or it. 

Benjamin Keen said: I am the secretary to the Hungerford Gas and Coke 
ager. I know the prisoner; he is a hairdresser and tobacconist at 
a ‘ord. He hastwoburners. There is a service-pipe from the main, 
and there are inlet-pipes. The latter is the property of the consumer. The 
meter is put between the inlet-pipe and the outlet-pipe. The meter registers 
the quantity of gas consumed, and the company charge the consumer accord- 
—_ to that. If the meter is out of — e consumer ought to send to me, 
and I send a man to put it in order. The prisoner did not send any ee. 
We + meters four times a year, and usually go from house to house 
On the 1st of July I went to the house of the prisoner, accompanied by one 
of our men. We saw an indiarubber tube lying by the side of the meter, 


d not the means of amending the: 





which smelt strongly of gas. The joints of the meter were loose. On the {| 
evening previous to the Ist of October I passed the shop, and saw gas-lights 
burning as usual, apparently all right. At nine o’clock in the morning of 
the Ist of October I went to the shop and looked at the meter. The prisoner 
was at breakfast in the parlour. As I was going behind the counter the | | 
isoner said, ‘‘ You cannot go there.”” I said I must go. WhenI got there | | 
saw a in front of the meter, and, on removing it, I found that the! | 
inlet and outlet-pipes had been removed from the meter, and a piece of flexible | | 
tubing joining the two, thus causing the gas to pass this piping instead of the | | 
meter. The prisoner said—‘‘ You must not take that piping away; it’s | 
mine.” I said—‘* I must; I have suspected you for a long time.” He said | 
he had only placed it there the previous night, the meter being out of order. | 
I found that the meter showed that only 600 feet had been burnt during the 
quarter. The consumption generally for two fish-tail burners for the same | | 
number of hours that the prisoner kept his lights burning would be consider- | 
ably more. The two burners would burn 8 feet per hour. | 
he prosecution here put in a certificate, showing that the company were 
registered under the Liability Act. 
r. GRiFrits objected to the certificate being evidence, on the ground that | 
the prosecution had not proved the signature, but this point was overruled. {| 

Mr. Keen was then cross-examined by Mr. Grirrits: There are six or 
more persons who burn two lights the same as the prisoner. I have not 
taken the trouble to see how much they burnt during the last quarter. The 
prisoner commenced to burn gas in 1853. That is when he came into the 
town. I have gone through the various quarters, and seen how much he has 
burnt. I did not belong to any gas company previous to this. It was my 
duty to go round and take the quantities of gas from the different meters. 
I did not say “ this is just what I wanted.” Ifound the index stood at 
11,700, and when I got home I made the calculation. I was rather excited 
when I found the pipe. I went away immediately. I afterwards sent | 
for the meter, and when it came I examined it; it had no water in it. Until 
this transaction, I always understood the prisoner to be a very respectable 
man. Meters do occasionally get out of order. I think the prisoner told 
Anthony that he could not get the meter to act, and this was the reason of 
his having this pipe. The registration of the same quarter in last year 
was 500 cubic feet. 

George Anthony said: I am manager of Hungerford Gas-Works. In July 
last I went with Mr. Keen to the shop of the prisoner. I found the two 
‘‘ unions” of the meter were loose, and also saw a piece of indiarubber tubing 
lying by the side of the meter. Onthe Ist of October I went to the prisoner’s 
house by the direction of Mr. Keen, and saw the prisoner. He said he could 
not get a light on Saturday night, and the thought struck him that he would 
take off the meter and put on a piece of pipe which he had by him, as he did 
not wish to trouble me or Mr. Keen on Saturday night. When I got the 
meter home I tried it, and after the foul air had gone out, it worked properly. 
The meter was in good order. . 

Mr. Grirrits then addressed the jury for the prisoner. He remarked that 
the case was an important one so far as the gas company were concerned, and 
certainly > ortant one as regarded the unfortunate person at the bar, 
a person who had been respected by his fellow-townsmen, and to whose ir- 
reproachable character the officers of the company had borne testimony that 
day. It would therefore be very hard if they branded him with the name of 
felon. If they found him guilty of the offence he was charged with, they 
would say that he was to be classed with those who were convicted as felons, 
he would receive punishment as a felon, and have a stain upon his character 
which nothing could rub out. If they looked at the evidence, they would find 
that only an impression was given that the company had lost gas—the secre- 
tary had not gone through the accounts of other parties having the same 
number of burners, as he might have done; the manager of the gas-works 
had fairly said be could not tell whether the gas burned by the prisoner was 
an average quantity ; the pipe was placed where any person might see it, a! | 
very unusual mode of practice among persons who wished to cheat gas come || 
panies; and the day the officers of the company always made their inspection | | 
of the meter was known to the prisoner, yet he made no attempt whatever to | | 
conceal the pipe found. A circumstance much to be regretted was, that in- | | 
stead of the secretary leaving the prisoner’s shop immediately, he did not go || 
into the matter then and there. After other remarks, he said the defence he | | 
had to submit was, that the meter being out of order on the Saturday night 
—a_night on which gas was required by the prisoner above all others—he 
applied the flexible pipe himself, as he had not time to communicate with | | 
the company’s officers. He (Mr. Griffits) hoped that the jury, looking at || 
that fact, also at the various circumstances of the case, and at the conduct of | | 
the ~— throughout the affair, would acquit him of this charge. 

The CHARMAN carefully went through the evidence, and remarked that | | 
the best proof whether the prisoner’s statement as to the meter being out of | | 
order was correct, would have been the test of it at once. It was very much | | 
to be regretted that that was not done, as that would have left them without | | 
any doubt upon the case. It was not improbable that the meter was out of | | 
order, and that the prisoner adopted the course he did to keep upa supply of | 
gas. He did not wish to cast any reflection upon the company, but he thought ' 
it would have been better if they had come to another determination, and | 
said to the prisoner, ‘‘ You have done an unusual thing, and as it is evident | | 
you have burnt gas of which no account has been taken, you had better pay || 
the company for it.” If they thought the prisoner fraudulently intended to | | 
steal the gas by removing the meter, they must find him guilty; on the other | j 
hand, if they thought it was done only as a matter of convenience, the meter | | 
being out of order, and if they had any doubts about it, they must give the 1 
prisoner the benefit of such, and acquit him. | 

The jury deliberated for a few minutes, and returned a verdict of acquittal, 
which was received with applause in court, but at once suppressed. 

The CuHArrMan told the accused that he was pleased the jury had come to, 
the conclusion they had. He had been placed in a very critical position, and | | 
he (the chairman) hoped it would, be a just warning not to tamper with such | 
things for the future. | 

















THAMES POLICE COURT. 
Saturpay, Nov. 7. 
GAS STEALING, 

Thomas Ashwell, a master tailor, carrying on business at No. 19, Green| 
Street, Stepney, was brought before Mr. YARDLEY, charged with stealing gas, | 
the mon | of the Commercial Gas Company, whose factory and works are |, 
on the banks of the Regent’s Canal, Stepney. 1} 
The Commercial Gas Company have prosecuted severai -ersons for unlaw- I} 
fully and surreptitiously using their gas. A tradesman who had been guilty | | 
of stealing the company’s gas was fined £50 by a magistrate in this court, | 

and had, in addition, to pay a large amount of costs, and to pay the company 
for all the gas he had surreptitiously used. The next offender was prosecuted | 


} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 








by the C cial Gas Company at the Central Criminal Court, and con- 
victed on the clearest evidence, and sentenced to twelve months’ imprison- 
ment and hard labour. The company having ascertained that the prisoner, a 
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staid-looking and reputed to be a very religious man, 50. years of age, had 
‘been stealing their gas and burning it for a long time, determined to proceed 
against him criminally, and retained the services of Mr. CHARLES YOUNG, 
solicitor, te conduct the prosecution. 

Police-Sergeant Bridgland, 39 K, said he took the prisoner into custody 
on on bay last, at his shop in Holmes Street, Green Street, Stepney, 
and told him the charge against him was for stealing the pyore of the 
) Commercial Gas Company. The prisoner said, ‘* Yes, I know I have done it ; 
| the company took the gas-meters away.” The prisoner also said that he ap- 

_ a piece of pipe to the company’s main pipe, and by that means supplied 
| himself with gas. After leaving the prisoner in the station-house, he went 
| back to bis premises, and in a cellar under the shop he found a piece of thin 
| lead piping, one end of which was inserted in the company’s main pipe, and 
| the other end to a gas-pipe communicating with the burner in the shop. 
| ‘There was gas burning in the shop when he took the prisoner into custody. 
| He understood the meter was taken away by the servants of the Commercial 
{Gas Company on the 22nd of May. He had seen gas burning in defendant’s 
shop, and also in his parlour, in the evening in the course of the last month, 
and in the present month. He could not say the gas was continually burnt 
| vy the defendant since the 22nd of May. 

Thomas Wood, a foreman in the employ of the Commercial Gas Company, 
|said he disconnected a meter from the pipes on the defendant’s premises on 
| the 22nd of May for non-payment of arrears due to the company, and the 
| prisoner had no right to burn any of the company’s gas since that time. The 
|| prisoner would not permit him to go down into the cellar, and said that he 
|| paid too much for gas, and the meter was not correct. He told the prisoner 
}/ uf there was anything wrong in the meter the superintendent would imme- 
| diately correct it. The meter had not been replaced, and the company had 
| {not a the prisoner with gas since it was taken away. 
| Mr. Leter Atrell, collector of gas dues for the Commercial Gas Company, 
|} said the gas had been cut off twice on the prisoner’s premises for non-payment 

jof arrears. The pipes were also dissevered. This was not done suddenly. 

| The prisoner received notice, and was not taken by surprise. 

| ‘The prisoner : The pipes were all left for the reception of the gas. 

_ Mr. Atrell: But you had no right to use our gas until you had paid up 
| the arrears and given us notice. 

i} Mr. Yarpiey asked if the exact quantity of gas surreptitiously used by 
} the prisoner could be ascertained > 

‘7 rt. Jones, the engineer of the Commercial Gas Company, said in the ab- 
‘| sence of a meter it would be difficult to ascertain the exact quantity of gas 
{;¢omsumed. The prisoner had continually darkened his shop-front after sunset 

to avoid detection. . 

i John Cash, a boy, said he was in the employ of a tailor, who had occasion- 
'| ally taken him down to the prisoner’s house to sew for him. He was about 
|| two months in the prisoner’s service, and sewing for his master there. There 
j};was one gas burning in the shop every evening, and sometimes one was 
‘| burning in the parlour. One night the gas was burnt from eight o’clock in 
| iu the evening until two in the morning. He spoke only of what occurred 
| since the 22nd of May. The shutters were always closed while the gas was 
ourning. The first time that Mr. Ashwell commenced burning gas without 
,, the knowledge of the gas company was about last Whitsuntide, when the 
*| prisoner went into the cellar, fixed a small pipe to the main in the street, 
;} and then turned on the gas. He could only speak of the prisoner burning 
gas for one month since Whitsuntide. He informed the company that the 
| prisoner was fraudulently using their gas on Monday last. 
| Myr. Yanpiey said the witness Cash only spoke to one month. 
| Mr. Jones: But we assume the prisoner has been using it ever since 
| Whitsuntide. 
| Mr. Yarpiey: We can’t assume anything. We must have strict legal 
'|proof. Nothing is easier to prove than the consumption of gas. 
,| Mr. Jonzs: The Commercial Gas Company have been plundered to a very 
'| serious extent by this system, and wish to put a stop to it. 
Mr. YARDLEY said it was very probable the prosecutors could obtain the 
', evidence of some one who had been regularly employed by the prisoner, and 
'| he would remand him until Wednesday, the 11th inst., by which time the 
| gas company would, no doubt, be able to complete the case. 


| saaiaia 
HMAliscellaneous Prews. 
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i METROPOLITAN BOARD OF WORKS. 

| Fripay, Oct. 30. 

| The usual Weekly Meeting of the Board was held this day, in the Council 
' Chamber, Guildhall—Mr. J. Tuwarres in the chair. 

{ THE MAIN DRAINAGE PLAN FOR THE METROPOLIS. 

| Mr. Wricut, chairman of the committee appointed by the board on the 
4th inst. to draw up a communication to the First Commissioner of Her 
Majesty's Works, &c., in reference to the report of Captain Douglas Galton, 
R.E., and Messrs. Simpson and Blackwell, C.E., as to the main drainage of 
the metropolis, this day submitted the following draft for the approval of 
the beard :— 
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Metropolitan Board of Works, 1, Greek Street, Soho, 
October, 1857. 

Sir,—I am directed by the Metropolitan Board of Works to acquaint you, for the 
information of the First Commissioner of Her Majesty’s Works, &c., that they have 
had under consideration your letter of the 24th ultimo, forwarding, by direction of 
the First Commissioner, the report of Captain Douglas Galton, R.E., and Messrs. 
Simpson and Blackwell, civil engineers, with the appendix and plans referred to 
therein, and communicating the decision of the First Commissioner on the plan B* 
for the intercepting drainage of the metropolis, submitted to him by this board. 

The board desire me, in reply, to express their regret that the First Commissioner 
of Her Majesty’s Works, &c., has rejected the plan B* without communicating to 
them the reasons for its rejection; and to state that, with the assistance of their en- 
gineer, they have carefully considered the scheme proposed by the referees appointed 
by the First Commissioner, so far as the materials supplied have bled them ; 
that, while they regret the further delay which thus arises in carrying out the great 
sanitary work of the main drainage, the board are gratified to find, from the report 
of the referees, that they have adopted the principles of the plan of the board as a 
basis of their scheme, notwithstanding the latitude of investigation given to them in 
their instructions by the First Commissioner; and that the material differences upon 
this important question appear to be now reduced to the following points, viz.:— 

Recommendations which the board kave no legal power to adopt, namely, those 
which are directed to the object of intercepting the sewerage of extensive districts 
situate beyond the limits of the metropolis as defined by law. 

Recommendations of works the expense of which it has been admitted by the First 
Commissioner the board cannot with justice be called upon to pay out of the metro- 
politan rates; that is to say, the cost of those works designed for the extension of 
the outfall beyond Horn Church and Erith Marshes—the points which are suggested 
im Captain Burstal’s report, as fulfilling the requirements of the Act, and which the 
Ficst Coammissioner, at an interview with a deputation of this board on the 20th of 
November, 1856, stated would fully satisfy the obligations of the board, so far as 
regarded the outfall. 

Differences of an engineering and sanitary character upon the following points, 
viz. — 














Open sewers, with diminished falls, delivering at low water. 

A large increase in the dimensions of the sewers to provide mainly for an increased 
area and rainfall. 

An enlargement of the area to be drained by gravitation. 

The use of syphons. 

And the conveyance of the western sewerage to the Surrey side of the river. 

With respect to the open sewers, the first of the points lastly enumerated, the 
board have to observe that by the delivery of the sewerage into the river, as proposed 
by their scheme, it would be diluted with the whole body of the water in the river, 
whereas in the two open channels recommended by the referees (each nearly equal 
to the length of that part of the Thames between the points under consideration), it 
would be diluted with only five times its own bulk of river-water. If, therefore, the 
discharge into the river at B* would, as alleged by the referees, have a deleterious 
effect upon the health of the district, the evil would, by the plan proposed by the 
latter, be infinitely aggravated; or, supposing the scheme suggested by the referees 
to be as they contend, innocuous, the scheme — by this board must obviously 
be free from all objection. The board would er observe that the discharge 
under the scheme of the referees being mainly at or nearly low water, whereas, by 
the plan of this board, it is intended to discharge the sewerage only at or near high 
water, a considerable part of the advantage proposed to be gained by going 15 miles 
lower down will be lost, and the gain limited to nine miles only. To this it may be 
added, that inasmuch as at the point of dischi the invert of the sewer recom- 
mended by the referees would be 293 feet below Trinity high water, and 10 feet below 
low water, the sewers would be tide-locked during a considerable portion of each 
tide, a consequence of which would be that the sewerage would stagnate and deposit 
would be formed. 

As regards the increase suggested in the dimensions of the sewers, it may be re- 
marked that it appears from the report of the referees, that the sewers to be con- 
structed under their scheme are to be capable of discharging 224,839,809 cubic feet in 
the course of 24 hours, whereas the discharging power of the sewers recommended 
by this board is represented by 74,724,480 cubic feet, the plan of the referees requir- 
ing consequently sewers of more than three times the discharging powers of those 
proposed by this board. A portion of this increase is due to the proposal to extend 
the drainage area to districts external to the metropolis, as defined by the Act: but 
even if the scheme were confined to the drainage of the area contemplated by the 
board, the plan of the referees would still require sewers of a a capacity 
exceeding that of those proposed by this board by about 175 percent. Thi 


is difference 
is not attributable to the discrepancy in the estimate of the sewerage to be provided for, 
because the estimate of sewerage arrived at by the referees does not require an increased 
capacity in the sewers proposed by the board, of more than 6 per cent, but arises almost 
exclusively from the great difference between the amount of rain-water, for which 
provision is to be made'by their plan. The only advantage gained by this enormous 
addition of size, a difference, namely, of more than to 1, and necessitating a vast 
additional cost, is limited to the prevention of the overflow into the river at periods 
amounting together to about ten days in the year on the average. On the other hand, 
the scheme of the referees is exposed in addition to the objection of expense of 
construction, to the further disadvantage of apse | the danger of interference 
with the stability of buildings, and of materially retarding the flow of the sewerage 
during dry weather. Moreover, the plan of the referees is, as it appears to the board, 
open to the further serious objection, that by removing from the Thames the storm 
waters, it would take away a powerful agent in scouring the river—a course which 
this board would hesitate to adopt. 

As to the enlargement of the area to be drained by grawitation, this board conceive 
that the scheme which they have prepared makes provision for carrying off by gravita- 
tion all that can be so carried off with utility or advantage ; whereas the increase of 
the area, as proposed by the referees, appears to this board to involve the grave ob- 
jections of a diminution of the falls, an undue enlargement of the size of the sewers, 
tide-locked outfalls, a neem at low instead of at high water, and the consequent 
accumulation of deposit; and, moreover, as involving the construction either of 
reservoirs of enormous area, or the adoption of mechanical aid, the feasibility of 
which is not made apparent, and is, in fact, the subject of serious doubt. 

To this, it may be added, that the sewers at the outlet must be provided with 
storage reservoirs, and can never be emptied without a resort to mechanical means, 
which are not indicated in the report of the referees. 

The proposal to carry the sewerage of the western portion of the metropolis to the 
south side of the Thames, is one upon which the board are not in a situation to pro- 
nounce any opinion, as no details are furnished in the report in connexion with that 
part of the scheme. . 

Under these circumstances, the board desire to state that, while entertaining great 
respect for the eminent engineers consulted by the First Commissioner, they have 
arrived at the conclusion that the scheme which they have prepared cannot be adopted 
by the board. They also deem it their duty to observe that the open sewers pro- 
posed by the plan of the referees are, in their opinion, altogether inadmissible, and 
they consider they would not be justified in carrying out any scheme of which such 
open sewers form apart; but the other points of difference appear to them to be 
fair subjects of di and arrang t 

The board, therefore, direct me to request that the First Commissioner will be 
pleased to afford to a deputation from this board an opportunity of conferring with 
him upon this important subject, and that he will be good enough to appoint as early 
a day for the interview as may be consistent with his engagements. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, your most obedient servant, 
E. H. Wootrycs, Clerk of the Board. 


Alfred Austin, Esq., Secretary, Office of Works, &c., 8, Whitehall 


Mr. Wricut then moved that the draft report now presented be adopted 
by this board. 

Mr. Les.ie said he should move as an amendment that the document be 
discussed paragraph by paragraph. _ 

Mr. Wricur acceded to the suggestion, and withdrew his motion. 

The first paragraph was then agreed to without opposition. 

Mr. Lestie then moved that paragraph 2 be omitted. 

This led to a long and uninteresting discussion: but, on a division, the 
amendment was negatived by a majority of 26 to 6. 

Mr. H. L. Taytor then moved another amendment, to omit the following 
words:—“ And to state that, with the assistance of their engineer, they 
have carefully considered the scheme proposed by the referees appointed 
by the First Commissioner, so far as the materials supplied have enabled 
them.” He contended that, as they had not been furnished with the plans, 
it was impossible for the board to say with truth that they had “ carefully 
considered ” the scheme. 

Mr. SAVAGE seconded the motion. 

Mr. Doutron said, for himself he could say that he had carefully con- 
sidered the scheme of the referees, and had gone over it more than once 
with the view of making himself master of its contents, and if other gentle- 
men had not done so they had neglected their duty. 

Mr. Deputy Harrison did not consider he had neglected his duty, having 
read the report; but he was unable to understand it, as he had not the 
means before him for properly doing so. 

After some further discussion, the board divided, and the amendment 
was negatived by a majority of 28 to 6. 

The remaining —— were then put and agreed to seriatim, with 
the exception of the following, which was withdrawn:—“ To this it may be 
added that the sewers at the outlet must be provided with storage reser- 
voirs, and can never be emptied without a resort to mechanical means, 
which are not indicated in the report of the referees.” 

Mr. Wrieut then moved that the chairman, engineer, and clerk do wait 
upon Sir Benjamin Hall with this document. 

Mr. SAVAGE moved, as an amendment, that a deputation of not less than 
twelve members do wait upon the First Commissioner in addition to the | 
chairman, engineer, and clerk. 

This amendment was negatived, and the original motion was put and 


agreed to. 
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Tuurspay, Nov. 5. 
INTERVIEW WITH THE FIRST COMMISSIONER. 


The deputation, consisting of the chairman, clerk, and engineer of the 
board, appointed on Friday, the 30th ult., held a conference with the First 
Commissioner upon the subject of the main drainage of the metropolis this 
day. Sir Benjamin Hall was attended by Captain D. Galton and Mr. James 
Simpson, C.E., two of the Government referees in this matter. 

r. THWAITES (chairman of the board) said: This, Sir Benjamin, will be 
the third time I have had the honour of appearing before you on the all- 
important subject of the main drainage of the metropolis. It is now within 
a few days of a twelvemonth ago that I presented to you plan B*. That 
plan has been referred by you to three gentlemen of the highest eminence 
and respectability. The delay that has arisen out of that reference is a 
matter which the Metropolitan Board of Works deeply regret. I am not 
about to blame you for Soon so referred that plan; probably it was the 
course which any person under similar circumstances would have adopted. 
Neither am I prepared to blame the referees for the time taken by them for 
the consideration of this important subject. Indeed, they have acknow- 
ledged in their report that so vast has been the question, that the time occu- 
pied by them (being somewhat about nine months) has been insufficient to 
enable them carefully to master all the details and difficulties of the matter. 
No doubt, the referees found, that which the public will ultimately find, that 
the more they investigated the subject the more it was beset with difficul- 
ties which did not — on the surface. Without making any further 
| prefatory remarks, 1 beg to express a hope that the result of the present 
| conference will be to rescue the question from all engineering conflicts on 
the one hand, and from fierce personal and private jealousies on the other. 
I trust that we shall be able to bring to bear on the subject such an 
amount of common sense and practical knowledge as shall result in reliev- 
ing the inhabitants of London of those evils arising from an imperfect and 
an impure state of drainage, from which they have been suffering for so 
many years It will be my business to call your attention very briefly to 
some of the reasons why the Metropolitan Board of Works have felt them- 
selves unable to adopt the plan which has been presented to them, through 
yourself, from the Government engineers. One of those objections, and a 
| Very serious one, is the increased area which the referees propose that the 
board should deal with; and on that point it will perhaps only be 
necessary for me to remind you of the fact that Parliament recently, 
upon your own motion, fixed the area over which our jurisdiction 
extends, and an ae of that area at this period probably 
would be a question which you would have difficulty in settling. But, 
independently of the fact that Parliament has pointed out the area for 
which the A a pe Board of Works should provide a scheme of 
drainage sufficiently comprehensive to meet its utmost requirements, there 
are other grave objections to its extension, to which I beg to call your special 
attention. The Metropolitan Board of Works have an area committed to 
their jurisdiction of 1174 square miles; the referees propose that we should 
deal with an area of 354 square miles; in other words, that we should con- 
struct such a system of drainage as shall actually drain the agricultural 
districts by which this vast metropolis is surrounded—districts, be it re- 
membered, the residents of which, if they have any sewerage, are only too 
anxious to employ it by mixing it with the ordinary manure for agricultural 
purposes. The only object, therefore, of this increased area is to take off 
the rainfall such as is not absorbed or such as is not evaporated. One con- 
sequence of this would be, that we should have to increase the size of our 
sewers, making them, perhaps, of a discharging capacity three times larger 
than otherwise would be necessary. Another result would be, the con- 
struction of a class of sewers that for 300 daysin the year would be running 
with a mere driblet at the invert, causing ——— and a generalinefficiency 
of action and altogether opposed to those hydrostatic principles which, I 
apprehend, guide every engineer in the construction of such works. Ineed 
only observe in passing, that the question of deposits in sewers like those 
required for the metropolis is a very important one, involving as it does at 
the present moment an annual expenditure of something like £26,000. I 
apprehend that the object of Parliament was that we should construct our 
sewers of such a size, and giving such a velocity, as to ensure a proper 
scouring power, and that we should give effectual relief to those districts 
which are now suffering from tide-locked sewers, which cause deposits and 
generate gases ofa most fearful character, prejudicial to human life. Surely, 
then, in the construction of such sewers for the remedy of evils so patent and 
so obvious, we should see to it that they should be self-cleansing and not 
liable to the very evils which we are set to remove. In addition to this, if 
the plan of the Government referees were adopted, the sewers must be of so 
large a size as would render their construction a work of a most difficult 
character. Indeed, they would have to be of so enormous a size as to be 
almost impracticable in the narrow streets of London, and their construction 
would involve consequences the most fearful to the ratepayers during their 
progress, and probably throw upon them a heavy burden to meet the 
claims for compensation for injury done to adjacent property. The honour- 
able gentleman proceeded to state another objection to the plan of the Go- 
vernment engineers. He said, ever since he had read their report one thing 
had struck his attention as being very peculiar in connexion with their 
recommendations. They started out with the principle that one cubic foot 
of sewerage mixed with five times its bulk of water would become innoxious. 
They, indeed, laid this down as a principle, he might almost callit the formula, 
by which they regulated all their proceedings, for he found that the open 
ditches, to which he would hereafter have to refer, were based on this pro- 
portion. It was impossible, as no doubt the referees had themselves ascer- 
tained, to carry off the whole of the storm water which fell during certain 
days in the year; and the plan of the board made that admission, but, with 
a view of preventing an overflow of water into the Thames for some ten 
days in the year, these gentlemen proposed to construct sewers of such 
enormous capacity, involving a frightful expenditure of money and great 
risk in their execution. One naturally asked, why should this be, and 
what would be the condition of the sewerage when mixed with the storm 
waters on these occasions, when the tunnels which the board proposed to 
construct were surcharged, and their contents poured into the Thames? 
After a careful consideration of this subject, and taking the very worst con- 
dition of the sewerage, it was found that that which would pass over the 
tunnel into the Thames would be in the proportion of 7} cubic feet of water 
to one of sewerage. This was a larger dilution than that which the referees 
stated would be necessary to render the sewerage innoxious in their open 
channels. Therefore, one would logically arrive at the conclusion that, to 
increase the size of the sewers for the purpose of preventing, during a few 
days in this year, this very diluted sewerage from flowing into the Thames, 
was altogether unnecessary. They themselves did not profess that they 
were able to construct any works—indeed, they pointed out very clearly 
the disadvantage of constructing any that would carry off all the storm 
waters and sewerage which on certain days of the year must master their 











own tunnels; and some portion of the sewe must pass over into the | 
Thames, and yet to effect so small an object they proposed a plan that 
would involve a most disproportionate expenditure. He would now call 
Sir Benjamin Hall’s attention to the proposition for the construction of 
open sewers. The Metropolitan Local Management Act expressly pro- 
vided that the board should not construct any works so as to become a 
nuisance. It had hitherto been the policy of the board and of all preceding 
commissions to abolish all open sewers in which decomposition took place 
and noxious gases evolved to the prejudice of life and health. The 
referees appeared to take another view of the subject, and were of 
opinion that by a mixture of five parts water and one part sewerage the 
evil effects generated by the impure gases arising from open sewers would 
be destroyed; or, in other words, that a constant flow would prevent those 
consequences which would arise from a mere stagnant pool. The time that 
would be occupied in discharging the sewerage at the outfall, and the time 
required for decomposition of the sewerage by the action of the atmosphere, | 
were questions he would not enter upon then; but he apprehended thai Sir | 
B. Hall could not fail to arrive at the same conclusion the board itself had 
arrived at, that open sewers were entirely inadmissible, and that it was a 
proposition which could never be sanctioned. But he not only objected to | 
these open ditches because they were open, but because of their size and of} 
their fall. It appeared that it was only proposed to give them a fall of six 
inches per mile, and that the diminution of fall was to be made up by the 
admission of tidal water from the Thames to increase the velocity. It had) 
become a question with many of those who had looked into this plan how! 
the referees proposed to admit this water from the Thames into their 
tunnels. The quantity, too, which would be required to fill them under | 
ordinary circumstances was so enormous, that it really became a further | 
question whether it would not exercise a prejudicial effect upon the navi- | 
gation of the river—whether, in point of fact, banks and shoals would not | 
be formed in the stream. The first question—viz., how they proposed to 
admit the water into their tunnels on the southern side to the height they | 
proposed—was one which he confessed he was unable to comprehend from | 
the report of those gentlemen. On the southern side he found that they 
would have about 12 inches—or, in other words, would be able to form a/| 
reservoir of 12 inches depth; and, in order to have the same cubical con- | 
tents in that reservoir which would be required in an ordinary flow to fill | 
these channels and promote the discharging power which they professed to | 

ssess, it would require a reservoir of 460 acres, or a space as large as Hyde 

ark and Kensington Gardens put together. He need not say, therefore, || 
that any system which depended upon the construction of such a reservoir | 
to keep up its discharging power would be altogether inadmissible. This | 
question would probably hereafter be gone into, and the board would be || 
able to show from actual! levels, as well as from the statements of the re-| | 
ferees themselves, that that was substantially the state of facts. ‘Then, if 
they were unable to admit the water from the Thames on the south side | 
without the construction of so enormous a reservoir, they must also of ne-| | 
cessity be driven to mechanical power; and it was estimated that this 
would involve an annual cost to the ratepayers of £36,000, in addition to a 
first cost of £180,000 for engine power. He was sure that the question of 
so enormous an outlay for the mere purpose of pumping water into 
the sewers to increase the bulk of their contents, and enable them 
to discharge efficiently, would receive the very serious attention of 
the First Commissioner. He might further state, in reference to these 
open sewers, that it was found by the sections of the Government engineers 
that both of them were tide-locked at the end; they never could discharge 
from the invert; they must always discharge under some kind of pressure; 
that a certain number of feet of water was necessary for the purpose; 
and that the rising of the tide would, consequently, pond back the whole of 
the sewerage and the tidal water which had been lifted into them some nine 
miles above the outlet. The next point to which he begged to call atten- 
tion was the proposed extension of the outfall. That had been already the 
subject of conference. On the 20th of November last year a deputation 
—— to Sir B. Hall the plan B*, and it was accompanied with a reso- 
ution passed by the board declaring their readiness to carry out any exten- 
sion of their own plan, if the Government wished it to be done, and were 
willing to assist in providing funds for that purpose. On that occasion a 
member of the deputation asked whether they were to understand that the 
plan indicated in Captain Burstal’s letter, as to the pointsfof outfall, was 
pen d to the First Commissioner, when Sir Benjamin Hall said he did 
not think he should be justified in going beyond those points; because, if 
he did, he should be asking them to expend money for purposes other than 
were considered by the Legislature necessary for the metropolis. That de- 
claration on the part of the First Commissioner, if carried out, would relieve 
the board from many difficulties in regard to the outfall. The board was 
quite willing that the outfall should be extended to Sea Reach. He was 
prepared to admit that the point fixed upon by the board was not so good 
as that indicated by the referees. He considered that their reasons were 
sufficient and conclusive. The board was quite willing, therefore, to extend 
the outfall to Sea Reach, provided that the ratepayers of the metropolis 
should not be required to pay the expenses of that extension, but that those 
expenses should be provided for out of the national fund, as suggested by 
the First Commissioner at the conference on the 20th of November last 
year. 
Sir B. Harr: I did not say the expenses should be defrayed out of the 
national fund. 

Mr. Tuwarres: Well, I am careless as to the fund out of which the 
money comes, so that the ratepayers are not burdened with the charge. 

Sir B. Hatt: I never said anything as to the manner in which the 
money was to be raised, either directly or indirectly. 

Mr. Tawarress: I understood that the additional expense should be pro- 
vided for out of the national resources. | 
Sir B. Hat: I wish you distinctly to understand that I never had a 
glimmering of such an idea in my imagination, or that I said anything 
that could possibly lead any person to such a conclusion. I never in the 
slightest degree, directly or indirectly, indicated that the Government would 

advance a penny, or that Parliament would sanction any advance. 


Mr. TuwarrEs said it was not at all necessary for his purpose to argue 
out the question. The cost for extending the outfall from B* to Sea Reach 
was estimated at £1,500,000. It would hardly be just to impose a tax upon 
the ratepayers of the metropolis to pay that additional charge. The re- 
ferees had considered what districts ought to he taxed in aid of the rate- 
payers of the metropolis if the extension were carried out, and from the 
data given by those gentlemen he found that the districts, including per- 
sons residing 10 miles from the sewers, would have to contribute 3 per 
cent. of £150,000 towards the additional outlay of £1,500,000. Would 
so insignificant a contribution be an equivalent for the extension of the 
outfall? He thought the referees would, on reflection, agree with him, 
that it would be better for the board at once to present those districts 
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with the £150,000, and permit them to carry out a sealed sewer of 
their own, instead of accepting so inadequate a contribution. After 
all, the whole matter turned entirely upon a question of finance. It had 
been asked, why were the metropolitan representatives so tenacious on the 
matter of taxation as not to be je eng to take the sewerage down toa 
point of outfall, which it was desirable should be adopted? It must be 
remembered that when the Board of Works was formed the funds for carry- 
ing out the drainage of the metropolis were exhausted, and Parliament 
had come to a decision that no further grants should be made for parlia- 
mentary improvements, but that the metropolis must take care of itself. 
The board was called into existence to face an immense debt which was 
left to them as a legacy by their predecessors. As a municipal body they 
were denied every power which a merely provincial corporation possessed 
for the improvement of their town. He might refer to Liverpool, which was, 
probably, the most nearly analogous case to that of the en per The 
corporation of Liverpool had constructed magnificent docks, and had made 
other improvements, not by possessing the power of direct taxation, but by 
an indirect mode of taxation—namely, by the levying of dues upon the 
shipping passing and entering that port, and by other means. But in Lon- 
don there were no such resources. Although they had omnibuses and cabs 
tearing up their streets, any tax imposed upon those vehicles found its way 
into the public exchequer, and not into the hands of the Metropolitan Board 
of Works. If there were coal dues, they were absorbed by carrying out 
improvements in an area consisting of one square mile, and were not 
extended to improvements in an area of 117 square miles. Many other 
towns and cities had the means of taxing th Ives, or pc 1 property 
from which they derived a revenue applicable to local improvements. In 
Brighton, the corporation had a right of levying 4s. 4d. per ton upon all 
coals coming into the borough, in addition to their powers of levying a 
borough rate; and in Manchester, where large improvements had been car. 
ried out, and pure water had been secured to the inhabitants at a great cost, 
the corporation possessed the means of raising money by the exclusive 
supply of gas, the profits on which were applicable to such purposes. The 
Metropolitan Board, however, not having these means, were not disposed to 
plunge altogether into any expensive undertakings, unless they saw that a 
valuable consideration would be derived from them for the ratepayers of 
the metropolis. He repeated, therefore, that if Sir Benjamin H 
opinion that the outfalls should not be at B*, but should be extended to Sea 
Reach, the board were ready to carry out that plan, provided the funds 
were forthcoming; but from what source they were to come he would leave 
it for the right honourable baronet to explain. The board had aright to ask 
that they might be supplied with the means for carrying out these improve- 
ments. They were unable to make bricks without straw. It was idle 
for the public or for Sir B. Hall to expect the board to carry out these 
enormous works while funds were withheld from them. For the con- 
siderations he had thus laid before him, he hoped the right honourable 
gentleman would not require an extension of the area laid down by 
Parliament, and would not sanction any scheme which did not confine 
itself to the metropolitan area. In reference to open channels, he ventured 
to say that Sir Benjamin Hall would scarcely endorse the construction 
of works which upon the very face of them it must be obvious would be 
most injurious to the public health: and, lastly, as to the extension of the 
outfalls, that was a question he left with confidence in the hands of Sir 
Benjamin; and begged, in conclusion, to say that every member of the 
Metropolitan Board felt an anxiety for the speedy settlement of this impor- 
tant question; and he hoped that by means of this conference it would be 
so relieved from the difficulties with which it had hitherto been beset, and 
would be brought into such a shape by the friendly conference of the en- 
gineers, as to determine what the area should be, and whether the point of 
discharge should be at B* or Sea Reach. These were engineering points on 
which he had no doubt the referees and the engineer of the board would 
come to a satisfactory conclusion. The deputation had come in the best 
spirit to meet the First Commissioner, with the utmost confidence that he 
was disposed to meet them in the same way, and believing that he was 
anxious as they were to bring thisimportant matter to a close. He trusted 
that the result of their interview would be to facilitate the carrying out of 
this gigantic work. 

Sir B. Hav: I quite agree with you that it would be desirable that this 
matter, which has been under consideration for so long a period of time, 
should be settled and brought toa close as soon as possible; but after the 
observations you have made, it may be convenient tuat I should state what 
has taken place. On the 23rd of December I received your plan, and on the 
81st of that month, notwithstanding the holydays, I placed the plan in the 

hands of the referees. On the 31st of July they made their report, a copy 
of which I transmitted to you on the same day. Therefore, as far as this 
department is concerned, not one day has been lost in the consideration of 
this important matter. I hope and believe that the conference this day will 
lead to a satisfactory conclusion. I will now refer to the three objections 
|to the plan of the referees to which you have called my attention. 
You say that the metropolitan area comprises 117 square miles, but that the 
| referees, with a view to the main drainage, have comprised within their 
| area not less than 354 square miles; and you say that this involves an in- 
































main drainage be confined to the metropolitan area. My object when I 
j ay noe the Act of Parliament was the purification of the river Thames, 
| by cleansing it from all the impurities that may from any source run into 
the river within the area of the metropolis; and I consider that it is your 
duty to carry out that provision of the Act. 
But then you may say that the referees have included a larger number of 
square miles in their plan than is proposed by yours. So they have, 
and why? The reason is, that a great deal of drainage comes down from 
districts outside the metropolis, but finds its vent within the metropolitan 
area. Now, I think it is the duty of your board to intercept all impurities 
that flow into the Thames within the area of the district under your con- 
trol and supervision. As this may be a matter for the referees to consider, 
I think you would do well to appoint one or two members of your board, 
with your engineer, to confer with the referees. 

Mr. Tuwaires: I understand the increased area you do not insist upon, 
but call upon us to intercept all the sewerage within the metropolis? 

Sir B. Hart: Yes. 

Mr. Tuwarres: We are quite satisfied with that. 

Mr. Wootrycu: But the First Commissioner means in a particular 
manner—directly or indirectly. 

Sir B. Haiti: What I mean is this—and, as it is a very important point, I 
should be sorry that any misunderstanding should arise respecting it. 
Take, for instance, any stream—call it stream A—that falls into the Thames 
within the metropolitan area, I conceive that if there is any impurity in 
that stream which renders the Thames pestilential it ought to be inter- 
cepted, That is my view of the case. 





was of | 


creased size of sewers three or four times greater than is necessary if the | 


I don’t wish you to do more. | 


Mr. Tuwarres: Carrying your view out to the full extent, it would just 
involve this, that all contributory streams to the Thames must be inter- 
cepted, for there is scarcely any stream which, strictly Speaking, can be 
said to be a from impurity. But in many cases you would have no tidal 
stream at 
would be left without water. What the board are required to dois to re- 
move any impurities that are created within the metropolitan boundary, 
and intercept ~~ nuisances within that area. 

Sir B. Hari: Your argument goes to this, that should a most impure and 
filthy stream have its outfall in the metropolis, you are not bound to inter- 
—* if it became impure before it reached the boundary of your area. 

. TawarrEs: Your referees have not provided for such a case. Take, 
for example, the Wandle, which is certainly impregnated with a great deal 
of sewerage, and yet they do not intercept that stream and prevent it flowing | 
into the Thames. | 

Captain Gatton: What we have stated is, that the sewerage may be 
intercepted from that stream, and carried through your sewers out of the | 
district—but the Wandle should flow into the Thames as a pure stream; | 
that you should take the sewerage of Tooting, Streatham, and—— | 

Mr. Tawarres: Have you ascertained what amount of sewerage from | 
Tooting and Streatham finds its was into the Thames? or are you aware 
that not an atom of it does? Iam now speaking practically. 

Captain GaLton: We will take the sewerage of Croydon, which is a case | 
in point. They have had their deodorizing works, but those works ap- 
parently have not been successful, and they have now constructed a sewer 
which carries the sewerage into the Wandle, or a branch of it close to 
Tooting; or if not turned regularly into the Wandle, it is turned into your 
own sewer. 

Mr. Tuwalres: No, it is not turned into our sewer, nor into the Wandle. 

Mr. Wootryce: Naturally, that sewerage would flow into the Wandle 
beyond the limits of the metropolis, and therefore that is not the particular 
case against which you would have to guard. The Act says that the Metro- 





and the navigation of the river would be destroyed, as it 








litan Board is to intercept all or any of the sewerage flowing into the 
‘Thames within the metropolis. 
Captain Gatton: It is onl 
houses on the banks of the Wandle increased, the Wandle will become as 
foul a stream as the foulest sewer. 
Mr. Tuwatres: Why, then, have you not, Captain Galton, intercepted 
the Wandle in your scheme? 


, 


Captain GALTon: W 


a —— body of water down its course, and it is desirable that that water 
should find its way into the Thames, and you can make a sewer to intercept 
the sewerage. 

Mr. Towatres: We do intercept it as far as the metropolitan area is 
concerned. But see where your theory would land us. 
Richmond finds its way into the Thames; and, if your logic is correct, we 
ought to take steps to deal with that. Surely it is sufficient for our purpose 
that we should provide for the removal of all the nuisances which we create. 
Sir Benjamin Hall has given us an area wide enough—117} miles—to drain; 
but if some small portion of sewerage finds its way into the upper portion 
of the Thames beyond our jurisdiction, does it followthat the streams which 
convey it there should be intercepted at the expense of our board? 

Sir. B. Hatu: I think we are now getting into the engineering question. 

Mr. BAZALGETTE: We contend, as a matter of fact, that the sewerage 
from Merton, Cheam, Sutton, Carshalton, and a number of those villages, 
and the farms which surround them, never does get into the streams within 
the metropolitan area; and, further, we contend that the drainage of Croydon, 
which passes into the Wandle, does not come into the metropolis, but is 
deodorized before it enters, and that outside the metropolitan boundary 
the water is pure, and is used for domestic purposes. 

Sir B. Hatt: Now we are getting into questions which are better left to 
the engineers. The question put to me was simply this: What did I think 
ought to be done in relation to the drainage of the metropolis? My answer 
is a very simple one. It was my intention, and it was the intention of the 
Legislature, that the Thames should be cleansed from the impurities which 
at present flow into it, and it will be your duty to carry out that object. 
That is all I have to say upon the subject. With regard to the engineering 
| questions involved, they must be left to these gentlemen and your engineer. 
| Mr. Tuwarres: Then it turns upon a point which the engineers will be 
| enabled to determine? 
| 


Sir B. Haru: That is a matter of opinion. 

Mr. Wootrycu: You do not treat the Wandle as impure? 

Sir B. Haxx: I do not enter upon the merits of any one stream or river, 
or into any special cases. I look at the question generally, and at my ob- 
ject, and the object of the Legislature in passing the bill. With regard to 
the open sewers to which you object, I entirely agree with you that those 
sewers should be closed, and provision made for that purpose. 

Mr. Tuwaires inquired what the honourable baronet meant by being 
closed? 

Sir B. Hatt said he meant to convey the idea that it was extremely de- 
sirable that all channels for sewerage should be covered over. Then, with 
regard to the extension of the outfall, he was prepared to admit, as he had 
done before, that if the outfall were made at B*, it would meet the imme- 
diate requirements of the metropolis: He thought he might say that. 

Mr. Supson: Yes. 

Sir B. Hart continued. He wished to put before the board what would 
be the consequence if he were to sanction a plan for an outfall at that spot. 
His own impression was that, inasmuch as under their Act the board were 
bound to carry out these works without creating a nuisance to anybody, 
they would be immediately stopped the moment they began to make their 
outfall at B*. It was for the board, therefore, to consider whether they 
would run such a risk. The more the question was gone into, the more 
did it become the feeling of the public that the point of discharge should be 
much lower down the river than at B*, and he thought the point selected 
by the referees was the best point of discharge that could be determined 
upon. Then, with respect to the funds necessary for aegee extra ex- 
pense that would be incurred ty carrying the point of discharge down to 
Sea Reach, he repeated that he had never said one word as to Government 
advancing a single farthing towards the work. Even if Government enter- 
tained such an idea, he was perfectly certain Parliament would never sanc- 
tion it. He did not agree with Mr. Thwaites that the whole matter turned 
upon a question of finance. This was a great work entrusted to the board— 
a work that would last for ages to come, and ought to be carried out in the 
best, the most generous, and the most liberal spirit. He wished it to be 
distinctly understood that he did not say it should be carried out irre- 
spective of the question of cost; no doubt, every consideration ought to 
be given as to effecting the work with a proper economy; but, at the same 





e have provided for the interception of the sewerage | 
which we think will probably arise in those districts. The Wandle brings | 


The sewerage of | 














| time, he would repeat, the views of the Legislature ought to be carried out 

















in a more diluted state. Ifthe number of | | 
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in a liberal spirit, and so vast a work ought to be accomplished without too 
minute a regard for expense. It was said that the metropolis was placed in 
|a different position from that of other towns, and Liverpool had been 
| referred to; but Liv: 1 was an exceptional case. It had old charters of 
‘ine ration under which the borough had the power of taxing the whole 
|world. The shipping dues were very great, and were extended over the 
‘shipping of all countries. The proceeds of those dues, and other powers 
| possessed ‘by the corporation, were so great that they were able to effect 
improvements in the town of Liverpool. But that was not the case 
with other towns. Manchester had but recently received municipal powers, 
and yet no town in England had improved so rapidly as Manchester. The 
only source of revenue, however, which Manchester possessed was a gas 
| company, the proceeds of which were not very large. But supposing they 
| were, it only proved that the inhabitants were taxed by means of paying 
| | for gas that which yay otherwise have to pay in the shape of a rate 
Many improvements been effected in Manchester out of funds paid by 
the people of that town; he thought, therefore, that the metropolis was 
placed on precisely the same footing as Manchester, with this exception, 
| that, up to the present time, London had not spent a farthing except for 
| sewers, all improvements having been effected by the Government, or from 
the produce of the coal dues. 

Mr. Tuwarres said his point was this, that London had been for many 
years neglected, there being no governing power whose duty it was to carry 
out improvements; a large amount of arrears had therefore accumulated, 

‘and the board had now to grapple with the burden by means of an increased 
direct taxation, instead of by a slower and an indirect mode of taxation. 

| Sir B. Hart said the metropolis was precisely on the same footing as 

| Manchester was before it received municipal power. They had no funds 
| whatever to draw upon except the rates. 

Mr. Tuwairtes: But we have to provide for a very large amount of Go- 
| vernment property, which does-not pay one shilling in rates. 

Sir B. Hai: But if the Crown does not pay rates, it pays by way of 
contribution under protest a sum es to the rates, with the exception of 
;the royal palaces and the Houses of Parliament. Viewing the whole as a 
question of finance, it was to be considered what would be the amount im- 

|posed upon the ratepayers. The rateable value of the metropolis was at 
the present time, in round numbers, £12,000,000 sterling. There was every 
|reason to believe, looking at the past and what would certainly happen, 
| that the area would increase, and the amount of property over which the 
| board would have the power of levying rates would consequently also mate- 
rially increase. But, taking the value at £12,000,000, and assuming that 
the board were required to expend £5,000,000 sterling, the question was, 
what would be the amount thrown upon the ratepayer for ing out 
those great works which Parliament had delegated +0 the board. Sup- 
posing the board had no means of getting the money except upon 
the security of the rates; supposing that no guarantee should be given by 
the Government or Parliament to enable the board to raise the money, the 
probability was that they would not be able to obtain it at less than 5 per 
cent. interest. Now, if the board raised £5,000,000 at 5 per cent. for 50 
years, it would require a rate to be levied to the amount of £273,883 per 
annum. That sum distributed over £12,000,000 sterling would require a 
rate of less than 5}d., it being 53d. and 9-10ths. If the money were ob- 
tained at 44 per cent., it would require a rate to be levied amounting to 
£253,010, which would make the rate less than 54d.; and if the money 
|were had at 4 per cent., the annual sum required would be £232,751, 
making the rate 4}d. in the pound. Therefore, although this was a very 
great work, and would require alarge sum to carry it out, yet it would cost 
the ratepayers not more than 54d. in the pound. He would ask, was that 
such an enormous charge that they ought to be deterred from proceeding 
with the work in the best and most comprehensive manner ? 

Mr. Tawattes said the amount certainly did not sound very large, but it 
must be borne in mind that this was in reference to one work only, and 
would form only one part of their expenditure. There were the expenses 
of the district boards and of the local drainage to be added, and he was 
quite sure he was addressing gentlemen sufficiently acquainted with the 
monetary world to know that it would be an impossibility for the board to 
go into the money-market and raise £5,000,000 of money without the aid 
of the Government. 

Sir B. Hatu: That is another question. Iam not speaking of the mode 
in which the money should be raised; I am only speaking of the amount 
of the money required for carrying out this great work. Now, we come to 
the point immediately at issue, which is the outfall. The amount required 
to make up the difference between making the outfall at Sea Reach instead 
of B* will not require a rate of more than five farthings in the pound. 

Mr. Tuwartres: How do you base your calculations? 

Sir B. Hat: I call the cost £1,500,000, which will require a rate of five 
farthings; and the question is whether, for the sake of saving that, you will 
stop at B*. 

Mr. Tuwatres: If I understand you right, your opinion is that the out- 
fall should be at Sea Reach? 

Sir B. Hanu: Yes. 

Mr. Wootrycu: What sort of work do you contemplate for taking it to 
Sea Reach? 

Sir B. Hatt: Covered channels—that is what we are told. 

Mr. BAzALGETTE: That is the estimate for the open channels. 

Mr. Tuwattes: We are now coming to very close quarters on this ques- 
tion. I stated before, as I state again, this is a matter which entirely turns 
upon a question of finance. I apprehend that the majority of our board 
would be prepared to say that Sea Reach would be the best outfall, but it is 
a question which we have before urged, whether the metropolis ought to be 
charged for the extension. You so thoroughly concur that the metropolis 
lought not to be charged for it, that I concluded when we fixed upon B* 
| that the point of outfall was settled, though we were willing to go turther 
if the — were found. Now, I understand that your impression is, Par- 
liament will not be prepared to contribute to the expense of so doing? 
| Sir B. Hae: I do not believe they will contribute one farthing. 
| Mr. Tuwarres: If it is your veto that we must spend £1,500,000 for 
works which cannot be said to be a relief to us, and towards which the 
|contribution of the district benefited will be only £150,000, I am bound to 
,ask you this question—Whether, in the event of the Government declining 
|to make a direct grant from the consolidated fund in relief of the metro- 
ee taxation, they would be prepared to lend their guarantee to the 
d to enable them to raise the n funds, taking the security of 
the rates for the repayment of the money so raised, or would themselves 

raise the money, and lend it to the board at the same rate of interest, and 
as it was required. Ifso, the board would have something like an equiva- 
lent, in the reduction of the rate of interest, toa direct grant. 

Sir B. Hatu said that he was not prepared to say whether the Govern- 
ment would afford its aid by way of guarantee to the board in raising 














money on more easy terms than it otherwise could do. It was a matter 
which rested entirely with the Chancellor of the Exchequer. If the Metro- 
politan Board thought proper to wait upon that gentleman, he (Sir B. Hall) 
would be happy to attend any meeting, and hear what the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer might say on the subject. There was no doubt that the 
difference between the rate of interest was a very important point to con- 
sider; for, if the money could be raised at 4 per cent. instead of 5, it would | 
save something like £40,000 a year to the board ; consequently, if it ex-| 
tended over 50 years, without adding interest or compound interest, the! 
board would be gainers to the value ot £2,000,000. But he must again re- 
mind the deputation, that even if the board had to borrow £5,000,000, the 
utmost charge to the ratepayers would be 54d. in the pound. 

Mr. Tuwarres said the peculiarity of this case was, that the works to 
be constructed would involve a large and sudden expenditure, and that it 
would be impossible to raise the money in the market on reasonable terms 
without Government aid. 

Sir B. Hau said he was very glad they had had this conference. He 
hoped and believed it would lead to beneficial results. The question was, | 
what course they were now to pursue. The referees had submitted to him 
aplan. He was not wedded to that plan at all. If it could be shown that 
there were fallacies in it, or any errors, he was sure that the referees them- 
selves would immediately correct them. The only object they had in view 
was to devise a final and comprehensive scheme suitable to the purpose, 
and then to carry it out. The best course, therefore, would be for the 
Metropolitan Board to appoint two members of their board, associating 
themselves with their own engineer, to meet the referees, and he was quite 
sure they would enter into the whole matter in a good spirit, and would be 
able to arrive at some conclusion which might be satisfactory to all parties. 
A part of the understanding should be, that, in any arrangement, the sewers 
should be covered. As to the area, the object of the Legislature was, that 
the Thames should be cleansed from the pollution which runs into it within 
the metropolitan area; and that object the board must carry out. 

Mr. Tuwaltres said they were quite prepared to do that. 

Sir B. Hatt continued: With regard to the outfall, which was the only 
other question, if those gentlemen should determine upon a plan which had 
for its outfall the point B*, that might be submitted to him for considera- 
tion, but he strongly urged the board to carry their outfall down to Sea 
Reach, because he was perfectly certain they would have to do it ultimately. 

Mr. Tuwatres: Then you do not definitely say that you will object to 
any plan which has an outfall nearer than Sea Reach? 

Sir B. Haut (after consulting with the engineers): I cannot give an an- 
swer on that point. My own impression is, and you said also it was the 
opinion of your board, that Sea Reach was the best point barring the financial 
difficulty. 

After a few further observations the deputation withdrew. 





Fripay, Nov. 6. 


The Ordinary Weekly Meeting of the Board was held this day in the ‘ 


Court of Common Pleas, Guildhall—Mr. Tuwarres in the chair. 
THE DEPUTATION TO SIR B. HALL. 

The CLERK read the report of the chairman relative to the conference 
with the Chief Commissioner of Works yesterday. It merely recapitulated 
the main features of the interview: 

Mr. CarPMAEL moved that the report of the chairman be received, and 
entered on the minutes of the board. 

Mr. SAVAGE seconded the motion, which was unanimously agreed to. 

Mr. CarpMAEL said it was quite clear after that report that the board 
had a duty to perform as to the manner in which it was to proceed in future. 
With reference to its duties under the statute, the board was unquestionably 
required to prepare plans for main drainage. It had prepared plans, and 
had submitted them to the First Commissioner, who, however, had nega- 
tived them; so that at the present moment the board was not possessed of a 
plan to present to Government in order to get their approval for its being 
carried out. He felt that they were now precisely in the same position as 
if they had never prepared any plan, with this exception, that there was 
floating between the First Commissioner and the board a series of plans, in 
part prepared by the board and in part by the referees of the First Com- 
missioner. In his opinion, the board ought first to comply with the require- 
ment of the Act in reference to preparing plans, and then take up the mone 
question. The earlier both were dealt with the better. (Hear, hear.) It 
had been suggested by the First Commissioner that two members of 
the board, with their engineer, should meet the referees in order to 
discuss their differences and agreements. That the engineer of the 
board should meet the referee engineers was, in his opinion, very 
desirable, but he entirely disagreed with the recommendation of the 
First Commissioner, that the engineer of the board be accompanied by two 
members. He felt that, whoever these two members were, they would be 
placed in a false position. Now, it struck him that it would place their 
engineer in an unfair position if he were called upon to meet two or three 
talented Government engineers without some aid. At the same time it 
occurred to him that both the engineer of the board and the referees might 
be too prejudiced in favour of their own schemes, and therefore he thought 
that two eminent engineers should be named to accompany Mr. Bazalgette. 
At the former interview he thought, and he believed the world thought— 
he was confident the board thought—that the Chief Commissioner con- 
sidered that if this board made up its mind to carry the sewerage of the 
metropolis to B*, at the spot where he himself marked the map, under the 
instruction of Captain Burstal, it would have fulfilled its duty and all the 
requirements of the Act; and that, if any further extension of the outfall 
was decided upon, it would be dealt with in some other way than by taxing 
the metropolis. (Hear, hear.) That, however, did not md to be the 
opinion of the Chief Commissioner now. He must express his thanks to the 
chairman for the manner in which he had represented the board at the con- 
ference yesterday. In conclusion, he moved “ That the engineer of the 
board, together with such professional aid as he may require, be instructed 
to meet and confer with the referee engineers.” 

Colonel Kennepy seconded the motion. He had formerly opposed a 
motion for obtaining further professional advice, but under present circum- 
stances he thought it was desirable. 

Alderman Cvusirt, M.P., inquired whether the First Commissioner would 
be likely to agree to such a nomination? 

The CuarrMAn said he did not think there would be any difficulty upon 
that point. 

Mr. Dovtton quite concurred in the absurdity of naming two members 
of the board to accompany the engineer. Before sending the engineer, how- 
ever, it would in his opinion be requisite to settle some preliminaries. The 
board ought first to decide whether it would carry the sewerage down to 
Sea Reach without contribution, and members should recollect that the 








opinion of the First Commissioner as to the area to be drained was at 
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variance with the decision of the board on that matter. These points 


should first be settled. 

The Cuarrman said that the additional area proposed by the engineers 
was given up. f 

Mr. Les ridiculed the course taken by the board on the drainage 

uestion, and denounced both of the schemes now before them, asserting 

that the estimated expense of either would be doubled before they were 
completed. 
Mr. Alderman CusirT, M.P., wished to correct a statement made by the 
chairman in addressing the Chief Commissioner, relative to the coal-tax 
collected by the City of London. The chairman was represented to have 
said that it was spent on improvements within the area of one mile; but 
the fact was that only 4-13ths were so expended, the expenditure of the 
other 9-13ths being out of the control of the corporation. 
Mr. CARPMAEL, after addressing the board in reply, asked leave to with- 
draw his motion, which, after some opposition and a division, was granted; 
and the following motion, proposed by Mr. Savage, and seconded by Mr. 
Ware, was carried unanimously :—* That the report of the chairman on the 
conference with the First Commissioner be taken into consideration at a 
special meeting, to be held on Monday week, and that a copy of the short- 
hand writer’s notes be procured, printed, and sent to every member as soon 
as possible.” 


GREAT CENTRAL GAS CONSUMERS’ COMPANY. 
The Half-Yearly Meeting of this Company was held at the London 
Tavern on Friday evening, Oct. 30—Mr. Deputy Daxry in the chair. There 
was a very large attendance of shareholders. 
The Secrerary (Mr. Massey) having read the notice convening the 
mesting, the register of proprietors was formally sealed. 
The CuarrMan then read the following report of the directors:— 


The directors have the pleasure to lay before the shareholders the balance-sheet 
and trade account for the six months ending June last, as well as to report on the 
various matters of interest that have occurred since the meeting in April last. 

It will be remembered that the proprietors were then informed that a contract for 
the supply of gas (on the termination of the one then existing between the company 
and Mr. Croll) had been entered into with Mr. Clift, of Birmingham, but which 
that gentleman was indisposed afterwards to carry out, and which your directors 
have not thought it desirable to enforce. The directors, however, are enabled to 
add that the service was immediately taken up by Messrs. Edward and Alfred Prior, 
the extensive coal merchants, who have entered into a satisfactory contract in writing 
with them, to the full as advantageous as that abandoned by Mr. Clift; and Messrs. 
Prior are now in possession of the works, and carrying out their contract as from the 
29th of September last. 

Your directors would have been glad, if able, to report that all differences with 
‘our late contractor, Mr. Croll, had been brought to a close, but such is not the case. 
t was made a condition of the pany obtaining p ion of the works, that all 
matters in difference, or that could oe pe arise between Mr. Croll and the company, 
should be referred to arbitration ; and such mode of final settlement has been entered 
upon accordingly. 

You will have perceived from some of the public papers that Mr. Croll has made a 
large demand on the company. 

our directors regret exceedingly that, in the middle of a judicial inquiry, con- 
ducted before a private tribunal, such a report as appeared on this subject should 
have been inserted by respectable journalists in their papers. 

Your directors hope you will excuse them from following so reprehensible a course 
as publishing their version of this company’s case in this stage of the proceedings. 
Your directors feel that the course taken by another periodical, which, from being 
devoted to gas matters, would necessarily take more than ordinary interest in the 
dispute, is the course that your directors ought to follow. That periodical (the 
Journat or Gas Licutine) writes, under the head “ Circular to Gas Companies,” 
the following :— 

“* The arbitrators in the important matter of Mr. Croll and the Great Central Con- 
sumers’ have held three sittings during the past week, and afterwards adjourned, 
for the convenience of counsel, to Nov. 9. It appears from the case as opened by 
counsel, that Mr. Croll claims £34,783 for professional services, misappropriation 
and waste of gas, increase in illuminating power, and other minor items, besides a 
large sum for stock in trade and extensions of plant; but, as the case has been only 
partially heard, and the company will be precluded for some time to come from 
giving their version of the transactions, it would be premature in us to publish any 
report of the proceedings. We regret, however, to see that a similar discretion has 
not been exercised in other quarters, and that the Odserver of the 25th inst. devotes 
nearly three of its columns to a garbled and, in many instances, inaccurate report of the 
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Dr. BALANCE-SHEET, June 30, 1857. 
Topaid-up capital . . .. . £150,000 0 0 | By cash at bankers, viz. :— 
a 13,260 0 0 General account ... . £3,460 9 5 
£163,260 0 0 | Debenture interest account. . .... 23 9 
a ee -. * e 279 4 0} Dividend account . a a a 417 810 
Creditors on debentures, - ce all ak Css 66,000 0 0 | ——————_ £3,901 6 0 
Do. on bills payable. . . . 1. «© « «© «© £3,170 | Stock (pipes, bends, branches, tubing). . .... . 2,631 9 0 
is lee eee es sok eel ae eo 3,860 5 | Gas rents and arrears for the quarter ending June 30, 1857 23,976 13 5 
£7,030 5 8 | Sundry debtors Oe ae ee ee ie ee ee ee 884 12 3 
Dividends unclaimed to date . 417 810 } Land, works, plant, mains, services, meters, &c. £203,720 11 10 
Interest on debentures. . i 6 eel Ieee | Preliminary expenses . smalte, & eg 20,602 14 7 
Deprecistionaccoumt . 2. . 1. 2 1 + 1 6 8 ot ow 1 FOO 0 0] Office furniture and fixtures . . . . . 1 753 2 4 | 
Revenue account, for balancetodate .... ., . 12,491 21] oe 225,076 8 9 
(| oe eo ee ee ee ee + en ae ae a ee ee a ee a lk 
Dr. REVENUE ACCOUNT, rrom December 31, 1856, To June 30, 1857. Cr. 
To cost of gas for the half year ending June 30,1857. . . . . . £13,725 7 4 , By gas supplied to consumers and public lights, for the half year end- 
oS ee ea a eer £31017 0 Dee 6 te Se ee he eS Ow ST . £29,511 10 1 
Interest on debentures , . 1,648 1 0 
———. 1,958 18 0 
a a a ee ee £500 0 0 
OS eS ee ee ee 75 00 
OE a ee a 48 3 0 
Corporation inspector . oa 50 0 0 
Metertesting. . . 700 
Solicitor’s charges . . . «© © «© + © © 119 9 9 
ee ee 754 3 0 
Tradecharges . . . 818 111 
Stationery . ° ° 14615 8 
_ . Se ee ee ee 575 11 10 
Rent, rates, and taxes . 91613 2 
Meter fixing and paving . . . 206 11 7 
Bad debts and allowances, . . 491 7 0 
£4,708 17 8 
Depreciation for year ending date . . 1,200 0 0 
5,908 17 8 
DS See fot a ee Ok wae EA GP ey he ey ee 
ee le re Ce . £29,511 10 1 a ae eee 
Ce a £6,487 4 0 Wile dome. «ws sf 8 ee es st te eT 
Depreciation, as per statement to June 30,1856. . . 4,200 0 0 Balance from last revenue account, as per official auditors’ state- 
Balance, being net profitcarrieddown. . . ... . . 12,491 2 1 ee ee Oe ee eek a 
EE ws ie 06S & ea ee we ie . £23,178 6 1 re. 2 ee ee ee ee ee el ON 
Balance broughtdown. . . ..... + 0 © © « « &82,491 2 1 


ex parte evidence already tendered, upon which it also comments in a manner that 
may not be justified by the facts when they are all before the arbitrators. Such in- 
discretion merits the severest reprobation, and cannot fail to recoil upon those 
through whose conni a new el t of discord has been imported into the | 





already embittered dispute between the parties.” (Cheers.) 

This (the chairman remarked) is quoted from a journal which has always 
consistently opposed this company hitherto; and the value of a paragraph | 
of this kind, coming from a source so impartial—the editor of the Journat | 
being the arbitrator selected by Mr. Croll himself in this matter—cannot | 
fail to attract your notice, and possess a certain value-in your minds, | 
(Hear, hear.) 

As, however, in consequence of the reports adverted to, your directors cannot pass | 
the whole matter in silence, they will but observe that they have not the least ex- 
pectation that the able gentlemen who have the case before them judicially will 
award anything to Mr. Croll — the ordinary sums which, in the absence of dis- 
pute, might have been coming from the company to Mr. Croll for gas supplied. The 
very items and amount of the demand made by Mr. Croll, and delivered for the first 
time in the arbitrators’ chambers a very few days since, and which are as follows, 
— your directors trust, satisfy you also of the characterof his demand. Mr. Croll 
claims— 


For services rendered as general and consulting engineer and agent . £7,718 18 © 
For misappropriation of gas (explained to be for five 
years, from 1852 to 1857), including gas supplied 
to the public lights for the year ending June 24, 
1857, and gas for illuminations on May 29,1856 . £11,155 5 0 
For fas supplied from June 24 to July 25,1857. . . 1,12317 0 
For lighting, cleaning, &c., privatelamps . .. . 351 6 0 
For extra cost in manufacturing gas for illuminations. 100 0 0 
£12,730 8 0 
Deduct sums received in excess of, gas rental, &c., to 
SS a ae ee ~~ = ees 
—_——._ 7,711 410 
Excess of railwaydues . . . 2 «+ © © «© © 1,312 14 9 
Extra charge for illuminating power . . . . . . 18,040 11 3 
Total . cee eo ps ws Ss 


Your directors rely on your sound judgment in leaving your interests, as regards 
this arbitration, in their hands, unfettered by any premature discussion of your case, 
which they feel ought first to be stated in the presence of the arbitrators, and not 
before the public. : 

Reverting now to the trading operations of the company for the six months ending 
June last, particulars of which are already in the hands of the shareholders, it is a 
matter of considerable pleasure to them to be able to refer the proprietors to such 
satisfactory results as those shown in the balance-sheet; the steady improvement in 
the rental, which shows, when compared with the corresponding period of 1856, an 
increase of £3634. 0s. 6d. The current profits are thereby raised to a net sum of 
£7918. 7s. 1d., after paying income-tax on a former dividend and debenture interest, 
as well as providing £1200 for a depreciation-fund, as agreed on by the shareholders 
at former general meetings. The directors, therefore, recommend that a dividend at 
the rate of 8 per cent. per annum, free of income-tax, be declared, and payable on 
and after the 26th day of November next. This will absorb the sum of £6530. 8s., 
and leave, with the undivided profits of former years, a sum of £5960. 14s. awaiting 
appropriation when the proper moment and conditions shall have arrived, and sub- 
ject, in the meantime, to any circumstances and claims to which it may be liable. 

The directors have to announce, with deep regret, the death of one of their earliest 
friends and colleagues, Mr. W. F. A. Delane—a gentleman whose high position, 
talent, and exertions have been of essential service to the company, and whose un- 
varying kindness and urbanity won for him the sincerest regard of his brother direc- 
tors. The vacancy thus created in the direction the board has, in conformity with | 
the duty imposed upon it by the provisions of the Companies’ Clauses Act, filled up | 
by the election of Mr. Rowe for the remainder of the period for which Mr. Delane | 
was elected, viz., until April next. This appointment the directors hope will be | 
acceptable to the shareholders, and will prove of essential service to the company. 

In closing a report which includes a greater variety of incident than it has usually | 
been the duty of the directors to seoeel, there still remains to them to congratulate | 
the proprietors, at this their seventh anniversary meeting, on the steady progress of | 
their trade, which, while it provides for the effective service of a great public neces- 
sity, secures to the shareholders a remunerative dividend on their investments. | 











The CHAIRMAN said the report of Dr. Letheby to the Commissioners of | 
Sewers as to the illuminating power of the company's gas was appended to 
the report. 

The annexed statement of accounts, having been previously sent to the 
shareholders, was taken as read. 
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A SHAREHOLDER requested the chairman to read Dr. Letheby’s report, 

as there had been many complaints lately as to the quality of the company’s 
as. 

The CHAIRMAN complied, and read as follows:— 


To the Honourable Commissioners of Sewers of the City of London. 

Gentlemen,—I have the honour to submit my report of the illuminating power and 
chemical quality of the gas supplied to the city of London by the Great Central 
during the three summer months. The gas has been tested in the usual way at the 
laboratories at the London Hospital and at Coleman Street. In all, there have been 
79 experiments made on it; and the results of these examinations are, that, when 
the gas was burnt in accordance with the Act of Parliament directions, its mean 
illuminating power was equal to that of 10°75 sperm candles, or 12°3 wax, each of 
120 grains consumption. This is a little above the parliamentary standard, although 
it is not equal to the usual illuminating power of the gas, or to the power of it at 
the present time. In the month of July, and at the beginning of August, the gas 
was much below the proper standard; and this has had the effect of reducing the 
average power of the gas to the low figure already mentioned. During the last month, 
however, it has again reached its accustomed intensity. The chemical quality of the 


|] gas in respect to the amounts of ammonia and tarry matter present has been very 


satisfactory; and the gas been remarkably free from sulphuretted hydrogen. 
I have the honour, &c., H. Lernesy, M.B. 
London Hospital, Aug. 10, 1857. 


The CuatrMan said, I think it only fair to the present contractors that 
I should state that the circumstance of the low amount of illuminating 
power of the gas which occurred during some part of the months of July 
and August, was entirely owing to the dilapidated state in which the works 
were left by Mr. Croll, and which imposed upon us a sar sang in obtaining 
the requisite amount and quality of gas. That difficulty, 
say, is now surmounied; and it will not, I trust, happen again. (Hear, 
|hear.) Now, gentlemen, before I make any remarks upon the balance- 








| 
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am happy to | 


| 


j | sheet which I hold in my hand, I feel it a duty to state to you, that I attended | 


i 
{ 


| 


compan and Mr. Croll; and I can honestly state to you, that if the con- 


| cerns of this company were my own private concerns, and not belonging to 


this proprietary, that trial would not afford me the slightest alarm, or | 


|| ground for apprehension. (Hear, hear.) I think it my duty to state thus 
;| far, and then, in obedience to the discretion imposed in our report, I will 


;| not further allude to that branch of the subject. 


| 
| 


| 
| 
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I have, however, gentle- 
| men, the _ to state to you that, since we last met in this room, Mr. 
| Clift, of Birmingham, who was then under contract with this company, 


|and heard the entire evidence of the three days’ arbitration between this | 


| 


| from information which I have reason to believe was obtained at Bow Com- | 


| . . . . 
|mon, had his confidence in his own resources and manufacturing powers 


so shaken as to produce such nervous, and undecided, and disagreeable | 


| feelings, that the board thought, under all the circumstances, they acted | 
| with sound discretion in not pressing that gentleman to carry out his con- | 


tract with the company. (Hear, hear.) And they were the more ready 
to do that, as they have now contractors of acknowledged name and of 


considerable power, who have with the greatest alacrity taken up the con- | 


| tract, and who have, I believe, made arrangements for carrying it on in a | 


| very able manner; whose knowledge of the coal trade, and the mode of 
| disposing of the coke, and their extensive resources in that way, I believe 


will make them likely to be valuable contractors to the company, as well | 


|as have a profitable return for themselves. (Hear, hear.) I may mention, 
|with reference to the transition state of the contract from Mr. Croll to 


|| Messrs. Prior, that we felt exceedingly alarmed and anxious, about the | 


month of May, that the proper repair of the works necessary for the pro- 
duction of the winter supply of gas was not being proceeded with. We 
therefore had several meetings soon after that, with a view of obtaining an 


termination of Mr. Croil’s contract. I may state that the report of 
Mr. Hawksley had awakened our suspicions on that point; and, 
indeed, Mr. Croll himself admitted that no time was to be lost in 
getting possession, for the sake of effecting the necessary repairs. We 
therefore had a negotiation on that matter, which resulted, on the 
25th of July—rather later than we had wished—in paying down to 
Mr. Croll £5000 for the stock of coal, and horses and carts, and 
stock, and everything on the works, subject to a valuation by 
parties, to be afterwards agreed upon on both sides. (Hear, hear.) 
The new contractors, Messrs. Prior, took possession of the works on the 
25th of July—as Mr. Croll came out they went in—and the men employed 
and all the parties connected with the working of the company were trans- 
ferred to them, and they have since continued the supply of gas. That, as 
I said, took place on the 25th of July. They went fresh into the works, 
and I am sorry to say they found them in a very dilapidated state and con- 
dition, as I explained before to the honourable proprietor who made the 
remark about the low illuminating power of our gas. But, gentlemen, 
Messrs. Prior's contract was from the 29th of September. The previous 
supply, from the 25th of July, when they took possession of the works, was 
upon this stipulation—which I think was only reasonable and fair—that if, 
from the state of the works, any extra cost was incurred in the production 
of the gas, they should be reimbursed by the company, and that they should 
suffer no loss on that account. (Hear,hear.) Those are the terms on which 
the business has been conducted from the 25th of July to the 29th of Sep- 
tember; and from the latter date the contractors have been carrying on 
their service at a charge to the company of 1s. 9d. per 1000 feet of gas—the 
same terms as before. I am happy to inform you that the work has been 
done satisfactorily; and I think I may venture to say that the next report 
of Dr. Letheby will not contain such remarks as to the illuminating power of 
the gas as are contained in the document I have read to you this evening. 
I may mention, likewise, that in our contract, which they have given secu- 
rity for the performance of, there is a clause which provides that the stan- 
dard illuminating power of the gas shall be 12 candles of 120 grains, 
without any provision for the payment of an additional charge for extra 
illuminating power; so that we shall have, in future, no dispute upon a 
matter which has now brought upon us a claim of some £18,000 in another 
quarter. They agree, likewise, to take Dr. Letheby’s report—an officer 
wholly unconnected with us, and appointed by the Corporation of London— 
as to the illuminating power of the gas; so that there will be no ground for 
disputing in any way. And we have had inserted in our contract a power 
of re-entering upon the works in case of failure. So far, therefore, as the 
terms of this contract are concerned, the shareholders may rest assured that 


I think it is only right before dismissing this part of the subject that 


found ourselves in possession of imperfect works for the production of gas, we 
looked round the scientific world to obtain as an adviser a gentleman of the 
first eminence in his profession; and we called in to our aid Mr. Alexander 
Wright, who is well known as a gentleman of great capacity and adminis- 
trative wes, as has been evinced by the position he holds in the Metro- 








politan d of Works—the honourable chairman of which I am happy to 


earlier possession of the works than the 29th of September, which was the | 





| 


; | before the meeting, and therefore I shall have much pleasure in moving a 
the directors have taken every necessary precaution; and I think that you, | 
as well as they, have reason to be satisfied with the result. (Hear, — | 


efore é | I trust they will continue to carry out all their duties connected with the 
should state, as an act of justice to a very able individual, that, directly we | 


see present to-night, and who will agree with me that he is one of the most | 
able men in that body—and I may say in addition that he is equally 
eminent in his profession as a gas engineer. That gentleman has given us 
his most earnest efforts in some of the difficulties.in which we were placed, 
but which, I am happy to say, we consider we have now surmounted. 
Gentlemen, I do not think that the balance-sheet which you have had 
before you calls for many remarks from me. It is one, I consider, of a very | 
satisfactory nature; and in looking through the items, and comparing them 
with the items of the corresponding period of last year, I do not think there | 
is much to remark upon. You wi ao that there has been a slight | 
addition to the issue of new shares. The amount issued up to June, 1856, of | 
the £15,000 which you authorized us to issue, was £12,100, and is now |! 
£13,260; so that we have still £1740 to issue in that shape when we require | 
it. We are authorized to issue the £15,000 of new shares, but we told you | 
we should only issue that stock as we required the funds; and, therefore, to | 
the extent I have mentioned, we have had a further issue of these shares | 
during the last year. 
A Proprietor: That will come in nicely to pay Mr. Croll. | 
The CHarrman: You will perceive that the gas rents for the half year 
ending June 30 are £23,976 against £19,696 in the corresponding period of 
last year. Indeed I may say that the increase of gas rental which appears 
in the revenue account is exceedingly satisfactory to the directors. 
Mr. Lutuam: At what price were the shares issued? 
The CuarrnMan: The shares were issued pro rata to those proprietors 
who chose to take them; but those not taken by the shareholders have | 
been sold at £2. 10s. premium. 1226 shares were issued pro rata, at par, | 
and there are 174 shares remaining undisposed of. 
Mr. LutHAM: What do you mean by saying they were issued pro rata ? 
The CHarrman: A general circular was sent to all the shareholders, 
offering them the 1500 shares in proportion to their several holdings. Those 
who took them had them at par; and those not taken were, of course, left 
on hand. The number of shares so issued was 1226 at par, which left 274; | 
of those, 100 have been sold at £2. 10s. premium, and there are now 174) 
remaining. 





Mr. LutHAmM: But I want to know to whom and how they were sold? 

The CuarrMan: We sold them in the market. 

Mr. Lutuam: Because I should liked to have had a pull as well as others. | 
(A laugh.) 

The Cuarrman: I think we got a very fair price. (Hear, hear.) We | 
have 174 shares still on hand, which the directors when they require the 
money will realize. | 

Mr. Lutnam: I am quite satisfied with the price, and also with the| 
manner in which the shares were sold. | 
The CuarrMan: In reference to the other charges upon the revenue ac- 
count, I think you will find that they run very much on all fours with | 
similar charges in former half years. The great feature of the revenue 
account is the amount for gas supplied to consumers and for public lights, | 
which is £29,511. 10s. 1d., as compared with £25,877 for the corresponding | 
period of 1856, and which is an important addition to our revenue. (Hear, | 
hear.) Iam glad, also, to say that the revenue is still increasing, and we | 
shall give every exertion in our power to continue that desirable course. I | 
now come to the last figures in the account, viz., the balance brought down | 
of £12,491. 2s. 1d. To pay the dividend which we recommend to you will 
require £6530; that will leave a very respectable balance to meet any con- | 
tingencies that may arise. (Hear, hear.) I do hope, as we propose to divide 
at the rate of 8 per cent., free of income-tax, on the present occasion, the 
shareholders will be satisfied both with our statement and the dividend. 
(Hear, hear.) I have had a very ingenious and able paper sent to me by a 
gentleman (I do not know whether he is now in the room), in which he 
argues to show that we ought to divide each half year every penny we | 
make. (No, no.) I put it to you, as men of business, whether the safe | 
course is not according to our best judgments so to divide the earnings as 
to make sure that we shall have a pretty uniform dividend, rather than | 
have sometimes a very high dividend, and perhaps sometimes a very low | 
one. I hope you will agree with our views on this matter; and therefore I 
shall conclude by moving, “ That the report of the directors now read be | 
received and adopted; that their proceedings be confirmed; that the ac- 
counts to the 30th of June be passed; a dividend at the rate of 8 per cent., | 
free of income-tax, for the half year be declared, and that the same be 
payable on and after the 24th of November next.” 

ir. Lupron seconded the report, and expressed his regret that Mr. Croll | 
had ceased to be connected with the company. | 

Mr. Lutuam: I think, sir, you might have gone a little further in that 
report. You might have stated how your works were progressing in shape 
and improvement, and whether your present contractors have created 
any nuisance such as we used to be subjected to a few months back. I 
think you ought to have been in possession of such information as would 
have assured the meeting of the efficiency and well-working of the place at 
Bow Common. As no allusion has been made to that subject in the quarter 
from which it —_ be expected, I beg to state that I have this day seen 
Dr. Ansell, the medical officer of the district, who assures me that the works 
are progressing in the most satisfactory manner. (Hear, hear.) I felt it 
my duty to state here, six months ago, that the works were in a most filthy 
condition—in fact, that they were the worst conducted in the metropolis; 
but Dr. Ansell now assures me that they are in a fair way of becoming A 1 
amongst such establishments. I think it right to tell you what he said, be- 
cause, if it had been quite the contrary, I should have named it as I have 
done now. I think, however, the directors might have referred to it in 
their — and I would rather it had come from them than from me. 

The CuarrMan: I cannot help differing from Mr. Lulham, and I think it 
must be much more satisfactory to the proprietors to hear a volun 
statement in that way than a formal declaration on the part of the board. 
I can certainly bear out the fact that our works do present a very different 
appearance to what they;have been accustomed to do, and I hope by-and-bye, 





when the necessary arrangements are completed, our works will be, as the 
worthy proprietor calls them, “ A 1 in the metropolis.” (Hear, hear.) 
The motion was then put and carried. 


Mr. Deputy BarnarD: I do not know, sir, that there is anything now 


vote of thanks to the chairman and board of directors for their continued 
attention to the affairs of this company. I feel that it is due to them, and 


company with that zeal, ability, integrity, and honour which I know them 
to be capable of, and which they have hitherto displayed. I think we ought 
to encourage them when we meet them in this manner, and to sustain their 
efforts whenever they meet with opposition, from whatever quarter it may 
come. On the other hand, if we see cause to blame them in anything, there 
ought to be no hesitation in doing so ; but, until we find that to be the case, 
we ought to support them by every means in our power. (Cheers.) 
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The motion naning been seconded, 

Mr. Kerry said: I understood the chairman to say, that the board hav- 
ing lost one of their number had elected another gentleman to fill the 
vacancy. Now, I cannot help thinking that that is really the province of 
the shareholders ; and I rise, therefore, to ask whether it is competent for 
directors to elect the members of their own body without consulting the 
shareholders ? 

The CHairmMan: We are, I can assure you, most desirous that the pro- 
vince should be yours, but our legal adviser, Mr. Davison, informed us that, 
in such a case as this, the duty was imposed upon us by the Act of Parlia- 
ment. The duty of the directors is to fill up vacancies which may occur, 
but only for such period as the gentleman whose vacation of office is de- 
clared would have occupied his seat, and at the regular meeting of the pro- 
prietors for that p se the person so appointed comes before you for your 
poouenes or rejection. I believe this is common to all companies under 
the Clauses Act. 

A Proprietor: I thought of putting up for a director myself. 

Mr. Lutuam: I do not think this is as it ought to be; and, from the 
number of gentlemen I see now sitting at the other side of the table, I think 
one might have been spared until the proper time to bring the matter before 
the proprietors. When the vacancy has been filled up in this way, it would 
be ievidions for the proprietors to reject the gentleman so appointed, after 
having occupied his seat at the board for some months. I think you might 
have waited, or, if necessary, have called a meeting of the shareholders, to 
give them an opportunity of electing a man of their own choice; and I 
think there are many gentlemen present who are quite qualified to fill a 
seat behind the table—gentlemen who are thoroughly aw fait in gas matters. 
I do think, therefore, that this is not a step in the right direction, and I 
cannot compliment the directors on what they have done. (Hear, hear.) 

The CHatrman: I must now appeal to the proprietors to hear the opinion 
of our legal adviser on this point, under which the board acted ; and they 
will then find that we had no option but to fill up the vacancy. 

Mr. LutHam: You had the power to do it if you thought it necessary, 
but you were not compelled to do it. 

Mr. Davison (solicitor): This is not the first time that I have been called 
upon to consider this question. It is in the province of the proprietors at 
large, at their periodical meeting, either to elect other directors in the room 
of those who go out by rotation or to re-elect those gentlemen. But the 
Act of Parliament expressly provides for occasional vacancies. Those 
arising from death were specially mentioned in the Act, and the filling up 
of them thrown upon the directors for the period for which the person occa- 
sioning the vacancy would have held office. It was unquestionably the 
duty of your directors to have their numbers filled up. I speak only upon 
the fat » int, and not upon any other; and I assure you that I have the 
opinion of the first men at the bar, and respecting that opinion I have no 
doubt whatever. 

Mr. R. A. Gray: I, for one, am not disposed for one moment to question 
the discretion of the directors in filling up the vacancy ; but I submit that 
there was no imperative necessity for them to do so, and I will challenge 
the learned gentleman (Mr. Davison) to refer to the Act of Parliament on 
that point. I take it upon myself to say that there is no necessity imposed 
upon the board by the Act which goes to this extent—that the number of 
directors shall never exceed sixteen, but may be, at the discretion of the 
eg eg arr to eight, and never less. Therefore, I think it would 

ve been better if this vacancy had not been filled up: there was no press- 
ing necessity for it, more particularly as it took place only two months ago, 
and it was quite clear to my honourable friend the chairman that the pro- 
—— would shortly be called together. (Hear, hear.) I do not think 

e could have made a better selection than he has done in the appointment 
of Mr. Rowe, of whom I have a very high opinion, but I think it would have 
been better to defer it till the present time. (Hear, hear.) 

The Cuatrman: Allow me to state exactly what took place. The Act 
of’ Parliament prescribes that the number of directors shall be eleven, and, 
as stated by Mr. Gray, it gives the power to a meeting expressly convened 
for the purpose to alter the number from eleven to sixteen, or, if they think 
proper, to eight—but our, present constitution under the Act of Parlia- 
ment is eleven. The board were exceedingly desirous, as I said before, to 
leave with the oo the appointment of directors, and for that pur- 
pose they consulted their solicitor, to know whether they could pass over 
the appointment until the present meeting. The solicitor stated that they 
were bound by the Act of Parliament to fill up the vacancy. Acting, there- 
fore, under legal advice as to the requirement of the Act, we did so. We 
had no choice in the matter, and acted only in a ministerial capacity. 

Mr. Lupton: Then I beg to say that your legal adviser advised you 
wrong. 

Mr’ Lutaa asked to have the clause in the Act read. 

The CuarrMan: We have not got it here. 

Mr. Kerry: You are bound by your own Act? 

The Caarmman: No; the Gas Clauses Consolidation Act. 

Mr. Kerry: Whether you have done —_ or wrong, I shall take the 
liberty, with your permission and the kind indulgence of the meeting, to 

ropose that the vacancy in the direction created by the death of Mr. 
lane be not filled up. It is painful to me to place myself in apparent 
opposition to my friend Mr. Rowe, for, as you know, I have the honour to 
sit side by side with him in the Court of Common Council, and I can bear 
witness to his great ability and his persevering business habits. But I ven- 
ture to make this recommendation to the meeting, not because I have the 
slightest objection to Mr. Rowe—for I believe, had the directors searched 
the City through, they could not have found a man more qualified to work 
the oracle to our advantage and satisfaction—but I venture to make this 
recommendation, first, because I believe that you, Mr. Chairman, sur- 
rounded by gentlemen of great capacity and ability, are quite able to meet 
all the engagements which may come before you, and I am quite inclined 
to think the Act of Parliament is wise in this respect, that it gives us power, 
if we think proper, to reduce the number of directors to eight. I think 
eight will be quite sufficient for the matters you will have to transact. Of 
course, as I am not a director, I am not in the secrets of the board. 

The Cuareman: We have no secrets. 

Mr. Kerry: Therefore Iam not able to form an opinion as to what the 
duties of the directors are, or whether they meet once a day, or once a 
month, or twice a year; but I make this recommendation that the vacancy 
be not filled up from motivesof economy. It will be for us to consider 
her ot at the present, but at our next meeting—whether we shall 
vote to you the sum of £1000 as usual, or whether we shall give you only a 

ion of that sum. Perhaps I might not recommend that the sum be 
aiminished, ini for I think that directors, if their duties are arduous, should be 
thoroughly well paid, and that the £1000 might just as well be divided 
among the eight as among eleven or twelve, and it would perhaps stimulate 
them to greater exertions. 





The amendment was not seconded. 

Mr. Gray: May I suggest that it would be uncourteous to the directors, 
as the vacancy has been filled up to the present time, to adopt the motion of 
~ 4 honourable friend, especially as he has himself stated that a more 
efficient person could not have been appointed? I think we had better let 
the matter stand as it is at present; and I dare say, at any future occasion, 
jen _chairman will meet the expressed wishes of the proprietors on the 
subject. 

The Cuarrman: I will promise the proprietors this—that, as the opinion 
of our law officer has been impugned, the board will take care to get the 
best advice they can on this subject, and, if the law allows us to pass over 
any intermediate vacancy to the ae een we shall be only too happy to 
be relieved from the ss . ‘or we do feel it a very great an yom 
bility. And I may tell Mr. Kerry that the directors have large and very 
important duties to perform. We are all engaged in our several spheres of 
usefulness in promoting the interests of the company; and one great thing 
with a board of directors in London is to have amongst them persons of 
standing and influence in the City. To that is owing much of your in- 
creased rental. I know of a case which occurred during the last fortnight 
where a great lighting has been preserved by that means; and, during our 
temporary shortcomings of late, it required all our influence, each in his 
own sphere, to keep our position—and that is the advantage of having a 
full board of directors. ; 

Mr. Rowe: After the very handsome and complimentary manner in which 
my friends have spoken of me, I hope you will allow me to state that I 
have been a shareholder in this company from its commencement. I took 
the shares which were allotted to me, and I have held them ever since. I 
have attended every meeting of the company, and I have felt a lively interest 
in its welfare, and also, as a gas consumer, I have done all in my power to 
advance its interests. In seeking the honour of a seat at your board, I 
have done so I hope by honourable means. I believe I have been elected 
by the unanimous consent of the board; and I know that the course pursued 
on this occasion is that which is universally adopted in all these companies. 
It does not appear in our own Act, but there are two other general Acts in- | 
corporated with it, and in those instructions are given to directors to fill up 
vacancies in their body. All I can say is, you shall have my most zealous 
services until the month of April, when the choice or rejection of myself 
will be in your hands. 

Deputy Barnard’s motion having been seconded by Mr. ABBIss, was put 
and carried unanimously. : 

The CuarrmaAn: Gentlemen, I am very much indebted to my kind friend, 
rr Barnard, for proposing, and to Mr. Abbiss for seconding, this vote, 
and for the mode in which they have expressed themselves concerning us. 
Mr. Barnard has pledged you that in all our difficulties and in all our 
exertions for your welfare we shall have your support and confidence; and 
he has likewise said that if we do not behave well we shall merit your con- 
demnation. That is a state of things exceedingly equitable, and which I 
very much rejoice in. Iaccept your thanks for our past services, and beg to 
assure you that they will prove a stimulus to us in our future exertions, 

The proceedings then terminated. 





WESTERN GAS COMPANY. 

The Ordinary Half-Yearly Meeting of this Company was held on Thurs- 
day last, Nov. 5, at the Offices of the Company, Argyll Street, Regent Street 
po | W. RussEtt, Esq., M.P., in the chair. 

The Secrerary having read the notice convening the meeting, the seal 
of the company was affixed to the register of proprietors. 

The following report of the directors and statement of accounts were laid 
before the meeting :— 

The yearly statement of the accounts, which has been forwarded to the shareholders 
as usual, shows an increase in the gas and meter rental for the year ended the 30th of 
June last of £7188 over that of the preceding year. The annual progress of the com- 
pany’s business will be seen from the following return :— 


Rental for the year ended June, po oe + 6 oS oe 
*” re ee ae Ss 

gf = ea 

” » 1853 . +. 21,701 

pal oe + si hax oe 2 ee 

” ” rae eee 

% ” 1856 . . o 0 o « BMS 


” ” 1857 . . oe . . 44,751 

But while the demand for the company’s gas has thus satisfactorily increased, the 
value of coke and the other products has fallen, the income from this source 
amounting to only £4152 for the past year. Considering this disadvantage, and the 
high price of cannel, and that the company has had to pay a higher rate of interest on 
a portion of the loans, and has to pay dividend on additional capital, the directors 
submit that the ts now pr ted exhibit as favourable an aspect as, under the 
circumstances, could be expected. 

The amount of the trade profits for the past year is £14,022. 17s. 3d. After pay- 
ment of interest on loans, writing off bad debts, carrying further sums to the reserved 
fund and suspense account, and deducting the dividend at the rate of £5 per cent. 
per annum paid for the first half year, there remains an available balance of 
£4654. lis. 4d., sufficient for a dividend of 5s, per share on the Class A shares, and of 
3s. per share on the Class B shares, being at the rate of £5 per cent. per annum on 
the share capital, The declaration of this dividend the directors recommend to the 
meeting. 

The year’s expenditure on capital account, it will be seen, is £7258, being a large 
reduction below that of the two previous years, when the amounts respectively were 
£13,385 and £13,609. The shareholders will observe that the increase of rental has 
already, within the year, risen to very nearly the sum expended on this head. 

To simplify the accounts, the directors recommend that the amount of the suspense 
account (£3369. 3s. 3d.) which appears on the credit side of the balance-sheet, being 
principally incurred in the erection of the new gasholder, should be carried to the 
debit of the reserved fund, and the balance brought forward, and a contribution of 
£1800 taken each year from the profits, to form, with the addition of interest, such a 
reserved fund as is considered adequate to the future requirements of the company; 
the repairs of the more perishable part of the plant continuing to be defrayed out of 
revenue. 

The directors have great satisfaction in announcing that the difficult and long 
pending negotiations between the five companies supplying Liv} to the western parts of 
the metropolis, have at length resulted in a general and final districting arrangement 
which cannot fail to prove highly beneficial tothe company. The company occupies, 
under the arrangement, an excellent lighting district, affording an ample field for the 
increase of business, and generally on a higher level, and in closer proximity to the 
works, thus enabling the company to furnish a more efficient supply to their con- 
sumers. The public will largely benefit by the arrangement, in the abatement of the 
numerous escapes of gas, of the frequent breaking up of the roadways to repair the 
pipes, of the interruptions of traffic, and of many other evils entailing great expense 
and arising from the same source, namely, the great number of gas mains, of which 
there are, in some cases, as many as twelve (belonging to four different companies) 
in the same street. Besides these advantages, the more economical distribution of 
the gas whichis expected to result from the —— will tend to enable the 
company to continue the supply of gas to the public at its present low rate. The 
directors will not cease to pursue that liberal course of policy towards the consumers 
to which the progress of the company hitherto may be, in a great degree, attributed. 

The directors cannot but regard the past year as one during which a greater 
measure of success than usual has attended their labours. The rental has consider 
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years to 5 per cent.; the works have been made capable of more easy and economical 
operation, and while their powers of production have been greatly enlarged, the im- 
provements will render them, as the directors firmly believe, unassailable on sanitary 

‘ounds; the reconstitution of the company in harmony with the new Joint Stock 

ompanies’ Act—a matter which required the greatest care and circumspection—has 
relieved the management of the concern from the difficulties occasioned by the old 
deed of settlement; the numerous obstacles which beset the districting negotiations, 





£229,103 211 
| Dr. 


Expenditure, from July 1, 1856, to June 30, 1857, viz. :— 




















The CuarrMAn said: Gentlemen, the accounts you have had before you 
| will explain to you the position in which the company is, and its earnings 
|| during the past year. I think the shareholders will look with some satis- 
|| faction on the table which has been laid before them in the report, giving 
|\the annual progress of this company. They will see that it has steadily 
|| advanced, that its progress is not diminishing, and that the last year pre- 
| sents, if possible, a more favourable appearance than any previous one. I 
|, do not wish at any time to be over sanguine, nor do I wish to draw too 
|| flattering a picture; but I think, under these circumstances, we may look 
| forward to a continuance of that progress which has been so favourable. 
||(Hear.) Gentlemen, though the rental has increased in this satisfactory 
| | way, the very large supply of common coal introduced into London by the 
| railway system has hardly yet adjusted itself, and the consequence has 
| been that the price of coke has been Me 4 much depressed. We do not 
think that there will be a continuance of this, and that the earnings from 
your products will not be so low as they have been, nor shall we be obliged 
|to make so considerable a reduction from the amount of our rental. You 
= observe, gentlemen, that the amount of your profits for the last half 
year enables us still to continue—without a very large reserve I admit— 

| 5 per cent. as your dividend. But I hope you will bear in mind that this 
5 per cent., though it does not appear very close, is not offered by the directors 
to you for distribution without their having, in the first instance, placed the 
plant of this company in a safe and. sound condition. We have, before we 
set this aside as profits, expended nearly £2000 in the annual deterioration 
of the more perishable portion of the works, and we now propose to deduct 
from this—in fact, we have the power ourselves—£1800 a year. £1800 a 
year will, in the course of twenty years, produce a very large sum, we 
charging ourselves with interest for the use of it; it will amount in fact to 
between £50,000 and £60,000. We think that this will not be missed out 
of the profits of this company, and will place it at all times in a perfectly 
safe and secure position. I need not say that your having the possession 
of so large a reserve-fund as that will add very materially to the value of 
your property and shares. (Hear, hear.) I think there is another circum- 
stance which will be very satisfactory to you when you find that our 
increase of rental during the last year has very nearly amounted to 
the sum we have spent. Now, let us measure that by the value of gas 
property. If one company were to transfer a portion of its lighting to 
another, it would be a most unwilling sacrifice on the part of the com- 
pany surrendering, to give it up on being paid for the price of materials and 
two years’ purchase. Now, we find that, after the expenditure of about 
7000, we have seen a return of nearly the whole of that amount, in one 
year, in rental. I do not know anything that can be more satisfactory to 
us than this. With respect to the next paragraph in the report, I may state 
that a suspense account was obliged to be opened in consequence of our 
intending to distribute the cost of the new gasholder, which has been substi- 
tuted for the old one, over a period of six years. That has occasioned some 
| complication in our accounts, and we propose now to deduct the whole that 
|| remains unpaid of the new gasholder from the amount of the reserve-fund. 
|| The accounts are opened on both sides, and the result is, that there will be 


| Dividend, at the rate of 5 per cent., paid for first half year, 
} 
| 
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ably increased; the dividend, in the face of many drawbacks, has risen for two half | wherein so many interests were involved, have, one after another, been overcome, 


and this large and complicated question finally disposed of. Under these circum- 
stances, the directors cannot close their report without congratulating their co- 


roprieters on the advance made ~ by company, not only in respect to the increase | 
in its business and profits, but of the improvement in its general position. | 

Messrs. Vandeleur Benjamin Crake, Light Simpson, and Philip Baker, are the 
directors, and Mr. Thomas Ford, the auditor, who retire by rotation, all of whom 


offer themselves for re-election. 


£229,103 2 11 | 


Dr. GENERAL BALANCE-SHEET, June 30, 1857. Or. | 
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Worksextension . . . £4,195 8 7 | for property sold, damage by fire, rents, and dilapidations, as 
Main-pipess . . . - + © © © 762 811 | per published statements . . ..... . . . « 167,656 13 9 
Service-pipes oe ew 8 14413 4 | Loans— | 
Main-laying . io} aoe es Om & 335 13 9 | Raised to June 30, 1857 . £45,100 0 0 j 
a a 342 16 6 | Less paidoff. * . . 6,800 0 0 } 
Reinstating roads . a a ae 106 12 6 | 38,300 0 0} 
i aoe k£ « « « # « s *& & 809 18 3 } Kensington extension bonds. . ... .. .. .. . 6,000 0 0 
Fizing meters . . . + «© + « © «© «6 250 110 | Amount received from shareholders in the year ended this | 
Lamp-postandlamps. . ..... . 9310 3 | day, viz.:— 
Preliminary expenses. . . . . =... 199 2 8 Calls on class A shares. £40 00 
Officefurniture. . . . . 1... ee 1719 5 Calls on class B shares. . 6,920 0 0 | 
7,258 6 0 Interest on arrears of call . 27 14 0 | 
6,987 14 0) 
Calls on forfeited shares 0 0) 
Burners... . . 913 6) 
Balance 3,925 10 3) 
£222,929 11 6 £222,929 11 6) 
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no exchange of money whatever, but it will merely simplify the transaction. | 

Now, oon, I come to a most important matter. We are necessarily | 

obliged, accounting to you for the profits of this company, to make the com- | 
any itself the most prominent. I allude now to the large measure that we 


ave successfully accomplished of dividing the western part of the town | 


into districts. though we are obliged to make your names the most pro- | 
minent, because we are addressing you on a matter of profits, in reality, if, 
I were to select the party that was most benefited by it, it would unques- | 
tionably be the public. (Hear, hear.) I am quite certain that, whatever | 
benefit we may receive from this districting, the general advantages to the 
public will be much greater than to ourselves, and I need not add that, in 
my firm opinion, any gas company or any company supplying the public! 
with water or any other article, if they do not consult the advantages of the 
public, it would be in vain for them to expect a continuance of the advan- 
tages to themselves. (Hear, hear.) The public must be served well and 
faithfully, or you may depend upon it they will turn round upon you. 
(Hear, hear.) Now, gentlemen who have read the public papers with any 
attention, and who have travelled over London lately, must a seen the 
enormous obstruction which is occasioned by the breaking up of the streets. | 
In fact, it is very curious to see, by the map appended to the report on 
metropolitan drainage, the network of the mains of the London companies 
throughout the streets of the metropolis. Recollect that all these mains are | 
buried, and when you attempt to dive and find your own, I ask you, is it 
possible that you can, in endeavouring to reach your own, avoid stripping 
other mains? so that the consequence is, that the soil is frequently dis- 
turbed and the sockets of the pipes fail. When you are putting a service 
on, you disturb other mains, and the soil frequently subsides ; or the lead 
that is, used for staunching it will become leaky, and the gas escapes. 
When that is so, all the companies endeavour to cure the defect in their 
own pipes, and it leads to an unavoidable breaking up of the streets. 
Now, 1 ask you, is it not of the most serious consequence to the 
ublic to put an end to that’system? Another point you must bear 
in mind is, that where there is a very large amount laid out in capital un- 
necessarily in putting down these numerous mains all through the streets, 
it must tell upon the public. Surely the expense of it must be paid ulti- 
mately by the public, and it must add to the cost of the gas itself. The 
public, afterall, either must pay for it in having an increased price for the 
gas, or else in preventing the companies from lowering the price. It is 
quite clear that it is from all these little savings that considerable 
economy may be effected in the distribution of gas; and, if the public 
were not to support us in that, the inevitable result would be that 
they would be the sufferers in the long run. No body of men would 
lay out a large capital without the object of receiving a return. It 
is quite clear, therefore, that all these savings must redound to the 
public advantage, and they must be the largest and greatest gainers by 
it. When the public have considered the case aa I am quite sure that 
they will be quite satisfied—as they have been on the south side of London 
the course which has been pursued is the wisest for their interest, 
I must say, as far as we are concerned, that we have no reason for any 
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kind of pen, mene because a general assent has been given to our proposi- 
tion. I need not tell you that the last few years have been very trying to 
a company like us, working ourselves into a position of soundness. We 
have encountered very great and expensive wars, and a variety of other 
difficulties in the commercial world have also pressed heavily upon us. 
Under these circumstances, our being able to maintain our position in the 
sound state that we have been able to do is matter for great satisfaction. 
This company has been well and steadily supported all through, and I think 
we have obtained very great respect from the rest of our fellow companies. 
I think we stand in a position second to none in estimation and general 
respect. Another thing we have accomplished this year is conforming the 
ee of the company to the late Act of Parliament. It was a very 
delicate matter. We were obliged to be very cautious that we did not 
commit ourselves to any imprudent steps, and every alteration we have 


plified the constitution of.the company very much, and placed it in a con- 


debted, during the progress of this measure, to the great activity and zeal 
| of our eng must say that his time has been given up almost en- 
| tirely to us. (Hear, hear.) With respect to the districting, there have been 
| many difficulties to contend with. Kach company, perhaps very naturally, 
| Was anxious to gain some advantage, possibly thinking it would not 
| be at the expense of their fellow companies; but, however that might be, 
| there was a great deal of difficulty in satisfying the companies that they 
' must not look for advantages solely for themselves, but that there must be 
| one general endeavour to arrange the whole question. I could hardly tell 
| you the numerous meetings we have had; and points that were considered 
| settied one day sprang up the next, and were pressed with new lights. At 
| last, however, with great difficulty, the matter was settled, and now the 
whole question is set at rest for ever. (Hear, hear.) Gentlemen, there are 
three of our present board of directors who retire this year by rotation, and 
| they offer themselves for re-election. I am very happy to congratulate 
| you upon the position we are in, because I think our works in a short time 
| will present an appearance second to none. I believe the attention which 
jas been paid to them by Mr. Wright—whose labours I have only to say 
| have been as zealously exerted as ever—will bring about this result, The 
great ability he has shown in his new plan of ventilation through the whole 
of our works will, I trust, save us from any question ever arising upon a 
sanitary point; for you must recollect that we are always at the mercy of 
our neighbours in the event of our offering any kind of nuisance to the 
health of the inhabitants. I believe that Me. Wright’s measure, which is 
novel, will produce results of great importance to us all. (Hear, hear.) I 
have now to move, “ That the directors’ report and the accounts be re- 
ceived and adopted.” 

Mr. Forrest: I see by the accounts that the products bear but a very 
small proportion to the cost of coal, particularly the coke. The cannel coal, 
no doubt, is less productive than the Newcastle coal. 

The CuarrMAn: There has been a general depreciation in the price of 
coke this year. 

Mr. Forrest: If the Newcastle coal gives 30 or 40 per cent. on the price 
of coal, what would the cannel coal give ? 

The Cuarrman: I would rather that Mr. Wright should explain that. 


Mr. Wricut: There are various kinds of cannel coal. The kind that we 
chiefly use costs something like 45s. per ton delivered at the works. The 
return from that is nil. If we sell the coke at all, it is at perhaps 1s. or 
1s. 6d. a cart load. It may be taken that the product from this coal is 
absolutely nothing; yet that is the dearest coal. There is another kind of 
cannel coal, which is called Wigancannel. Wigan cannel will yield some- 
thing like 13 cwt. of coke, which is ~~ inferior. If we used this, we should 
require one-half of the coke as fuel. That would sell at 2s. per chaldron, at 
the least, below the ordinary London coke. The Wigan cannel at the present 
time costs about 27s. per ton delivered into our works. A ton would yield 
something like three-quarters of achaldron. One-half would be for fuel, if we 
used it, leaving something like 3s, or 4s. worth to be sold; so that one kind 
of coal is 45s., yielding 1s. 6d., and the other is 27s., yielding 3s. or 4s. a ton. 
The ordinary gas coal, if we were purchasers, would probably be delivered 
to us at about 16s. or 17s. per ton. That would yield a chaldron of coke 
which would fetch 10s.,and perhaps we should not require to use more than 
2s. or 2s. 6d. worth for fuel. That would be 17s. and 7s. 6d. That gives 
you something of an idea of the three different kinds of coal. Of course if 
coke rises in price, those figures would be affected. 

Mr. Forrest: I thought it was only due to the company to make these 
inquiries, because parties reading the accounts in the GAs JouRNAL would 
be inclined to think we were not working so favourably as we are without 


Dr. 
To coals consumed in the half year, including labour. 
Stores, &c., used in the half year, viz.:— 








. £53,590 12 6 











Retorts and setting, including labour . 6 ee, a. ol, oe 
Lampsandlamplighting,do. . . ....... . 421,737 8 1 
Carrying on the works, including £774. 8s. 6d., part of the 
cost of new retort and purifying-house,&c. . . . . . 35,628 5 1 
General wear and tear and mains, including 
£2080. 7s. 9d., part of the cost of new retort 
and purifying-house,&c,. . . . £8,303 8 9 
Less received for old and burnt stores. 1,244 13 11 
——_———_ 7,058 14 10 
Meters and fixing, including £274. 15s., one-fourth part of 
the cost of station-meters, . . s . Se oa. “ae ae 
Peling. . 6 «.< « te it . oe 679 1 0 
Directors and auditors . ‘ a 1,163 8 0 
Salaries and commissions , eo * . 4,827 11 8 
Wages and contingencies, viz.:— 
Wages . ... ° ° ° £10,359 12 8 
Contingencies . . ¢ % ° . 733 9 8 
— 11,093 2 4 
Rent and taxes, viz. :— 
Rent ‘ a ™ a £307 7 5 
Taxes. , ° ° scl 1,026 910 
—»~=—:1,333 17 3 
Income-tax ° ° o« we oe © 
OS ae ae ae es ae ee a 3610 6 
Annuity to Mr. J. Evans, late superintendent. £100 0 0 
Do. to Mr. J. Cowell, late accountant . . 65 0 0 
165 0 0 
Sick and benevolent fund. . . . . 1. + «© « + @ + 130 0 0 
Unterest paid totreasurer . . . + . © « 0 © «© © © 48 7 7 
Debts due at the stations, being bad written off . £985 8 11 
Less received onbaddebts . . . es 38 16 
— 94612 4 
£93,393 5 4 
WE <o < ¢ « 6 4:8 &. + & #.& + >». 6. % 9 ee 


made has been very maturely considered. I think that we have now sim- | 


dition so that it will work harmoniously. We have been very much in- | 


PROFIT anp LOSS, rrom December 25, 1856, to June 24, 1857. 


| that explanation. I see you leave a large debt upon mortgage; may I ask 
what per centage you pay ? 

Mr. Barser (secretary): 4} to 5 per cent. 

Mr. Forrest: What rate of interest do the bonds bear ? 

Mr. BARBER: 44 on the average. 

Mr. Forrest: I am quite satisfied with the explanations, and I have only 
to add that I think this company will benefit very largely by the districting | | 
arrangements. 1 

A resolution declaring a dividend of 5s. per share on the A shares, and | | 
3s. per share on the B shares, being at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum, | | 
passed unanimously. 1} 

The retiring directors and auditor were then re-elected. 

Mr. Perkins: Will you allow me to ask one question? I see you have | 
| a temporary loan from the bankers—may I ask what is the amount of inte- | 

= you are paying for it at the present moment? I suppose it is very |, 
| high. 











The CHAIRMAN: 5} per cent. 
Mr. Perkins: Your credit must be very good then. (A laugh.) | 
The Cuatrman: I should perhaps mention that the bank would not give | 
| the accommodation to the company, being under limited liability, unless | 
| the directors bound themselves in their individual capacity to the bank by | 
signing joint and several promissory notes. Gentlemen, we have that, 
opinion of the stability of your company, that we did not hesitate in doing | 
so; but it was in our own individual capacity that we bound ourselves for || 
the repayment of the loan. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Perkins: I am glad I asked the question, because it has given an 
opportunity for explanation, which must be very satisfactory to the share- 
holders. A temporary loan at the present moment is a serious thing to 
face. I take this opportunity of saying that which I have said before, viz., | | 
that the prosperity of the Western Gas Company will not be permanently | 
established until all debts are done away with, and the shareholders exhibit 
confidence in the undertaking by taking up all the unallotted shares. I 
believe that would be the best thing they could do, notwithstanding the 
state of the money-market. | 

The Cuatrman: I quite agree with the observations made by Mr. Per- 
kins ; but we cannot expect gentlemen, when they can get such a large || 
rate of interest for their money, would select this moment for the taking of | | 
shares. I think it is much better to give a little breathing time, and let the | 
money-market settle down again ; and then, I think, the recommendation of | 
Mr. Perkins will be a very excellent one to follow. I can assure you the 
directors are anxious, if possible, to get rid of debts altogether. (Hear, hear.) 
A vote of thanks to the chairman and directors closed the meeting. 








THE CHARTERED GAS COMPANY. 

The Half-Yearly Court of Proprietors was held at the Company’s Office | 
Horseferry Road, Westminster, on Friday, the 6th inst.—Mr. B. Hawes 
| governor, in the chair. 

The Secretary read the advertisement convening the meeting, and also 
the minutes of the last half-yearly court, as well as of subsequent special 
meetings. 

The report and accounts were taken as read. 

Gentlemen,—The next general meeting of proprietors will be the 91st held accord- 
ing to the provisions of your Acts of Parliament and Charter. This company has, | 
therefore, had long experience, and rendered good public service. 

During the past half year we have been, and are now occupied in, extending the 
capabilities of your Westminster station, the original plan of which it has quite out- 
grown. The effect of this will be, that when the works are finished, and adopting 
every modern improvement, the company will be in a condition to supply very con- 
siderably more gas than hitherto distributed; which, indeed, and to some extent, is 
already done. 

The arrangements made by the five companies, whereby separate districts have 
been apportioned, had their origin in the conviction, which forced itself both upon | 
the public and the companies, that it could no longer be delayed. The loss of | 
gas by leakage, the constant disturbance of the carriage-ways (affecting water as | 
well as gas pipes), and the interruption of the traffic, imperatively demanded such a | 
course; while the consolidation of the area of operations in this portion of your | 
establishment will prove a great advantage both to the public and yourselves. | 

As a consequence of these improv ts, it will be 'y to raise additional 
capital; and your directors think they should be armed with power, in addition to 
that already given them, to re-issue the remaining shares purchased by the company | 
as occasion may require. 

It is not requisite to add more upon our proceedings, and the general manufacturing 
results of the half year to Midsummer last, the accounts for that period as audited 
having been transmitted to you, showing a balance of profit sufficient to justify the | 
recommendation for your adoption of the same amount of dividend as was paid to | 
Christmas last, namely, at the rate of £6 per centum per annum, clear of income tax. | 

Whatever additional information may be desired, your directors will personally give | 
in the fullest and frankest manner, the satisfaction and profit of the proprietors | 
being paramount in their view to all other considerations. 
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By rental of light for the half year tt ns . . £92,185 10 2 
Coke and breeze, deducting labour, viz. :— | 
Coke . a ea a ae ee £14,476 411 1} 
Breeze ° we a ole, 377 17 7 1] 
14,854 2 6 
Tar and other products, deducting labour. . . . .. . . 4O77l 4 9} 
Di ts and abat ts allowed by tradesmen for cash pay- N 
Ne ee) esl or ee, a as oe Oe ee 1,270 2 4}; 
Poplar-station rent-account balance. , A aa We eo a8 1118 0} 
I he ae ie Bate ca ed Sip: netic aie ea oD Sa 290 10 10 
Dividend on the contingent-fund—viz., on £7601.7s. 2d. Reduced | 
wares perGemt. Amauiee. 6 ws kt tl 106 8 4 | 








£110,489 16 11 
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To amount of Ist, 2nd, and 3rd capitals, after deduct- 
ing the amount of 970 shares purchased. . . £551,500 0 0 
Amount of 4thcapital. . . . . . . + . 60,000 0 0 
£511,500 0 0 


Expended, viz.:— 
Westminster station— 
Balance at Christmas . . $334,433 1 1 
Expended this half year, viz.:— 
For new tank and 
gasholder. . . £3,742 0 0 
For new retort and 
purifying - house, 
&c.—moiety of 
cot . . . ~ 365415 0 
For new station- 
meters, three- 
fourths of cost . 824 5 0 
—_— 7,421 0 








0 

£341,854 1 1 
Brick Lane station— 

Balance at Christmas - . » £149,703 19 3 
Expended this half year, viz. :— 

| For — — and 

roof of puri! - 
{ home.” - eg £1,065 16 6 

For new mains, less 
value of old mains 333 18 7 
For purchase of 
leasehold _pro- 
perty . ‘ 26619 6 


ae 1,666 14 7 














151,370 13 10 
Curtain Road station— 








| Balance at Christmas . . . . £62,597 17 2 
| Expended this half year, viz. :— 
Formewmains ...... 118 17 
| 62,716 14 9 
| 555,941 9 8 
| £55,558 10 4 
Amount of dividends remaining unpaid. . . 5,010 2 0 


Amount of debts due by the company for coals, and to sundry 
tradesmen and others e+ . . me * 6 
Amount due to collectors for commission, viz. :— 
At Westminster station . . . .... 397 
At Brick Lane do. mat we ly.) < a. 202 
At Curtain Roaddo . ....... 73 
67816 9 








Amount due for wages and contingencies, viz. :— 
At Westminster station a domme 
At Brick Lane do. eee cs «6 & « 294 8 
AtCurtainRoaddo. . . ...... 107 2 5 








1,217 4 1 
Amount due at the chief office for contingencies . 6 5 
Balance of profit and loss, viz. :— 
Balance to Dec. 25,1856 . . £20,015 19 0 
Less half year’s dividend on 
£611,500 . . . a! 3 
£1,670 19 0 


Profit of the half year ending Midsummer, 1857 . 17,096 11 7 
—_——_ 18,767 1) 7 
£17,969 18 9 

7,000 0 0 


— 10,969 18 9 
Amount duetothetreasurer. . . . . . . 2... . « 8,000 0 0 


18,345 0 0 


cogent OE ET a ee 
Invested in the purchase of £7601. 7s. 2d. Reduced 


Three per Cent. Annuities. . . . 





£103,216 0 7 
The Governor said he should not waste their time by making any 
speech, for the occasion required none. The fact was, they had expended, 
of the money they were allowed, about £30,000, and they had about £2000 
left; but their business was increasing to such a magnitude that more would 
be required. In 1856 their increase of manufacture of gas over that of 1855 
was 30,000,000. From Christmas last to Midsummer the increase was 
10,000,000, and the report from every station showed that the increase was 
outgrowing their means of supply. The directors, therefore, wished to make 
the works capable of producing the quantity of gas the public demanded of 
them; and with this view they intended to submit a motion to give them 
power to get rid of the remainder of their original capital. Notwithstand- 
ing the vast increase—their produce being more than double what it was 
originally—yet, when they did less business, they saved money and bought 
shares. Now, their business was so much, that they should be glad to go 
back to their original capital, so as to extend the works without making 
new shares or raising money by debentures. Both in and out of the direc- 
tory perfect unanimity prevailed. They had no arbitration nor lawsuits 
going on. When they were at the lowest ebb, there was something in the 
arrangements that made him sure a better time was coming. That time he 
thought had come; and in support of this view he might mention that 
yesterday he was begged to oblige a gentleman with a dozen shares at 55. 
Though he had made up his mind not to part with a single share, he con- 
sented. They would now go on with the business, and, if they had any 
questions to ask, the directors would be very happy to answer them. 

The usual resolution confirming the report and the statement of accounts 
was then submitted. 

Mr. Ruopes seconded the resolution. 

Mr. WoLLAston wanted to ask one or two questions. It was mentioned 
in the report that arrangements had been made by the five companies. He 
thought it due to the proprietors that they should know something about 
those arrangements, because, though some of them were aware that such 
arrangements would be made, this was the first time that it had “blurted” 
out upon them. He also wished to be informed how it was that “the con- 
solidation of the area of operations in this portion of your establishment ”— 
which portion, by the way, was not mentioned in the report—should make 
it necessary to call for more money ? (Hear, hear.) . 

The Governor said the first sagen was a very proper one, respecting 
the five companies. Many of them read the Times newspaper. ‘Two or 
three days ago, they would remember an article in the Times, very ably 
written indeed, pointing out the inconvenience to the public of having the 
pavements so incessantly broken up for the purpose of laying down and re- 
pairing gas and water pipes. He could speak to the fact himself, for a short 
time since he went down three streets, and had to go back in every instance 
in consequence of the pavement being broken up. But the inconvenience 
not only affected gentlemen riding about, but it inflicted great loss upon 
the retail traders of the metropolis by the obstruction which it caused to 
traffic, and the consequent interference with business. These facts, he 
thought, fully justified the arrangements made by the five companies to 

apportion the metropolis into separate districts among them. There would 
be only one set of pipes. Ins of having, as at present, 180 miles of pipes, 








8,006 18 § | 


Dr. BALANCE-SHEET, June 24, 1857. Cr. 


By amount due to the company, viz. :— 
For rent of light at the several stations, viz.:— 


At Westminster station. . . £35,483 1 8 
Ste eeees. 2. wt tll 16,787 9 9 
AtCurtainRoaddo. ......,. 6,398 6 


2 
—— £58,668 17 7 





At Westminster station. . . . £1,130 6 1 
At Brick Lanedo. . ...... ee 211 
a a a 328 


For coke and breeze sold at the stations, viz.:— 























At Curtain Road do. 09 
2,597 9 9 
For tar and other products sold atthe stations. . . . . 578 14 9 
Amount of the balances of sundry accounts due to the com- 
Gk bn es al oe 3 ek Onc Be ee 
Treasurer’s accounts, viz.:— 
Balance of general accoun . £10,490 12 6 
Do. dividenddo. . . . ’ 242 3 «0 
— 10,73215 6 
ae eee ee ee ee ee 185 0 2 
Cash advanced to pay wages atthe stations . . . . ... 940 0 0 
Stores on hand, viz. :— 
At Westminster station . . . . . . . £4,697 4 8 
Mp Meek Gemeege. 6. wlll tlt tl 2,702 18 3 
7,400 211 
Coals on hand, viz. :— 
At Westminster station . . . . . . . £11,669 211 
At Brick Lane do. e Ge be. 6. Re 3,902 1 6 
At Curtain Road do. <a, & S:. eae 1,118 10 1 
Onehipboera@ . . 1. - 6+ © © © @ 1,845 5 7 
18,535 0 1 
Coke and breeze on hand, viz. :— 
At Westminster station . . . . . +. £45 14 0 
At Brick Lane do. yo ee & es ow 7519 4 
At Curtain Road do. ‘* +. 517 5 
a 12510 9 
Tar and other products onhand. . . . «. » « «© «© « « 79217 8 
h SBP sig ane “gee 96217 5 


Ship Dispatc 


£103,216 0 7 


their company would only have 80 miles; there would be only half the 
leakage, and only half the breaking up of pipes. 

Mr. Wottaston said the chairman had mistaken the object of his ques- 
tion. He could understand the reason why such arrangements should be 
made, but what he wanted to know was, the nature of the arrangements. 
Of course, he did not ask for anything that ought not to be mentioned. 

The Deputy-Governor (Mr. Beck) said the nature of the arrangement 
was simply this:—Each of the five companies took a separate district to itself 
exclusively, except with respect to St. James’s parish, where the Chartered 
and the Western were to continue jointly till the year 1860, and then they 





were to make a final arrangement with respect to that parish. The Western 
were under a contract with the parish, which they could not get rid of 
until that time. The Chartered took the whole lighting of the London and 
Equitable in that parish—the Western at present retaining theirs. 

Mr. Wotiaston: Which are the five? 


The Deruty-GovEernor replied, the Imperial, the Chartered, the London, 
the Equitable, and the Western. The Imperial did not district with them 
—their Acts of Parliament were separate—but it districted with the Lon- 
don the Brompton portion of their lighting, in order to enable the London 
to district with the Chartered all over their district. Each company had 
arranged to take a certain district. The Chartered took the whole of the 
Queen’s palace, having stipulated that they should retain that. It was a 
curious thing that the palace was lighted by three companies. They also 
retained the lighting of the Houses of Parliament. Their parishes were— 
St. John the Evangelist and St. Margaret, Westminster; St. James, equally 
with the Western; the whole of St. George, Hanover Square; the whole of 
St. Ann; and all Marylebone —_ on the north side of Oxford Street, as well 
as some parts of St. Andrew, Holborn. The way in which they proceeded to 
make the arrangement was this:—Each company furnished a statement of 
the total rental in the parts districted up to March last, and each was to 
get a district of equal rental, as far as the parishes would permit it; and 
where there was a difference, the company who got more rental was to pay 
two years’ profits for the excess to the company who got less. But the 
result came out very near; for, out of the total districting of £100,000, 
there was only £1700 difference. The Chartered, under this arrangement, 
would give up £1200 of rental, for which they would get two years’ profits. 
The other companies gave up a smaller proportion in the same way. The 
reason why the directors wanted more money was because each would 
have to take the mains of the company that retired from the district at a 
certain valuation per ton. They estimated that the Chartered would have 
to pay £15,000 for the mains they took. They had to take all the mains of 
the other companies; but the others did not take all theirs, because the 
Chartered was the only company that had duplicate mains; and therefore 
they would have to retain the duplicate mains in the districts which they 
did not light. With respect to the miles taken, their present mileage was 
about 120 miles; the consequence of the districting would be that they 
would have 140 miles; but, after taking up the mains they did not want, 
their mains for lighting the closer district would be reduced to 90 miles. 





This reduction would save them 30 miles of leakage; and the directors 
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considered that that saving alone would, in a very short time, more than 
pay all the expenses incurred in paying for the mains. 

A Proprietor: What is the amount of capital you require? 

The Depury-Governor could not tell. The proprietors authorized 
them to raise £50,000 last year. Of that they had raised £32,000, and had 
spent £29,000. There was, therefore, only £18,000 still to be raised. He 
might state it was only an estimate that they should have to pay £15,000 
for mains; it might, in reality, be £20,000. In addition to this, there was 
a sum of about £000 required to complete the new works at the West- 
minster station, and they should want further capital to lay out for their 
eastern station; therefore, what they asked was, that in addition to the 
£18,000 the proprietors should give them authority to sell the whole of the 
shares purchased some years ago, which would raise about £30,000 more, 


The Proprietor: In addition to the £18,000? 

The Deruty-Governor: In addition to the £18,000, but which the 
directors would not raise except as they wanted it. They thought it better 
to ask for power to raise all the money they might require, rather than 
come to them for £10,000 this half year, £10,000 the next, and so on. 

The Proprietor: You have authority to raise £50,000, and you want 
authority to raise another £30,000. That will be £80,000. 

Mr. Box thought the authority to sell the shares was limited to £30,000. 

The Deputy-GoverNor: £50,000. . 

Mr. Box said his belief was that it was £30,000. It was spoken of as 
£50,000, but many gentlemen in the room thought that was too much. 

The Derury-GovEeRNoR remarked it was uo use arguing upon a sup- 
position. Let them refer to the minutes. 

The Secretary accordingly referred to the minutes, and said the amount 
was £50,000. 

Mr. Scorr wished to put a question or two, with a view to elicit some 
information. He was startled to hear that a further augmentation of 
capital was proposed. Before the proprietors sanctioned that, it was incum- 
bent upon them as men of business to know what had been the result of the 
capital lately added to the concern. He found that, although £30,000 had 
been expended—added to the capital upon which dividend was paid—yet 
the product was nothing. The half-yearly rental up to Midsummer, 1855, 
was £88,155; up to Midsummer, 1856, it was £91,734; and up to this last 
Midsummer it was £92,185, being only a total of £400 over the rental of 
the previous year. And what did he find with regard to dividends? He 
had the eae of attending in that room two years ago, and certainly the 
report then presented was a rose-coloured one. The worthy chairman 
recommended them all to go and buy shares. He took that advice, and ex- 
pended about £3000 as an investment in the company. At that time they 
were paying 7 per cent.; last year the dividend went down to 6 per cent.; 
and he now found that the actual net profit for the past half year was, in 
round numbers, £5000 less than this time twelvemonth. For the past half 
year the net profit was £17,096; in the corresponding half of 1856 it was 
£22,052. This was the first point upon which he desired some information. 
He should be most happy to have his own mind satisfied that the concern 
was in a sound state. He imputed no blame to anyone, but he did desire to 
know the state of their affairs, and what they were to expect from a further 
outlay of capital. It might be said that the diminished profits had arisen 
in consequence of the increased price of coal. He did not see how that 
could be. He found the total expense of coals for the half year ending 
Midsummer, 1855, was £52,414, and for the half year up to Midsummer last, 
£53,590; so that there was only an increase of about £1000 in that item. 
Again, it might be said to have arisen from the decreased price of coke. 
Here he found they received last half year £2597, against £2753 received 
in 1855. 

The Deputy-Governor: Look at the tar and other products; you will 
find altogether there is £700 less. 
| Mr. Scorr was not familiar with these things. All he desired to know 

was such information as would satisfy him that it was a sound investment. 
| He found no increase in their rental for lights, and that on their net profit 
| there was a great decrease, so that they could not in reality pay 6 per cent. 
To pay a6 per cent. dividend took more than £18,000, and their profit this 
half year was only £17,000. And, while their revenue was stationery, their 
expenses seemed to be increasing. He found the coal and working expenses 
for the half of 1855 came to £92,000; that of 1856, to £89,000; and of this 
year to £93,000. They had consequently expended £4000 more than they 
did this time twelvemonth. As he had already said, all he desired was, to 
| have information to justify them to continue holding their shares. He 
must say, however, that he was happy to hear of the arrangements with 
other companies, and, so far as he could understand, they appeared to be 
satisfactory, and he was sure their company would benefit by them. 

Mr. GresLeER was very much pleased to hear the remarks of the 
gentleman on his left Cite. Scott), but there was one point where he did 
not agree with him, and that was as to the net profit being £17,000. Now, 
when he looked at the statement of accounts, he found an enormous ex- 
penditure of capital account on works which he supposed were finished 
years ago. For instance, the Westminster station. Some years ago, the 
chairman, when asked how much more they would have to expend, men- 
tioned a very small sum, compared with what had actually been spent; and 
two or three years ago, when the buildings were almost complete, it was 
supposed that there would be very little more required; yet this half year 
he found a sum of £2854 “For new retorts and purifying-house” at that 
station. <A retort and purifying-house were, a few years ago, completed; 
and the boast was made that the company had such splendid houses then, 
that they were all but complete. To go to the Brick Lane station, he found, 
“ For new walls and roof of purifying-house, £1965.” Was that the old 
purifying-house with new walls and roof to it? 

The DEpuTY-GovVERNOR: ere 7 

Mr. GresEr: It is not a new building? 

The Deputy-Governor: No. 

Mr. Grester: It appeared to him like the Irishman’s knife, a new blade 
put to a new handle. (A laugh.) What with new station-meters, and 
these other things, he found there had been actually expended £5000; of 
which there seemed to be no kind of explanation further than that it had 
been expended, and in situations where they had works before. Now, if 
they came to deduct this amount, he was afraid their dividend would be 
very much lower than it was. He was not one of those who wished to 
have a small dividend. He did not believe there was a man who liked a 
good dividend better than he did; but he did very much object to have his 
capital tampered with to form the income, because he knew in the end he 
should come out very badly by that means. He liked to have something 
for a future day. There were one or two other matters that he wished to 
draw attention to, and he would rather ask a question upon them. The 
“* treasurer’s account,” Swhich, in vulgar parlance, was the balance at the 
bankers—— 














The Deruty-GovERNoR: It is called the treasurer's account, because by | | 
our charter we are bound to have a treasurer. || 
Mr. GresLer: The treasurer’s account is the balance at the bankers? || 
The Deputy-GovERNOR: Yes. | 
Mr. Grester: Then, pray, may I ask, what does this mean? “ Amount 
due to treasurer, £3000.” If we had a balance in his hands—— |} 
The Deputy-Governor: On the 24th of June we borrowed £3000. 
Mr. Gres_er: But we had a balance of £10,782 in his hands at the time. | | 
What did we want to borrow it for? || 
The Deputy-Governor: Yesterday we had £3000 deposited in his hands | 
at interest. i] 
Mr. Grester: This balance-sheet, drawn up—— 
The Deputy-Governor: To the 24th of June. | 
Mr. Grester: Then, if we had £10,732 in his hands, why did we want | | 
to borrow £3000? || 
The Deputy-Governor: For payments: I cannot tell them exactly. | | 
Mr. Grester: If I had a balance of £10,000 at my bankers, and wanted | 
£3000, I should draw it out; I should not borrow it. He went on to say, | 
there was another thing to which he wished to call attention, and that was 
the contingent-fund. It was set down as being £17,969. 18s. 9d.; and then, | 
“Invested in the purchase of Reduced 3 per Cent. Annuities, £7000 ;” leaving 
a contingent-fund of £10,969. 18s. 9d., which was carried to the debit of the 
company. Pray, was that a myth? | 
The Deruty-GoveRNor did not understand what he meant by a myth. | 
It was a debt which they owed to the contingent-fund. The contingent-fund | | 
was formerly £17,000. They borrowed all that to spend on the works, of 
which the proprietors had been furnished with an account from time to 
time. They had invested from their general balance £7000 in the purchase 
of 3 per Cent. Consols, and they now owed the contingent-fund a debt of 
£10,000. There was no myth about it. | 
Mr. Greser said the contingent-fund was generally considered part of the ' 
capital of the company. 
he Deputy-GovERNoR: No, it was not. 
Mr. GresLer: Then what is it? 
The Deruty-Governor: It is a contingent-fund, set apart from the pro. | 
fits of the company from time to time. \| 
Mr. GresterR: Does it belong to the company ? {| 
ii 
| 








The Deputy-Governor: Certainly. 

Mr. Giester: Then where is it? 

The Deputy-Governor: We have borrowed it and expended it on the 
works, and we have repaid £7000. | 

Mr. Grester: Then the contingent fund turned out to be a myth after all, | 
with the exception of that £7000. It would be much better, he begged || 
leave to say, if they would just put it clearer, instead of mixing things | 
together. 

The Deputy-Governor: How can it be more clearly put? 

Mr. G1EsLER: Leave it out altogether, if you have not got it. 

The Deruty-GovEeRNoR repeated it was a debt due from them to the 
contingent-fund. He would put it to any man of business, if he had a head- 
ing in his books “Contingent-fund,” to which he gave credit for £17,000, | 
whether he ought not to show how he disposed of it? The directors had | 
borrowed that money, and had repaid £7000, and they must show that. 
He asked any man of business whether it could be put more clearly? 

Mr. GIESLER submitted that they ought to keep their accounts straight; 
the fewer myths there were the better. It was wrong to say they owed the 
treasurer £3000 when they had a balance at the bankers of £10,000; andif 
they had a contingent-fund, let it be shown that they had it. They had it| 
in the shape of £7000, and no more than that. 

Mr. W. Hawes said he might take a different view from the two last! 
speakers with reference to the accounts, and he should like to know whether | 
his view was correct. He would begin with the last point, the contingent- | 
fund. He thought they had done with that years ago, that it had been | 
explained over and over again. It appeared to him a matter easily under- 
stood. Years ago, it was agreed to invest a considerable sum of money | 
which might be available in case of accident. Atthat time gas-works were | 
not as they were now, a safe and trustworthy ngs People had an idea | 
that the gasometer would blow up, or something of that kind; and this 
money was invested to protect the company against any loss occurring in | 
that way. The time came when the company required money to be ex- 

nded in the extension of the works. The contingent-fund was still 

neld, and the company borrowed it; and the company having borrowed it, | 
they were gradually repaying it. Out of the £17,000 borrowed, £7000 had | 
been repaid, leaving a balance of £10,000 still due to the fund. The sooner | 
they could repay the whole the better; they would then have so much in 
capital, so much in the works; and then they would havea eontingent-fund 
to provide against unlooked for contingency. He could not see how Mr. 
Giesler could have any difficulty about it. | 

Mr. Grester: We have not got it. } 

Mr. W. Hawes: They did not pretend to say they had. They said they | 
borrowed it, that it was expended in the works, (it was in the plant of the | 
works,) and they were now repaying that which they had borrowed. They | 
had repaid £7000; they owed £10,000; and he hoped in time they would 
get that £10,000. It was not a myth, and never had been. Mr. Giesler told 
them he liked a good dividend, but he (Mr. Hawes) thought it an odd way 
to get a good dividend to come there every day and abuse the company. To 
say that the accounts were myths—to talk of tampering with the ac- 
counts 

Mr. Grester: Who said “ tampering with the accounts? ” 

The Deputy-Governor: You said “ tampering with capital;” I took it | 
down here. 

Mr. Giester: I did not say “tampering with the accounts;” I said 
“tampering with capital.” 

Mr. W. Hawes: I say that such observations are calculated to do injury 
to the company. 

Mr. Giester: I said “ tampering with capital.” That has nothing to do 
with the dividend. 

Mr. W. Hawes: Did Mr. Giesler mean to say that the figures were un- 
true? If so, he was bound to bring forward some clear decided fact to show 
that the figures were untrue. He had also said that the profits were not 
even £17,000. Here was a most extraordinary thing. How did he make 
out that the profits were not £17,000? He said he believed the works were 
completed years ago, and that the new works had cost a - sum which 
ought to be deducted. This had nothingto do with profits. The profit this 
half year was really £20,200, because they found £8000 written off for new 
works. The profit in the corresponding half year of 1856 was £22,000; but, 
according to what he was told, this time twelvemonth there was an extra 
profit made upon shipslent to Government which amounted to £3000; if the 
deducted that, it would give, as the _— rofit for that half year, £19,000. 























Again, in 1855, the profit was £20,400, and £2000 written off for new works, 
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leaving £18,400 for dividend. To take another view of it, their gas rental 
had increased from £88,155 in 1855 to £92,185 this half year; showing an 
increase of £4000. The decrease was in the profit on coke and products. 
The question before them was, whether that decrease was to be temporary 
or permanent. If temporary, they could deal with it; but if it was to be a 
permanent one, then it would be a question of considerable importance, to 
which the companies who had arranged together to divide London into districts 
would have to give their attention. Taking it as a whole, considering the 
amount of new works, the accounts were to him highly satisfactory. This 
was his view of the results, taken from the figures before him; and all he 
wished to know from the deputy-governor was, whether he was correct. 
This year they had £3000 written off for new works; last year, nothing; 
and he wished to know whether there was not extra profit last year, derived 
|from extraneous sources, which swelled the real profits from £19,000 to 
| £22,000? (A Voice: Yes.) If he was right, then it was clear that their 
| profit this year was materially increased; and, if that was the case, it was 
| certain they were realizing what the directors said they would realize. 
Mr. Grester wished to give an explanation with regard to a word which 

, seemed to have given offence. The deputy-governor said he used the word 
| “tampering,” and seemed to insinuate that he intended to lay a charge upon 

the directors. He did not think there was anything in what he stated at 
| which any gentleman could take offence. He simply named the contingent- 
| fund and the capital account, and said that a portion of their accounts was 

debited to another portion of their capital; and that, he said, was tampering, 
| Without meaning anything offensive to the parties. The word was used 
| simply with regard to that very peculiar thing of mixing those two things 
| together; but since the word was offensive, he would withdraw it; it was not 
| intended to be personal. 

The Derury-Governor said, as a plain man, the word “tampering” to 

him was a most offensive expression as applied to accounts. He asked any 
)man if “ tampering ” did not mean that the party referred to had done some- 
| thing wrong with the accounts, that he had stated them in a way which 
; Was nottrue. With this view, nobody could be surprised that he should say 
it was a most improper charge to be made, unless accompanied by a state- 
ment of where the tampering had taken place. 

Mr. GresEr: I did make the statement. 

The Deputy-Governor: He did feel most strongly any expression of 
that sort, knowing as he did that he and his brother directors were utterly 
| incapable of tampering with or falsifying the accounts. He could not de- 
| scribe how strong his feelings were, that any one should for a moment 

suppose that the directors were capable of such a thing. He should be 
; ashamed to appear before any men who could justly charge him with that. 
| Now, let them look at the items to which Mr. Giesler objected. Mr. Giesler 
| complained that the directors never gave him any information as to the 
}new works. The account was always read; but on the present occasion 
they had stated how the money had been expended, so that there could be 
;no pretence for saying that the information was not given. It was put 
|| into writing, that the proprietors might understand it. Mr. Giesler would 
find that every item on the new works expended at the different stations 
| was stated this year. The answer to this complaint was also an answer to 
| Mr. Scott’s question as to the real profit. If Mr. Scott had read the account 
| accurately, he would have found in the item, “ For new retort and purifying- 
| houses,” the words “ moiety of cost;” and if he had looked on the other 
side of the account, he would have seen,“ General wear and tear and 
mains, including £2080. 7s. 9d., part of cost of new retort and purifying- 
house;” and also, “ Carrying on works, including £774. 8s. 6d., part of cost 
of new retort and purifying-house.” The whole of this had been carried to 
the debit of profit and loss. So cautious had the directors been that they 
should not charge to capital what ought to go to profit, that they had 
actually charged one moiety of the cost of the new works to the debit of 
profit and loss, and the other moiety to capital; and they did it on a careful 
consideration of what extension the new works would give to their business. 
They estimated that 60 per cent. might be given to capital and 40 per cent. 
to profit and loss; but they thought it better to give 50 per cent. to the 
debit of profit and loss to make security more secure. Well, he believed the 
only item to which he thought it necessary to refer was the one as to 
the contingenf-fund. He was really ashamed to refer to this over and over 
again. Any man of business who had a heading in his ledger, “ Contingent- 
fund,” would keep it in this way. 

Mr. Suove: I should not. 

The Depury-GovERNor would suppose the honourable pane bor- 
rowed £5000 from a friend. He imagined he would enter a heading to that 
friend of £5000, and as he paid it off from time to time would debit him 
with those payments. Suppose the company borrowed £17,000 from the 
honourable proprietor, instead of from the contingent-fund, and they gave 
him credit for it in an account under that head; as they paid him off, they 
would give themselves credit for those payments, and still debit themselves 

with what remained due. Was not that the proper way of explaining the ac- 
|| count? and was it not intelligible? That statement the directors made in 
this account. They had shown from time to time what the contingent-fund 
was, and how it had been got rid of. The proprietors let them take £25,000 
for new works, and the balance which was left was £17,000, with which the 
company very properly formed a contingent-fund. Mr. Giesler said he 
thought the new works had been finished over and over again. It was true 
they made a new retort and purifying-house some years ago; but, when he 
told them that in 1850 the gas manufactured at the Westminster station 
alone was 444,000,000, and that in 1856 the quantity manufactured was 
553,000,000, he thought they could perfectly understand that the same 
works which made 444,000,000 would not make 553,000,000, unless they 
were much too large for the former quantity. One great misfortune of this 
company was, that they never had their works too large at the beginning. 
Mr. Giesler also said he thought it very odd that they should have an item 
in the account that they owed their bankers £3000 when they had a 
balance of £10,000. This account was made up to Midsummer; and he 
found that in the last week of the half year they paid £8000 into the bank, 
If they had not done that, there would have been a balance against them. 

Captain Beviii hoped the meeting would allow him, as an old share- 
holder, to say a few words with regard to the contingent-fund. He had 
rcome without knowing anything at all as to the feelings of different 
parties; therefore he could state what was the impression on his own 
mind when he received this report. There were three items which he had 
marked in the balance-sheet. One of them was the amount of profit which 
stood for dividend this half year; another was the contingent-fund; and 
the other was the amount due to the treasurer—all of which struck him, in 
looking over the report, as points that required some explanation. The 
explanations already given showed that the manner in which the accounts 
were stated did not convey to the uninitiated exactly what was intended to 
be co With respect to the contingent-fund of £17,000, he saw men- 
tion in the balance-sheet of a repayment of £7000, and he intended to ask 
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where was the remaining £10,000 ? He quite agreed with what was said 

by Mr. William Hawes, that the contingent-fand was the same thing as a 

reserve-fund. Though he had not attended here, he had had a eal to 

do with other companies, and it had always struck him that the reserve- | 
fund was not a fund of any fixed amount, but a fund of ing amount, | 
and, consequently, on each year should be entered at the amount | 
that it stood at. The reserve-fund was to meet contingencies and to pro- | | 
duce equalities in dividends. He did not see the policy or advisability of 
keeping a contingent-fund or a reserve-fund at any sum but what it really | 
stood at. If they had only £7000 in the reserve-fund, it ought to stand at | 





£7000. If, after two or three years, they could raise the amount to £10,000, | 
then it ought to stand at £10,000. Under the present arrangement, those | | 
proprietors who did not attend the meetings, upon looking over the ac- | 
counts would say, “ We have a contingent-fund of £17,000;” whereas that 1 
was not the fact. He did not say that there was any wish to mislead, but || 
he thought the account ought to be so put down that no one could make a | | 
mistake. The next item he had marked was the amount due to the trea- |! 
surer. That did puzzle him, because when he saw the profit was £17,000 for | | 
this half year, and then that they owed the treasurer £3000; it struck him | 
that there was only £14,000 that they could really call profit. This had | 
been to a certain degree explained. It seemed to him, if there was a sum of | 
£10,000 in the treasurer’s hands, and a balance due to him of £3000, that it | 
would be clearer to put it down as £7000 in his hands. There was one | 
other point upon which he wished for information, and, as the auditors were | 
present, perhaps they would answer his question. Before he put it, how- | 
ever, let it be understood that he had the fullest confidence in the company. 
His father was one of the original proprietors with Mr. Winsor, and their | 
family had had capital in it ever since. He came there for the first time, | 


and he wished for information; and he considered it for the benefit of a! | 


company that questions of this kind should be asked, provided they were | 
asked with temper. He might remark, that at the foot of the accounts he | 
found an expression which certainly jarred very much on his mind with | 
regard to auditing accounts. It was written, “Examined and found to’ 
agree with the books of the company.” He believed the auditors did their | 
duty, but what he wished them to do was to sign “ Examined and found 

correct;” not merely put down “ Examined and found to agree with the | 
books.” That was not what they wanted. We lived in an age of such | 
mercantile rascality, that it was delightful to belong to a company where | 
there was something like honour and integrity. Therefore he did not like | 
to see their auditors taking up the cant which was seen in other companies, | 
for he believed they could honestly put down “ Examined and found | 
correct.” | 

The Deputy-GovERNor must apologize for risin in. With respect | 
to this contingent-fund, the mane which had +t" only aaeet | 
how difficult it was to please everybody. If they looked at the accounts | 
for 1855, they would find there was a separate item, printed “The con- 
tingent-fund.—All the shares have been cancelled ; the fund now consists 
of the above balance, £15,969. 18s, 9d. And Reduced 3 per Cent. Annuities, 
£2165. 1s. 9d.” It was a question of how the directors should put this into | 
the accounts, and they maintained that the clearest way was to give every | 
item from half year to half year. In 1855 it was £15,969, and in Consols |, 
£2165 ; this year it was £17,969, and £7000 in Consols. When the con- | 
tingent-fund was originally started, it was taken from the profits from time 
to time, and never appeared in these accounts at all. It was set aside, 
invested in funds, and the proprietors had no means of knowing anything 
about it. 

Mr. Box begged pardon ; it was always stated in the profit and loss. 

The Deruty-Governor: Always stated? Stated at the foot of the 
accounts, but not brought into the balance-sheet. There was only one 
other question, and that was as to the £3000 due to the treasurer. It 
showed again how difficult it was to please gentlemen. Supposing some 
gentleman had got up and said, “Do you owe the treasurer anything ?” 
“ Yes, £3000.” “ Why the devil do you not state it?” The way in which 
the item appeared was this:—they had an account in the ledger under the 
head of “ Loans,” and as they borrowed £3000 they entered it in their accounts 
as borrowed. It was a separate account in the ledger, and though, in fact, 
they had only £7000 at the bankers, they put down £10,000 because that was | 
the bankers’ account they had in the ledger. | 

Mr. WoLLAston would make a suggestion which would make this con-| 
tingent-fund a little more explicit. It should be, “ To balance due to the | 
fund to be repaid hereafter.” | 

The Deruty-GoveRNor thought much of this misconception would be | 
avoided if gentlemen understood a debtor and creditor account. If they 
would only look at the heading, they would see that this was a debtor and | 
creditor account. With reference to Captain Bevill’s suggestion that, if 
they had only £7000 contingent-fund, they should in reality state as much, | 
it should not be forgotten that they had never given the directors authority | 
to write off £10,000 for new works. What they hoped was that, as their 
profits increased, they would be able to make that £7000 £17,000. If they 
— give the directors authority to write off the £10,000 they would 

0 SO. 

Captain Brevixx said the account was perfectly clear to those who heard 
the explanation, but as it stood in the report it was not intelligible to per- 
sons not in the room.. 

Mr. WirHAm (one of the auditors) said, in reply to Captain Bevill, he did 
not see how the auditors could vouch for anything but what appeared in 
the books, having weekly examined all the accounts and seen all the 
receipts. 

Captain Bevitu: Having taken that trouble, you can vouch for it? 

Mr. WitHam: We can vouch for it in that manner, having examined all 
the accounts and seen the receipts. 

Mr. Box begged to make an observation with regard to auditing the 
accounts. He thought Captain Bevill’s remarks were quite in point. Sa 
years ago, the auditors used to put “ found correct.” Why was the altera- 
tion made? The auditors of that day did not agree with the accounts, and 
therefore they made the alteration. He had that from good authority. 
They did not agree with the accounts being correct, and the mode in which 
the money was laid out, therefore ay put it “ found to agree with the 
books of the company.” He should like to see them go back to the old 
method, and sign the accounts, “ audited and found correct.” With regard 
to the contingent-fund, he thought it did want some explanation. An ab- 
sentee from the room would not very well understand it, and even a man 
used to accounts might put a wrong construction upon it, as to the amount 
of contingent-fund, the company had in its possession. If there was such a 
heading as this, “ Loans,” specifying, “Due to the contingent-fund, so 
much,” “ Due to the treasurer, so much,” then, it would be understood, He 
would have it put at the foot of the page; not brought into the balance- 
sheet, but merely put at the foot as it used tobe years ago, the “ Contingent- 





fund,” to show the shareholders that there was such a fund in existence. |} 
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He thought their deputy-chairman ought not to be so refined in his feelings 
when Mr. Giesler made use of the phrase “ tampering with the accounts.” 
He said these accounts had been tampered with, and that false balances—— 
(Order, order.) He would stop if they were afraid of the truth. 

The Derury-Governor: If you can state them, I have no objection. 

Mr. Box: I say false balances have been brought out. 

The Deputy-Governor: Show one. 

Mr. Box: I have not my book here. 

The Deruty-Governor: You have noright, then, to make such a charge. 
No gentleman has a right to charge us with doing wrong, unless he can 
show us that we have done wrong. He has no business to come here and 
say accounts have been tampered with, and then say he has not his books 
to show it. 

Mr. Box: Did I not move that the books of the company should be 
referred back to the board for amendment? 

The Deruty-Governor: You are speaking of the accounts now. 

Mr. Box: I am not speaking about accounts now. Well, then, as to new 
works—is not that a liability? Have you not brought it in as an asset? 

The Deputy-GovEeRNorR: What do you mean? 

Mr. Box: You have it put in as an asset when it is a liability, bringing 
out a false balance. 

The Deputy-Governor: I remember your saying that you did not think 
rental was an asset. You said we owed so much, and I told you that we 
ata £60,000 for rental, and you said you did not know it was an 
asset. 

Mr. Box: I moved that the books should be referred back to the board 
for amendment. 

The Depury-Governor: And nobody seconded it. 

Mr. Box: And nobody seconded it; it was a dividend question. Isay the 
deputy-chairman ought not to be so sensitive. 

he Depury-GoverNor: I do feel sensitive when I am charged with 
roguery. 
a returning to the question, said, as respected the clearness of the 
accounts, they had within the last two years brought out what he considered 
balances of items instead of giving the gross amounts. For instance, they 
said, “ By coke and breeze, deducting labour.” He would rather see the 
gross amounts received for coke and breeze stated, just as it used to be pre- 
vious to the last two years. Why had that been altered? Because the pro- 





.prietors should not know what the proceeds from those articles amounted 


to. The item of wages was set down at £11,000. In previous half years it 
ranged from £12,000 to £15,000. But they had reduced the amount of the 
item very considerably, deducting labour, which was money = in wages, 
for the various items for which labourers were required. If they had given 


it the other way, showing the total amount paid in wages, it would have | 


been understood. As it stood, it was a mystified account. In the item, 
“To coals consumed in the half year, including labour,” what was to be 
understood by labour? It was the cost of bringing the coals to the premises. 
If they were to state “ Coals, so much,” then, when he got the quantity of 
coals, he could tell how much they paid per ton for coals. They could not 
tell by the present account. Then there was “ Lamps and lamplighting, 
including labour ;” before, it used to be “ Lamps” only, and the lamplighting 
came under the head of wages. The account was now so much’mixed up 
that they could not unravel it. He had applied to the office for information, 
and he had it regularly for twelve or fourteen years; but now everything 
was withheld, nothing was given; and he had a letter from the secretary-—— 

A Proprietor: This was all gone into this time twelvemonth. We had 
better not go into it. 

Mr. Box: Not go into it! and remain in ignorance of their affairs as in 
the British Bank? As to the dividend, he had no doubt it was not 5} per 
cent. upon the net profit of the half year. There was an undivided balance 
of £1670 which was available; and after they had paid the present dividend 
of 6 per cent., they would have £400 left to the next year. If they should 
be as short next half year from the manufacturing department as they were 
this, where was their dividend to come from? Out of the new capital pro- 
posed to be raised, he supposed. 

Mr. Grey thought his friend had so confused himself that he did not 
know what he was talking about. He was always complaining that the 
directors did not give him information, but he had now got ten times more 
than he knew how to make a profitable use of. (Laughter.) 

Mr. Box: If they were to pay a portion of their dividend out of capital 
they would not be the first company that had doneso. Ifone board of directors 
was capable of doing wrong, another board of directors was equally capable. 

No, no.) Don’t tell him; he knew what human nature was pretty well. 

ut they had not yet come to that point, but they were verging upon it. 
Therefore, they ought to be very careful how they increased their capital. 
He had no doubt the works of the company were in a state that required 
a very large outlay of capital to bring them into competition with other 
companies with which they had to contend. Therefore, he did not find 
fault with the directors asking for power to sell these shares. He only 
wanted to see a respectable return for the money; something that would 
show on the face of it a good and safe return for the money they laid out. He 
made this remark, because the more they outlayed the lower they went 
down in dividend. <A year or two ago the dividend was 7 per cent., then 
it went down to 6, and now it was really not more than 53. 

Mr. Gray thought their friend was entertaining the meeting in no profit- 
able way. 

The Durvrr-Govanwon said Mr. Box complained of their including 
labour in the price paid for coal, and deducting it from the receipts for 
coke and other products. They found that the Imperial Company included 
the cost of bringing the coal from the ship, or from the waggon, into the 
warehouse, on the ground that it was as much part of the cost of coal as 
carrying it along the sea. The directors of the Chartered Company thought 
that was a proper principle; they saw no reason why the labour of carrying 
the coal into the warehouse should not be charged to the cost as well as 
the freight. They accordingly charged it, and that made the item for 
wages so much less, but the increase of the cost of coalso much more. It 
could not matter to the proprietors under which head the labour was 
charged. The object was to show the total cost of the coal, so as to enable 
them to calculate the exact price per ton. With respect to the coke, they 
thought it right to deduct the cost of labour upon that, so as to show the 
net amount received. Every ton of coals was supposed to make so much 
coke, and if gentlemen knew the net amount received, they could tell, ac- 
cording to the price, whether there was a proper quantity made from the 
quantity of coal carbonized. 

Mr. Box said he should have been satisfied if the quantity of coke had 
been given. 

The Deputy-Governor did not see how they could give the quantities. 

Mr. Box said the company whose accounts he audited did so. 
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The Deputy-GovERNor quoted from the accounts of the Phenix, 
audited by Mr. Box, to show that no information of the kind was given. 
Mr. Box said he would explain it. 
A Proprietor: No, no; this is not the place. 
Ruopes asked for information respecting the expenditure for new 
works, 
The Deputy-Governor replied, they had spent, inround numbers, this half , 
ear, £9000; they should have to expend about £7760 more. This reminded | | 
im of Mr. Scott’s remark that he did not see any increased rental from | | 
this outlay. The works had only just been finished (the retort was com- | | 
pleted last week), so that there could be no additional rental. |} 
Mr. Scorr was not aware of the circumstance. 
Mr. Gray said, after the protracted discussion they had had, it was not 
his intention to trespass on the time of the meeting. His worthy friend, 
Mr. Box, had mystified himself, and had tried to confound the meeting, but 
in that he had not succeeded. Some gentleman had complained of the 
falling off in profits. That might be attributed to the diminished price for 
pas which made the profits less than they would otherwise have been. | 
‘or many years the prices realized by gas companies, in many instances, | | 
exceeded 60 per cent. the cost of the coals. But now, instead of realizing | 
60 per cent. from the products, they did not realize 27 per cent. The mode | 
in which the accounts were kept was, he thought, perfectly intelligible. | | 
With regard to the contingent-fund, the directors, in his opinion, had made | | 
a proper application of the money. | 
Mr. Horwoop: Where is the fund? | 
Mr. Gray: There are £7000 in’ money, and £10,000 in the works. He i 
thought this had been clearly shown. 
The Dreputy-GoverNor repeated, there were £7000 invested in the 
funds, and the other £10,000 was included in the working capital. The | 
had coals in hand worth £18,000. Suppose, instead of being satisfied with | | 
£18,000, they had only £8000, that would enable them to pay off the £10,000. 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
' 
| 
| 





Mr. Hopwoop understood the account; he only objected to the manner 
in which it was stated. | 

A Proprietor agreed with other gentlemen that the £10,000 was as | 
much in the hands of the company as the £7000. It struck him, however, || 
that, instead of being put down as it was in the accounts “ Contingent- || 
fund, £17,000,” with a deduction of £7000, which made it difficult to be 
understood, it would be better to have it at the bottom line, entered as “ To 
balance (so much), this amount being held as a contingent-fund;” or in | 
some such words as that, as would explain that that balance was held for a | 
contingent-fund. It would then be intelligible. 

The DrEpury-Governor said he had already explained that two years 
ago they did show the account in that way. That was objected to, and the 
directors had altered it at the wish of the proprietors. {| 

The resolution was then put, and carried unanimously. i{ 

On the motion of the Governor, seconded by Mr. Ruopgs, a dividend 
after the rate of 6 per cent. was declared, payable on and after the 1th 
inst. | 
Mr. Gray said, after the report which had been read, the meeting would 
not be unprepared to recognize the necessity of affording the directors an 
opportunity of raising more money. He had no doubt that what money | 
would be required would be judiciously laid out. He had the most entire 
confidence in the directors. The money they required they must have, un- 
less the proprietors wished the company to fall into discredit. With this 
view he submitted the following resolution:—* That the directors are au- 
thorized to raise the remainder of the shares in the capital of this company 
which have been purchased at various times under the authority of the 
court of proprietors.” 

The resolution was seconded and agreed to unanimously. 

Mr. Wottaston: In what manner is it proposed to re-issue the shares? || 

The Depury-Governor: It is not decided. 

A Proprietor: Will they be offered to the proprietors or sent into the 
market ? | 

The Deruty-Governor: Offered to the proprietors. | 

Mr. Wottaston: Were the last shares taken up at the same price ? 

The Deputy-Governor: They were. | 

Mr. Giester: Will this re-issue comprise the whole number of shares 
that have been purchased by the company ? | 

The Derury-GovERNor: Power is given us to raise the whole £30,000, 
but it is a question whether we shall want to raise more than £25,000. H 

The next business was the election of auditors, and Mr. Wollaston, Mr. 
Witham, and Mr. Sloper were unanimously re-elected. 

The meeting closed with the customary vote of thanks to the Governor, | 
who, in acknowledging the compliment, said he was satisfied there could 
not be a body of gentlemen of greater integrity than the board of directors. 
There had been no jobbing in any way; and, as to what Mr. Box said about 
the British Bank and other rascally companies, he thought it was a dirty | 
bird that fouled its own nest. | 


| 





! 
| 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION | 


FOR THE 
PROMOTION OF SOCIAL SCIENCE. 


(Continued from page 515.) | 
ON THE DEFICIENCIES OF SANITARY LEGISLATION. 


Mr. Rumsay read a paper on this subject. His object, he said, was to | 
instruct all classes in the art of “ Personal Preservation against Morbific 
Causes, as — Climate, Food, Domestic Management,” and so forth. | 
The time had arrived when they might reasonably call for something like | 
philosophical legislation on the whole group of questions, when the membra 
disjecta of hygienic law may be reclaimed and corrected, when the incohe- | 
rent and abortive attempts to remedy particular insalubrities might yield | 
to something like a system of sanitary pandects worthy of so great and | 
intelligent a nation. ‘The first step to such a reform must be, to detect the | 
sources of past legislative error; and they might be generally traced to 
those contracted and defective views of State medicine, which prevailed 
not only in Parliament, but amongst the people, and throughout the pro- 
fession. One evidence of popular misconception on the subject was the 
laws which were intended to regulate not one-tenth part of the matter 
as included under the title of the “ Public Health Acts.” This bestowing of 
a generic designation upon specific measures was a direct injury to the cause 
he advocated. The unthinking majority were led to identify the question 
of public health with town councils and town sewers; whilst both these, 
after proving nuisances, were as impracticable as those they were intended 
to remove. The whole subject was proscribed, whilst the amendment and 
codification of sani law, including the organization of an effective official 
corps for their execution—reforms of incalculable moment to society—were 
treated as details of mere local management and inferior interest. He 
urged the necessity of a general sanitary measure for the whole of the 
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bs difficulty, because it had already found none in restricting the appli- 
| cation of great structural works to certain parts or wards of those districts. 
| Among the many reasons which might be urged against confining measures 
jof public health to separate communities within different boundaries 
| were—First, the rapid extension of the area of towns, with a greater diffu- 
sion of their population, which must render those boundaries a constant 
| subject of change, dispute, and legislation. Secondly, so long as the adop- 
|tion of a health board is optional with the inhabitants of any prescribed 
spot, strong efforts would be made by a private vestry party to exempt their 
small sphere of petty authority from legal on geen ss Thirdly, the 
actual condition of some of the excluded places, especially those immedi- 
| ately surrounding the jurisdictions of existing boards of health, imperatively 
demanded their inclusion. All analogy was against restricting laws of 
| general benefit to particular places. The administration of justice—the 
|management of the poor—the religious instruction of the people—were 
, happily not confined to places in which they were called for by the inhabi- 
/tants. What would have been the result of limiting that great and bene- 
| ficial social reform, the Poor Law Amendment Act, to parishes which peti- 
tioned for its adoption? What would be thought of a Constabulary Act 
| which enabled certain districts avowing themselves to be particularly honest, 
moral, and quiet, to claim freedom from visits of the police? Chalmerslong 
ago showed that opposition to measures of improvement affecting the highest 
interests of man, wouldin all probability proceed from the very places which 
most needed those measures. Surely a question of public health ought to 
be the very last which a wise and strong Government would submit to the 
discretion of any portion of the community, on the ground of its ability 
to manage for itself. Peculiar tothis country was its method of constituting 
local governing bodies, a method which immensely aggravated the evils in- 
separable from isolated and densely-populated jurisdiction. Instead of ad- 
| mitting a representation of ali classes of the people from all sorts of localities, 
| the right of membership was by law confined to those whose private interests 
| were often involved in maintaining the density of population, and other local 
| causes of physical and moral degradation. To persons, therefore, who can 
| seldom wholly escape the moral infection of their corrupted social atmosphere, 
| the sole personal gratification required for the arduous task committed to them 
| Was that either of owning property of a certain value, or of paying rates to 
}a@ certain amount. No security whatever was taken by the Public Health 
| Act for the possession of the higher qualifications of mental competency, 
| philanthropic zeal, freedom from interest in existing abuses, or special 
| knowledge of the arts and sciences, concerned in public hygiene. In France 
| the reverse was the case; and, although he did not wish to introduce the 
| French system here, he did want to see an improvement of our existing 
|system. He was far from doubting that many of our local boards, however 
| strangely constituted, had done much for the sanitary improvement of 
| their towns; that the rough and ready methods of the Anglo-Saxon had 
| been more satisfactory than could have been expected; but it was also cer- 
| tain that many remarkable blunders, both absurd and lamentable, had been 
| committed by the new local boards; and it was not a little remarkable that 
|the unrepresented class had not the slightest confidence in the existing 
| local administration. Consistently with those primary defects in our local 
| organization was the adoption by the Legislature of a very singular plea for 
imposing the Public Health Act on any district. It was decreed that, unless 
‘the inhabitants should voluntarily accept the reform, an excessive death 
rate must be shown before the Act could be applied. The execution of laws 
| for the prevention of disease ought not to be delayed, and a sanitary reform 
| ought not to be refused, until circumstances had arisen manifestly to shorten 
| human life. The paper closed with several suggestions for improving the 
administration of the law. These referred to the mode of electing, paying, 
| and dismissing the medical officers of health, who, he considered, ought not 
to be allowed to follow any private practice; to the division of the country 
into sanitary jurisdictions, averaging in each a population of not more than 
| 70,000 or 80,000; to the necessity of a more perfect controlling power in the 
central board; and the introduction of the medical element upon equal 
terms into the highest state. 

Mr. A. Price, of Gloucester, expressed his opinion that the state of the 
| law at present was very defective; that the operations of local boards were 
| so restricted as to be in many cases almost useless: and that the system of 
| registration as to mortality was so imperfect, that it was difficult to make 
any comparison upon the subject between any one period or district and 
another. He felt no confidence in local boards of health as at present con- 
stituted, and entirely agreed with Mr. Rumsay, that an officer of health 
| should be appointed in every district through the country, entirely beyond 
local influence. Under the Nuisances Removal Act, there was no remedy 
| for many existing evils; and in 31 parishes in union in the county where 
he resided there was not one inspector of nuisances appointed. The pro- 
visions of the Act ought to be made compulsory. 

Mr. Hers said he doubted whether any of the older men in Parliament 
had paid sufficient attention to this subject. Before any great good could be 
effected, it appeared that the matter must be taken up by some great 
minister. If they were not now fortunate in that respect, he was not with- 
out hope that the time was not distant when a member of Parliament—in- 
deed, one was present in the room at that moment—who would, he hoped, 
glean sufficient accurate information to be enabled to legislate on this 
subject. 

Dr. Srmon said the gentleman who preceded Mr. Helps was of opinion 
that the law was too indulgent, and expressed a wish that it should be 
made more stringent. He was reminded, while listening to his remarks, 
that he had in his possession a paper which gave an account of the working 
of the Nuisances Removal Act. There were certain clauses in that law 
which were not permissive, but compulsory; for instance, it was ordered 
j that all local authorities should appoint a sanitary inspector. Parliament 
|} asked, during the last session, how many had been appointed under that 
clause. Not all the local authorities replied; but of those that did, amount- 
ing in number to 7216, only 846 had obeyed the law, or 11°10 per cent. of 
the whole of them had acted upon this very positive requirement of the 
statute. In the Local Management Act it was ordered, for obvious rea- 
sons, that the authorities should contract for the removal of refuse; but 
in one of the suburbs of London there was a local board which positively 
refused to appoint a scavenger, notwithstanding great discontent was ex- 
pressed in certain parts of the neighbourhood. What should be the remedy 
in a case of that kind was a question already partly discussed; and, as much 
wiser politicians than he was had expressed an opinion on the subject, he 
might say how thoroughly he concurred with them as to the utter absurdity 
of Government attempting to coerce local authorities to appoint scavengers 
or to make drains. It was for the ae of the place to compel it; and 
if they were so ignorant or so apathetic that they would not rebel against 
the incompetent Bumbledom that poisoned them, well, then, let them die! 
It was for the people to protect themselves against flagrant wrongs of this 
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rudimentary sanitary powers should be possessed in every district through- 
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United Kingdom. Were this done, he believed the Legislature would find | kind, not for the Government to step in and help them. He thought there 
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were some principles laid down in the admirable treatise just read, which 
might be received with all the confidence with which we received proposi- 
tions in the fixed sciences. For instance, it was obvious that primary 





out the country; that there should be no place destitute of the requisite 
powers to deal with causes which led to preventible disease, whatever those 
powers might be; and then that the exercise of those powers should be so | 
arranged as to operate with a due regard to the protection of unrepresented | | 
institutions. He had a great respect for the rate-paying interest; but life | 
also was a great institution. Alas! many were ill, and many died, who were 
not ratepayers, and these ought to be protected. He submitted also that | 
the interest of ore bound by the mortgages of local boards, ought | 
to be protected, and that a central board, or other general body, was || 
necessary for this purpose; in other words, that the local authorities | 
should have full swing while they did not mortgage posterity; but 
| 





as soon as it began to do that, Government sanction should be obtained, 
as in the case of municipal corporations. Another principle for which | 
they might contend was this, that whenever any place was reported | 
to the Government as being in an unduly unhealthy condition, the 
matter should be examined into and reported upon. It was a matter of | 
notoriety to those who troubled themselves about vital statistics, that in | 
some parts of the country the death rates were double what they were in || 
others. Look, again, at the infantile death rate. Throughout the country || 
a large proportion, about three-eighths, of all the deaths took place under | | 
five years of age, but here, also, there were great differences in various | 
localities. In some the children had a reasonable chance of living ; in || 
others they died off with a threefold rapidity. Look, further, at the list of | 
particular diseases. The Registrar-General’s report for the septennial period, 
1848 to 1854, showed that there had been an average of 20,000 deaths a 
year from typhus, a disease which ought to be unknown amongst us; and, 
as for small-pox, cholera, and diarrhoea, 135,000 deaths were assigned to the 
cholera epidemics in England and Wales. It seemed to him, therefore, that 
where evidence existed of the prevalence of preventible disease, Parliament 
was responsible for having inquiry made into the causes. But, as Parlia- | 
ment could not inquire by its own members into these matters, it must do | 
so through a department of the Government. If,in a particular district, | 
children were dying twice as fast as they ought to die, and, in another part 
of the country, the population was dying three times as fast as it should, it 
appeared to him that wherever that was the case, the district stood in a 
criminal position towards Parliament, and inquiry should be made. What | 
the average death rate should be when that inquiry was instituted he would 
not take upon himself to decide; but it ought to take place, and it might 
be done without any encroachment upon the liberties of individuals or cor- 
porations. As far as he could judge, nothing was so desirable for the wel- 
fare of the country as that there should be vigorous local government; but 
where such great interests were concerned as he had referred to, the work | 
must not stand still, and if it could not efficiently be performed by the local 
authorities, Government must interpose to see it effected. 

The CuarrMAN said the subject had been very fully discussed, and he 
would merely therefore remark that, when we turned from the consideration 
of what was theoretically best to what was practically possible, there was 
no doubt whatever that, from the nature of our Government, the temper of 
our people, and the constitution under which we live, the appointment by a 
central authority of medical officers charged with the exercise of large 
powers, and entirely independent of the local authorities, would be utterly 
impracticable, and they would never get a bill passed through the House of | 
Commons for the purpose. It was, however, none the less true that where, | 
from the increased rate of mortality or from any other satisfactory test, it | 
was clearly proved that there was gross and continuous neglect of sanitary | 
precautions in any district, you might fairly, in the first place, institute | 
inquiry, and, should the result confirm the former suspicion, the operations | 
of the local board might, for a time, be suspended. This, he believed, was 
the utmost limit to which they could go. 

STATE OF THE SEVERN. 

Sir Coartes Hastrinas read a paper on the defilement of the Severn, by | 
its being made the outfall for the sewerage of Worcester and other places | 
on its banks. | 

After a brief conversation thereon the section adjourned. | 








THURSDAY, UcT. 15. 
Mr. Tom Taytor read a paper on 
CENTRAL AND LOCAL ACTION. 

In the early days of English society every department of life was strictly 
regulated by law of some kind or other, and the amount of social restraint 
to which men submitted in those times without complaining it is difficult 
for us to realize. The living principle of all their social arrangements was 
responsibility, and this principle lies at the very root of our parochial | 
system, the tithing being under another name—the old Saxon association 
of “firth borgh,” pledge of peace. These tithings were the nuclei of our | 
parishes. There was something in the state of society at that time so com- 
pletely in contrast with our own—so much that was noble, and manly, and 
genial—that it was no-wonder that many who had studied it closely should 
become enamoured of it, and see in the disuse of its systems the secret of 
much that is deplorable in our days. These persons were not to be con- 
founded with the vulgar declaimers who, under the cry of “ local self- | 
government,” masked their anxiety to win a clear field for small jobs, petty | 
authority, and the unchecked rule of number one. With the former class, | 
of which Mr. Toulmin Smith might be taken as the organ and type, “local | 
self-government” was the compendious designation of a most elaborate | 
system, which aimed at securing the discharge of duties quite as much as 
power to spend ratepayers’ money. With the latter it was another name 
for the unrestrained rule of the least informed and the noisiest—or as often of 
the most self-seeking—who could achieve seats in a town council or at a local | 


improvement board. Dealing with “local self-government” in the sense of | 





the former of these schools, he remarked that there could be no greater or/ 
more deplorable mistake than the very common notion that all a man’s re- | 
lation to the town or parish in which he lived was comprehended in paying the | 
rates imposed upon him. If free institutions were to be a reality, there must 
be a sense of mutual responsibility present to every man, with its necessary 
accompaniment, an intelligent and active interest in the welfare of the com- 
munity in which he dwells. He could not agree with Mr. Smith, that the 
prevailing under-estimate and neglect of local duties was the result of an | 
attempt to overlay our institutions by a system of bureaucracy and func- 
tionarism; but, on the contrary, that the latter arose out of the former. 
Nor did he believe, as was surmised, that in every department of Govern- 
ment there lurked certain mysterious enemies of everything ancient, and 
English, and local, ever on the look out to curtail the exercise of the func- 
tions of local authorities. There might, of course, be a mischievous and 
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mistaken “centralization,” just as there was a spurious “localism;” but, 
even if that were so, the former was less potent for evil and less prevalent 
than the latter, inasmuch as the first was absolutely antagonistic to 
the spirit of d, while the second appealed in furtherance of its own 
mean ends to dispositions peculiarly and nobly English. Setting aside rare 
exceptions, his opinion was, that the tendency of the working of central 
departments towards local authorities with whom duty brought them into 
contact, was rather to over-timidity than to excessive dictation, and that the 
neglect of local duties which he had referred to arose rather from the grow- 
ing selfishness and want of mutual sympathy which characterized our times, 
than to ever-encroaching officialism. The larger claims which business 
made upon individual attention also contributed to the result, and, with 
other causes combined, rendered our local subdivisions, in many cases, un- 
able by purely local machinery. Local self-government, in the 

sense in which it existed in the simple and primitive germs of our present 
local divisions, was possible only for such communities. But, to cherish, 
and encourage, and restore the spirit which devised it and kept it working, 
should be the first object of any association that proposed to itself the ad- 
vancement of social science, for in that — lay the very key-note of all 
social science that deserves the name. He maintained that the central 
action might be most beneficially called in aid of local self-government 
| when the latter was most animated by a patriotic and unselfish spirit, al- 
| though, if we could obtain it in the best conceivable form, it was probable 
|there would be no need for such counsel or interference. In our great 
cities and towns the same shrewdness and intelligence which guided private 
| enterprize were even now, to a large extent, laid under contribution for 
local government, but, in smaller places, there was a deterioration rather 
| than improvement in the quality of the authorities. It became daily more 
| difficult for the notables of such towns to acquire the light and experience 
| which, if a central government were worth anything, it ought to be 
| able to supply; and, ond this, there were certain necessities which, 
|On constitutional principles, some central authority or other must be 
| called in to meet, under the best local administration. On a careful 
| review of the subject, he had come to the conclusion that the neces- 








| the benefits of the compulsory law, with provision that penal proceedings 


| gistration under compulsion should be abolished, and that a proper remu- | 
| neration should be given to the vaccinators. 


Public Health Act was that of obtaining rating powers, and for which large’ 
majorities were required. He suggested that, where any portion of the re- 
quired sum was provided by voluntary donations or subscriptions, the 
requisite majority might be ee ani decreased. This was not a new 
principle, and he thought it might be well introduced into sanitary matters. 

The CuarrMan said, there being so many papers to read, the future dis- 
cussions of the section must be brief, and I will not trespass upon that rule 
by any extended observations. The general feeling seems to be that indi- 
cated in Mr. Taylor’s paper, namely, that so far as any general rule can be | 
laid down, the local body should have the power of action, and the general | 
body that of instruction and supervision ; that is to say, that the position 
the central government should assume in regard to all local authorities is 
that it evel say, “ so long as you do your work well, you shall be left to | 
do it in your own way—we will not interfere with you; but if, during a 
long series of years, you decline, or are unable to do it, it will become our || 
business to see that the duties of the office are properly discharged.” 

Dr. SEATON read a paper on 

PUBLIC VACCINATION. 

After briefly stating the effect of legislation in reference to the subject, he || 
proceeded to urge the necessity of a more vigilant superintendence, and a 
general supervision of the public vaccination, which, he said, was, year by 
year, falling off in this country, as was shown by the returns. He said that 
the details of such a system could not be regulated by Act of Parliament, ' 
but the supreme authority might place the general superintendence in the | 
hands of persons professing a competent knowledge of the subject, who 
should have power to — the details, due precautions being taken to | 
ensure responsibility. The actual changes in the law need not be many, | 
and they might be made extremely simple. They were, the extension of || 





should only be taken by the proper authorities. He thought, also, that re- 


In the discussion which followed, Mr. Pittard, Mr. Chadwick, Mr. Harts- | 


The CHArrMAN said the fact most prominently brought out in the dis- | 
cussion was that the Public Vaccination Act, although nominally compul- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
¢ } i horne, Dr. Connolly, Mr. Tripe, and Mr. Booth took part. 
| ~ of central action on matters of local improvement was maintained— 
| L a ogi 7) for such im ovement eo ae to in- 
| Vest with the character of “towns” areas of dense population not | sory, was inoperative, so far, at least, as its penal clause was concerned. | 
| having yet oenes a known and defined jboundary; and to fuse into a Good reason had been shown, however, for cal tdiog the official statistics | 
| Consistent whole existing local Acts, and a general measure of town im- | of vaccination as furnishing an infallible test of the extent to which this | 
| provement. 2. When such — are conferred, to forward generally the | precautionary measure was carried out. There was the disturbing element | | 
wise and efficient exercise of them by diffusing the light of a general ex- of emigration and immigration, which, in large manufacturing towns, ope- | 
|| perience, and by comm g the results of such special inquiries as the | rated to a very large degree; and there was a vast and unknown amount | 
central department may be charged to make, by advising in cases of doubt of private vaccination of which no record was kept. But there was one | 
or difficulty, and generally by assisting, but never superseding, local efforts. class of statistics which might be relied upon, and that was the return of | 
83. To protect posterity by examining and deciding upon application for the number of deaths by small-pox, which showed most favourable results | 
leave to mortgage rates. 4. By reporting to Parliament on the examina- | gs far as the working of the Compulsory Act was concerned. With regard | 
tion of local powers. 5. By acting as a court of appeal against local — to transferring the jurisdiction from the Poor-Law Board to some other | 
sion in certain specified cases, and a court of mandamus in cases of local guthority, although the objection to its present management was very clear, | 
default. He wished very distinctly to reiterate the opinion that local im- ' yet the answer was simple—there was no other body in a position to under- | 
provement was primarily and specially a local duty; that the central au- take the duty. Some amendments in the Act were likely to be introduced 
thority which should attempt to supersede the fulfilment of this local duty into the House of Commons next year, and he earnestly hoped that honour- | 
by local agency, instead of aiding, enlightening, and insisting upon its fulfil- | ahJe members interested in sanitary progress would give them their support. | 
ment, would be following a mischievous and mistaken course; and that, PROLONGATION OP L15n In Tan 10cm. carruer | 
pr nal eng apa that —_- oo — cn ecw = Dr. SourHwoop Smit read a paper on this subject. He said, we had a! 
iatimion ss ping up ty Pploying — of 4 — a. increase in ay wer pnd life in psa ag 
: ° : . ;4 ., Which took place in the 18th century. It related only to a particular class, | 
tye way oe _ oant ee ae — and that a very select one; but an examination would show that selection 
ei the i t win local: bodies was. subsect to variations, and ‘an in this instance could not account for much. The record to which he re-| 
aaa a seat a wished Mr. Taylor = say whether he thoucht {tre was the great tontines of 1693 and 1790, the interval between being a 
thet in rth pt he bad found that ‘ae intenent ie activity of teal century, short of three years. On each of those occasions a loan for the! 
hodies.deen y i? y — = = a was — the w 7 by William ae wa and - 
. . : . second by William Pitt. In the case of a tontine by which a person ad- | 
ee pms meget oe pep wth 2 ae nt coho +d vancing £100 was at liberty to name a life during which he drew a certain | 
heeed bh re | elt eons at ie: ui auneh dificult but where it had afterwards | *™2uity, it evidently offered the strongest inducement for the shareholder to! 
income Gane ied aut = peep a sont it wae sometimes found | 2#™e the youngest and healthiest infant he could select. It was clear, | 
ik alien anal Silo ~ nok tenon: tende, the re cuaniitiem seepenied therefore, that, at all events, such only would be named as would justify | 
Hp — Ts seme ences, Eilention pops fH oo had bean dina! the expectation of long life . The tontine of 1890 consisted of 438 females | 
nit of the iatroduetion of the Act—a certais number of persons having | 224 594 males, and that of 1790 of 3974 females and 4197 males. The latter | 
= a 4 wh te the peg saptie F aane oh alle dit € | tontine was not yet extinct, for it was shown that on the 1st of January, | 
on ee aed ke Tee conuidenable ‘aiemunniean oy 0 Fesis a 1851, there still remained alive, 60 years of age and upwards, 1312 females 
aM Ci o said the same was true with reference to the poor-law | #24 977 males out of the original number; so that the difference between | 
i, VER WECe ‘ ane 7 f uni —_ the mortality of the nominees of 1690 and 1790 was not yet so great as it 
me beget Took — a at posse series Mg | would ultimately be. Taking these data, Mr. Finlaison, the Government | 
ke ry vi ee tat ake nt ac ch ented the P: left, th § whole thing | Calculator, had worked out ina very elaborate manner the means of making | 
fell vied pag ho map ea! oememer emma chr ae be at aan rise a comparison between them and their actual prolongation; and the life in | 
eS Boss 4 with what & eaten genes 36 would he. fund P oat ca the 17th century was proved, first, by the difference in the death rate of the 
a liens —— oe poems, ont at, wy the ohthive of an ascertained number of years to | 
: % vane -, | the age of each individual. It was thus shown that in the year 1690 the | 
m5 —_ fie oS. me — wane, Be aie | expectation of life of a man aged 30 would have been as 26-565, while in | 
e a in his (o po nomi i pt tn ian Senile Gin — | 1790 it would have been 33°775; while the actual addition of the excess of | 
pe i> amet eetenel wan anand r years which the persons engaged in the latter tontine had over the former 
cution © po  epecedle F proved that in 1790 the expectation of life was increased by fully one-fourth; | 
Mr. P, HoLLAND thought that Mr. Taylor had not insisted sufficiently upon | that is to say, that if in 1690 a person aged 30 could expect to live 30 years, | 
the necessity of ———— local authorities to do that which the Legislature | jn 4799 a person of the same age could reasonably expect to live 37 
had imposed upon them the duty of doing. The } gpa of inquiry which it | years, An increase in the duration of life was a proof of increased com- 
was proposed to give the central board might do much, but some local | forts, or increased enjoyment of certain elements upon which human life | 
boards would still remain obstinate, and would refuse to carry out improve- | j; dependent, such as air, light, food, warmth, and shelter. In fact, what we 
ments essential to their towns, in spite of al investigation and exposure. | calied progress in civilization was an improvement in the means of securing 
There was, it was true, even now the power to do it by way of mandamus; - 
but who was to bring that power into operation? In extreme cases the 


regularly and unfailingly, in abundance and purity, those physical agents | 
Government ought to have the power to interfere, and he believed if they 


for the bulk of the population. The accomplishment of this object was the 

: : : ; mai se of all the activity ich a state ivilization | 

had, it would be exercised with due caution, and only in the event of an |}. charmeterine the activity and energy by which a state of civilization | 
absolute necessity arising. 


was characterized. It wasamatter of familiar history that an extraordinary | 
s ; : activity reigned throught the 18th century. Forests were cleared, marshes | 
Mr. Rumsay said the difference between local and central action, which | and swamps drained, and from the more settled government of the country | 
had been so ably drawn by Mr. Taylor, would be illustrated by the remarks | cities and towns, being no longer fortresses, had extended beyond the walls 
of Mr. John Stewart Mill, who indicated seven conditions in which central | of their fortifications. But at this period special attention began to be paid | 
action might come in to supersede local action:—First, when the consumer | to the well ordering, cleaning, and paving of towns. The narrow streets | 
is not a judge of the commodity he purchases; secondly, in the case of | were widened, slate roofs substituted for thatch, bricks for timber, and the | 
lunatics and idiots, who cannot take care of themselves ; thirdly, where in- | manufacture of glass so much increased, that glass windows, even in the || 
dividuals make contracts for future and distant times; fourthly, where | poorer towns, became common. Agriculture made a surprising advance, | | 
local associations require to be controlled in the interest of weaker parties ; | multiplying a hundred-fold the production of fresh vegetable food, and in-| 
fifthly, where the general wish cannot be carried into effect by the local | creasing in a still more remarkable degree the amount of fresh animal foo: 
authorities ; sixthly, where actions done or omitted to be done by private | by the extension of the comparatively new art of collecting and storing | 
individuals have an important purpose beyond themselves ; and, seventhly, | fodder for cattle in winter. The increase of manufactures gave improved 
| when actions, generally beneficial, cannot be made to remunerate those | and cheap clothing to the people, not only conducive to warmth and health, | 
| who perform them. Cases might also arise in which the neceésity of | but almost equally so to cleanliness, the texture compelling frequent wash-| 
Government action would be apparent: as in river conservancy, where the 
| jurisdiction was wider than the district of the local authority. 
| Mr. SLaNey, M.P., thought that one great difficulty in carrying out the 
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ing. Accordingly disease assumed a milder form, and epidemics in particular | 
became much less formidable. Dr. Smith concluded by asking if the ad-|| 
vancing civilization of the 18th century was accompanied by such a prolonga- | { 
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tion of life, what must have been latterly gained? It was clear that, even at 
present, the classes which formed the base of the pea of society lost a 
great portion of life; and it was the duty and noble aim of this association 
to remove—for it was removable—this crying disgrace to our country, to 
bring this unhappy class within the pale of civilization. Until that was 
done, the columns of the Registrar-General would give no fair result of 
sanitary improvement. How far the time of life, however, in the aggregate 
could be extended they did not know; but it was plain that it was not 
possible as yet to assign a definite limit. 

Mr. CHapwick said a paper of a ———- kind to that just quoted had re- 
cently appeared—it was a record of the progress of life among the members 
of the Society of Friends, who had carefully kept their own registers for a 
considerable period—indeed, a period coincident with this tontine. The 

eneral result was, that amongst them there was a similar prolongation of 
fife equal to one-fourth. It must, however, be borne in mind that this was 
a very select class of lives in the middle ranks of society. Undoubtedly, in 
some large towns where evidence had been furnished—though perhaps 
somewhat scantily—a deterioration of the general value or duration of life 
had been sustained, as in Liverpool. In other districts, as in the City of 
London, where a century ago the average duration of life was 22 years and 
some months, it had now advanced to 27 years and some months. In the 
rural districts round London the average was 36 years, as at Kingston, 
Richmond, &c. 

Lord BrovcHam: That, of course, includes all ages, and the average is 
affected by vaccination? 

Mr. Cuapwick replied that such was the case. In the model lodging- 
houses the death rate had been kept steadily at 13 in the 1000, and if this 
rate could be kept up universally it would give an average duration of life 
of 46 years. The sanitary conditions of our gaols and workhouses was also 
very much improved; and the “ gaol fever,” at one time of such common 
occurrence, was rarely met with. The standard of mortality among the 
Guards had been referred to—the death rate being 20 in the 1000—but he 
had no hesitation in saying that this might be brought down to one-half. 
In the navy it was reduced to 8 in the 1000. He would almost venture to 
' predict that, if the Guards could be taken into prison, and put under the 
| régime of Mr. Jebb and his friends the engineers who looked after the sa- 
'nitary condition of those establishments, the death rate would be reduced 

from 20 to 6. 
| Lord BroveHam said, in Fleuron’s late publication there was a very 
comfortable doctrine laid down for those who had attained a certain age, 
| Viz that instead of three score years and ten, they might soon hope to 
realize five score years. 
The discussion on this subject was protracted for a considerable time, Dr. 
| Connolly, Mr. Slaney, and others taking part. 
| Mr. Ropert OweEN gave an account of the healthy condition of the 
| children in the infant-schools established some years ago by himself; and 
Lord BroveHamM related some interesting facts attending the formation 
| of infant-schools in England. He said that a pension had been given to Mr. 
| Wilderspin as the first introducer of those institutions, whereas it was a fact 
‘that Mr. Wilderspin had first learned the principles and conduct of infant- 
,schools from Mr. Buchanan, which had been borrowed by Lord Brougham 
‘and some friends from Mr. Owen's schools, to enable them to establish one 
in London. He gave this explanation, not because he wished to take away 
| the pension of Mr.Wilderspin, but because he wished the honour to be given 
| where it was due. 
Mr. Rumsay read a paper prepared by Dr. Headlam Greenhow, on the 
|“ Study of Vital Statistics,” which led to no discussion. 


MORTALITY OF BIRMINGHAM. 

| Mr. GREENHEAD read a paper upon this subject. It stated that the mor- 
| tality of the town of Birmingham contrasted most favourably with Liver- 
pool, Manchester, and Wolverhampton, but unfavourably with some other 
| places; and, in order to show the points of contrast between Birmingham 
| and other towns, he presented a tabular view of the returns upon the subject. 
|| They showed the following average for seven years :—Birmingham, 26°79; 
|| Aston, 22°47; Wolverhampton, 28°54; Walsall, 26°76; West Bromwich, 
|, 25°69; Dudley, 25°97; London, no return; Liverpool, 32°73; Manchester, 
|| 31°48. Returns for Birmingham for the following years:— 

1851—28°60 . . 1852—25°78 . . 1853—27°32 . . 1854—32-60 

|| The removable causes which appeared to be most active in producing the 








_increasing rate of mortality in Birmingham were, first, the evolution of the 
various gases evolved from the offensive trades, such as bone-boiling, &c.; 
| next, the present mode of removing night-soil and the animal impurities, 
| by means of carts diffusing various gases. The smoke emitted from manu- 
| factories interfered with the healthy functions of animal economy; and 
lastly, the facility afforded to the poor and labouring classes for obtaining 
| mens, Pe compounds in the shape of beer and spirits, as shown by the 
|| vast increase of beer-houses and spirit-stores. The paper concluded by exe 
| pressing a hope that in the present advancing state of civilization the next 
|| few years would show a diminishing rate of mortality. 
|| Mr. Suaney, M.P., entered into some lengthened statements as to the 
| sanitary condition of Birmingham and neighbouring towns, offering many 
| suggestions for their improvement. 
|! Mr, Cuapwick read extracts from a paper prepared by Mr. May, on the 
|, sanitary condition of Macclesfield, showing the great decrease in the sick 
| and death rates by the drainage and other works executed under the 
| direction of the Board of Health. 


|| ADULTERATION OF FCOD AND DRUGS. 
|| Mr. Postcate read a paper on this subject. Adulteration, scientifically 
|| considered, was the introduction of a foreign substance, noxious or other- 
|| wise, into articles of food or medicine for the purpose of giving it a superior 
|, appearance or reducing it in quality; morally, it was the perpetration of a 
| crime, and the reward bestowed upon confidence by aswindler. Adultera- 
tion was of various kinds ; there was, first, the direct manufacture and sub- 
stitution of spurious articles for genuine ; secondly, it was resorted to for 
the purpose of making more of an article by increasing its weight and bulk, 
as by adding water to milk ; thirdly, in order to restore colour to articles 
previously adulterated ; fourthly, to impart a pungency to a substituted 
article, and so make it appear like the genuine; fifthly, to give a superior 
appearance to an inferior article; sixthly, to give a fictitious colouring. He 
referred at length to the evidence taken before a parliamentary committee 
as to the great extent to which adulteration was carried, and then proceeded 
to deal with its effects—first, upon public morals: secondly, upon public 
health; thirdly, upon the national revenue; fourthly, upon commerce. The 
{adulteration of food had two effects: first, direct; and, second, indirect. 
|| The effects of the adulteration of drugs were, first, those resulting from un- 
|| checked disease, in consequence of the remedy administered being deficient 
||0f the active principle for which it was prescribed: secondly, the evils 
| maatin from the substitution of an agent possessing different properties to 
f. _ - 


| 














those which were known to be necessary for the disease; and, thirdly, the 
injury which it did to the progress of medical science by increasing the 
difficulty of ascertaining the precise effects of remedies in disease. The 
revenue was affected directly by the adulteration of the articles themselves, |. 
and indirectly by the diminished consumption of taxed commodities, and 
_— increased consumption of the various mixtures sold for genuine. 

mmerce was affected as well by the slur which it cast upon the mercan- 
tile character as by the difficulties which it threw in the way of honest 
competition in trade. The modes of prevention suggested were—first, the 
appointment of a public analyzer, to whom tradesmen and the public at 
large could refer suspected articles for examination; secondly, by giving to 
an Officer power to seize all adulterated articles of food or which were 
calculated to have an injurious effect — the — health ; thirdly, 
by bringing trade frauds under the jurisdiction of the magistrates; and, 
fourthly, by making adulteration a penal offence. 

ON THE DRAINAGE OF TOWNS. 

Mr. Austin read a paper on this subject. What he proposed to do was 
to indicate the progress which had been made of late years, and the present 
state of the question. The differences of opinion which had prevailed in 
reference to the subject had very much delayed the work. It was, how- 
ever, satisfactory to know, that there was now no longer any question of 
brick sewers versus pipes. In fact, there never should have been; for, 
without awarding triumph to either side, truth demanded that the ad- 
mission should be made that they were both good in their place. The 
opponents of the present principles of sewerage seemed to have lost sight 
altogether of the defects of the old. The few instances of failure which had | 
occurred under the new system were not those of principle—they were | 
failuresof execution. That there should have been failures at the outset was 
not much to be wondered at; but the principle being sound, experience 
soon produced better examples. The admirable works which had been | 
constructed during the last few years were monuments of engineering skill | 
,With which nothing before accomplished could be compared. He alluded | 
specially to Alnwick, Berwick, Carlisle, Darlington, Beverly, Exeter, Salis- | 
bury, Southampton, &c.&c. With respect to completeness where could | 
anything in former drainage works be found equal to them? even the | 
poorest families were accommodated with water-closets. And with respect 
to efficiency, where in former drainage works could they find any which | 
did not retain within them decomposing matter, involving continual ex- | 

nse to keep them in working order, and also a periodical clearing out of | 
house drains? Nor must the question of economy be forgotten. The | 
expense made it too frequently a question of drain or no drainage 
formerly, but now every place might enjoy a complete system. Some | 
of the towns just named had populations under 5000; and when it was | 
remembered that one third of the population of this country were | 

| 





residents of towns with less than that number of inhabitants, the im- 
rtance of economy in this matter could hardly be overrated. While, 
owever, we ought to be satisfied with the drainage works executed 

within the last few years, it must be borne in mind that the very pro- 

gress which had been made, had led temporally to an evil which at the 
present moment constituted a most pressing difficulty. Our towns were | 
delivered from their refuse, but our rivers and streams were polluted with | 
it. Although this evil was secondary in importance to that of having the | 
refuse still in the houses, it was one of sufficient magnitude to demand that | 
something should be done to effect a cure. Moreover, all experience taught 

the lesson that what was now poisoning the waters would fertilize the land 

of the country. His official duties had led him to the investigation of this | 
subject, and he had endeavoured, in a recently published report, to show | 
that it could be done. He would merely now say that the increase of || 





the evil just referred to was not confined to towns such as he had named, | | 


but was spreading in every important place in the kingdom more and more, | 
through the extended use of water-closets. Sooner or later, the condition | 
of our rivers, and the adoption of means for the disposal of town sewerage, | 
must claim the attention of the Legislature. Three suggestions for sepa- | 
rate drainage had been made, but as they were the suggestions of amateurs, 
he would have passed them over entirely had not certain opinions been 
assed upon them by medical men. Each of these propositions seemed to 
oom originated from the supposed difficulty of the outfall question, and | 
had been considered solely from that point of view. He turned to the 
consideration of the third and chief proposition, the objection enter- 
tained by him to which, would meet the others also. This proposition 
was, to effect a separation of the entire house and refuse drainage 
from the rainfall, so that the pure water on the surface might be 
carried into the rivers, while the fertilizing portion of the sewerage, | 
preserved from excessive dilution, would be rendered more valuable | 
for agricultural purposes. This proposal would deserve some respect 
if pure water could be obtained from the surface of towns, but it could not 
be; and, therefore, there would be two foul streams continually running in- 
stead of one, the expense of the works would be doubled, and there would 
be no corresponding advantage. From the measurement of several towns, 
it was found that the area of the streets and other public surfaces was only 
one-fourth or one-fifth of the whole ; so that, assuming as the basis of ~ & 
culation that 34 inches af rain fell upon the average in a year, one-half of 
which fell within 20 or 30 days, there would only be the fourth part of 12 
inches, or 3 inches, to be carried off by this separate system of sewers, un- 
less, indeed, it was intended to have a double system of house as well as 
street drainage. But overlooking this difficulty, and the enormous expense 
incurred, look at what would find its way, after all, through the proposed 
street or surface water drains to the outfall. Examinations made by Dr. 
Way in different streets showed them to be extremely rich in the fertilizing 
element ; in fact, there was no probability of being able, except in rare || 
cases, to collect pure water from thoroughfares traversed by hundreds of || 
horses daily. Some of the worst evils which he had met with in his ex- 
aminations of towns arose from the accumulation of refuse in the streets, 
&c., which had no connexion with house drainage at all. Then what was 
to become of the liquid refuse from private property—from slaughter- 
houses, stables, and manufacturing premises, with the endless abomina- 
tions of yards, &c.? He felt convinced that any one who carefully ob- 
served all the circumstances to which he had referred, would see at once 
that the idea of a separate pure and foul water system of drainage was 
wholly chimerical. It was, after all, only on a few days in the year that 
the rainfail would interfere with the value of the sewerage; while the effect 
of this separate system would be that we should have two foul streams in- 
stead of one, each containing matters rich in the fertilizing element, more 
dangerous to health in their separation, and involving a decided loss to 
agriculture. It would entail also a double cost for a bad system, whereas, 
at the present time, the necessary expense of a good one was one of the 
great causes of opposition to sanitary progress. It was not, however, from 
any idea that this plan would be adopted that he had alluded to it, but be- 











cause the public mind had been alarmed upon the subject ; and because, 
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by Lae 2 of the contemplated outlay, effective drainage works were being 
im 4 


. RAWLINSON read a paper on the same subject. He said it seemed to 
be admitted by those who had paid any attention to the matter that towns 
must be sewered and that houses must be drained if health was to be pre- 
served. The question, however, yet remained in dispute, how were such 
works to be accomplished? He would not attempt to detail even the de- 
scriptive names of all the schemes proposed: some of these would bewilder, 
and some would excite a smile. It was no difficult matter to confuse the 
mind by talking of drainage areas, rainfalls, intercepting sewers, &c., and 
to back up each heading with abstruse calculations, the correctness of 
which, perhaps, could not be denied, the only misfortune being that they 
did not apply, and the most curious fact connected with them that they 
were not made for use. In all the schemes of sewerage proposed for the 
metropolis in which drainage areas and rainfalls had been calculated, they 
were told that maximums could not be dealt with, but that they were based 
upon some imaginary quantities arbitrarily fixed upon by the engineer. There 
were occasionally in the metropolis falls of rain equal to oneinch or more inan 
hour—frequently one inch in 24 hours—but the intercepting sewers on the 
largest scale proposed only dealt with a fourth or an eighth of that quan- 
tity. Inall the towns which he had drained, he had not troubled himself 
with these calculations, and yet the sewers had fully answered as well in 











wet as in dry weather, and no one doubted they would continue to doso. His 
plan was to examine the district carefully, and to obtain a correct plan of 
the drainage area or areas, asthe case might be, and then to inquire how the 
surface water had been accustomed to pass off, and with what effect upon 
property. He found in some instances, as at Carlisle, York, and other 
places, that the rivers rose from 10 to 20 feet vertical, and that every lesser 
brook or natural stream was similarly affected; and that the maximum of 
water to the minimum was about 300, and sometimes even as much as 400, 
to one—i. e., from 300 to 400 times the volume of water flowed off in ex- 
treme rain-floods beyond what the ordinary drainage and springs yielded, 
so that to convert any natural stream or water-course into a sewer there 
must be an enormous outlay for a few hours’ flow at long intervals, 
which involved an intolerable nuisance at all ordinary times, the 
sectional area being so much larger than was required. The con- 
clusions at which he had arrived were the following:—That natural 
streams should never be converted into sewers. That all valley lines 
should be improved, to admit of the escape of surface water in a natural 
manner. That sewers should be graduated so as to remove roof, 
yard, street, and soil water from the town. That house drains should 
remove all subsoil, surface, and slop water from houses into the sewers. 
That all sewers should be fully ventilated; that there should be easy means 
of inspection, and full means for flushing, cleansing, and repairing. That 
neither sewers nor drains should enter or pass beneath inhabited buildings; 
and that there should be full means for external ventilation at the upper 
ends of all drains outside the walls of buildings. He believed that town 
sewerage was practicable, and that it might be effected at a cost which 
placed it within the means of the poorest body of ratepayers; in proof of 
which he gave the following as the total cost of works, &c., executed in 
various places, viz., in Alnwick, Berwick, Carlisle, Chorley, Lancaster, 
Morpeth, Ormskirk, Penrith, Tynemouth. Population, 116,163; number of 
houses, 18,890; length of sewers, 108,264 yards; number of man-holes, 617; 
number of lamp-holes, 596; number of gullies, 1965. Total cost of works, 
£74,296. 4s. 8d.; per house, £3. 18s. 8d.; per head, 12s. 93d. Amount per 
annum required to pay principal and interest in 30 years: per house, 4s. 6}d.; 
per head, 9d. Rate in the pound per annum, dd. Population to houses, 
about 6°15. Assuming this calculation as a basis in reference to metro- 
politan drainage—and he knew of nothing to make{that an exceptional case 
—he estimated that the necessary works there would cost £1,333,000. 

Mr. CHApwIcK said £10,000,000 had been spoken of as the probable cost. 

Mr. Picorr Smira read a paper upon, and exhibited plans of, the sewers 
of Birmingham executed under his direction. 

Mr. HopGson asked whether the metallic solutions discharged into the 
sewers of Birmingham did not affect the value of their contents for agri- 
cultural purposes ? 

Mr. P. Samira replied that he thought not. At present they were supply- 
ing land adjoining the borough with sewerage manure, for which they were 
paid at the rate of 13s. 6d. per acre per annum for six days. It had been 
distributed very abundantly over the land, and the produce was most 
astonishing. This was a proof that the sewerage did not contain a large 
— of metallic oxide. : : 

Mr. Hopeson thought the immense quantity of metal carried off in the 
water rendered the sewerage much less offensive than was ordinarily the 
case. Low fevers were very rare amongst them, and Birmingham was 
almost the only large town in the kingdom which had been free from 
cholera. By many persons this was attributed to the elevation of the place, 
which was very considerable; the poverty of the soil might have much to 
do with it—also the mode in which the people lived, very few, if any, living 
in underground apartments. He did not pretend to say that any one of 
these was the cause, but he believed it might arise from a combination of 
these together with the fact he had alluded to, the large amount of metallic 
solutions which passed into the sewers. 


Fripay, Oct. 16. 


Mr. Picorr Smiru resumed the discussion of the various systems of drain- 
age. He thought that, instead of the outfalls of the sewers being run into the 
rivers, as now done, it would be better to have them so constructed as to dis- 
charge into receptacles underground, at some distance from the town, which 
receptacles should have no openings to the surface ; so that all noxious effluvia 
would be prevented. From these receptacles there should be pipes, so as to 
convey the sewerage matter directly on to the land, or into other receptacles 
on farms, where it could be used at such times and in such manner as the 
agriculturist considered best. The receptacles need not be of a large size, as 
the pipes would be continually carrying the refuse away. In his opinion, 
farmers would gladly pay the cost of laying down pipes from them to their 
own land. To ascertain how far it would work, he suggested that Govern- 
ment should try an experiment on a small scale. 

Mr. CHADWICK said he had been over some of the farms where applications 
of liquid manure had been made. There was but one opinion on the part of 
all those who had used the distributive apparatus, and that was that the ex- 
pense of the necessary pipes and steam power was utterly inconsiderable, and 
was not an element that should enter into the calculation as an impediment. 
If persons would only look at what had been done, they would be convinced 
that this question was now as completely resolved as the question of railway 
conveyance was at Croydon 30 years ago, where it was proved that one horse 
could drag 36 tons upon a tram; or as when the first locomotive was em- 
ployed upon a railway, and it was seen that by steam power one ton 
could be conveyed at a cost of 3-8ths of a penny per mile, and eight miles 











— 


an hour. Nevertheless, at that time there were engineers and others who 
said it could not be made to answer, even though the facts were before 
them of a reduction in price of one-sixth, and an increase of speed of five 
or six times upon the old system. No doubt, as the effect of jobbery, 
and roads being constructed at three times the necessary cost, railway pro- 
perty in England could only pay 3} per cent; whereas, in Germany, and 
other places, with materials dearer, with less traffic, and other disadvantages, 
railways were made—even at less charge to the public—to pay from 5} to 
6} per cent. more. The evidence in reference to this matter of sewerage 
manure, from the experiments already made, rude as they were, was equally 
conclusive. The cost of distributive es at present was about £5 per | 
acre; the working cost, the cost at which manures could be thrown upon the | | 
land, would vary with the power of the engine, and other necessary appli- | | 
ances. Ten tye ago trials were made, showing that 110 tons were thrown || 
upon the land in one hour at a cost of Is. 8d. To talk of this not answering, | | 
in the face of these facts, was simply to say that, in an economical point of | 
view, to put on for one penny what had hitherto cost a shilling, and in one | 
hour what had cost a day or more, was not a consideration worth regarding. | | 
There was another great apprehension, equally fallacious, which was being | 
ropagated, viz., that by this method of distribution the land would be pol- | | 
uted—that there would be a -_ stench and general inconvenience. It | 
was equally well established, which any man with a water-pot could demon- | | 
strate for his own satisfaction, that instead of creating a nuisance, this was 
a way by which nuisance might be prevented. If any one visited Rugby or 
Watford, and went to the outfalls, where the system was in operation, they 
would find that there was not so much smell from the sewerage of a thou- 
sand houses as there was in Manchester or Liverpool with a single cottage. | 
The smell, too, was very different in character; it was not the smell of de- | 
composed, but of undecomposed manure ; ne such as was experienced from || 
a muddy stream after a shower of rain. Mr. Smith had stated in his paper | | 
that the excretory matter of Birmingham might be removed in two hours 
without decomposition, but it was found, practically, that decomposition only | | 








“began after four days. He apprehended that it could be conveyed upon the | 


land in an hour. 

Mr. P. Samira said it could be done in less time. He would give the same | 
inclination as now, averaging about 1 in 600, so that the sewerage matter 
would travel about two miles an hour. When Dr. Southwood Smith visited 
the outfall of his sewer, it was with great difficulty, and only by getting to 
the windward, that he could smell anything, although the sewerage of a 
quarter of a million people was being discharged there, 

Mr. CHapwick said the whole of the sewerage in water-closete—say at 
Rugby or other towns—would be, asa generai rule—for they pumped 300 | 
days in a year—on the land by ten o’clock, not in mechanical, but in chemical 
combination ; and any one going over the land immediately afterwards would 
find it impossible to tell what had taken place there. There was, therefore, 
not simply inoffensive removal, but inoffensive application ; these were esta- | 
blished facts. A third fact was also equally as well established—viz., that 
the area to which the sewerage of houses and towns was applicable, was 
infinitely less than had been alleged. At Rugby, they went over the ground 
three or four times a year, which was equal to about three or four inches; 
but it was certain that 14, perhaps 16, might be given by repeated applica- 
tions. All agreed that the absorbent power of the earth was complete. 
Mr. Walker, at Rugby, stated that he might reduce the distributive appara- || 
tus, and apply the sewerage of 1000 houses upon 100 acres, and it was the | 
same at Watford. It had been declared that the sewerage of London would 
require 9,000,000 acres for its application, but he had no hesitation in saying 
that, if any agriculturist would go and examine what had been done on clay 
and other soils, he would agree that the proportion he had named—i.e., the | | 
sewerage of 1000 houses upon 100 acres—might be safely applied. That 
would give them a power to utilize the whole of the sewerage of the metro- 
polis upon about 6000 acres, or 10 square miles, instead of some 90 miles | | 
square, which persons who pretended to a knowledge of this matter declared 
to be necessary. It was, in fact, simply declaring their own ignorance, and 
displaying the recklessness of their statements. 

Mr. Raw1inson said the estimate of Mr. P. Smith for the Birmingham 
sewerage, £150,000, agreed pretty closely with the figures he had given— 
amounting to about 10s. each upon the population for complete works to the | 
outfall. Upon a like estimate, the metropolitan drainage—supposing there | 
were no sewers already in existence—could be completed for £1,250,000. | 

Mr. B, Smiru explained at great length a model which he had prepared of 
works for collecting the sewerage of towns, separating the liquid portions, 
and distributing the solid manure which was precipitated for agricultural 


in theory and arrangement this plan might be, there was a faliacy in the 
whole of it which would render it impracticable. The quantity of sewerage | 
was so enormous that, from a calculation he had made, the reservoirs would 
be full in six minutes with the ordinary flow from Birmingham. } 

Mr. P. Samir doubted whether three minutes would not suffice. They all | 
knew, too, that to the extent of 80 per cent. the virtue of sewerage was in | 
the liquid portion. The plan just proposed would be an admirable one for |! 
extracting and preserving the rubbish, and it would be like 2 man building | 
: mill with an arrangement for extracting the chaff and throwing away the 

our. 

Mr. CHADWICK said £30,000 had been spent at Leicester on the precipi- 
tating works, whereas £15,000 would have served to provide the necessary 
-— on apparatus. At Edinburgh, the cost for precipitation was about 

s. per load. 

Mr. AUSTIN said it would be useful to explain what had been done at Chel- 
tenham, because there a system had been adopted which he thought partially 
solved this question, until a more profitable application of the sewerage could 
be made. There the sewerage was delivered alternately into one of two re- 
servoirs, in which a separation of the solid from the liquid portion, to a cer- 
tain extent, took place. From this reservoir the liquid paseed through a 
coarse gravel filter into a second, and from that into a third, in its passage to 
which it underwent the lime process; and after that it was discharged, for 
the present, into an open brook. The solid matter thus separated was, from 
time to time, taken out and mixed with the ashes of the town, and thus 
formed a cheap manure which the farmers within four or five miles of the 
town found it worth their while to cart away. He need scarcely say that 
there was a very small value in that portion; but the operation only cost the 
local board about 3s. per ton. The farmers eagerly sought for it at that price, 
and the local board would have no difficulty in getting rid of a great deal 
more, ifthey had it. There was this advantage in the system, that they re- 
moved, without expense, a very considerable portion of refuse, which other- 
wise would pollute the stream and be a great nuisance; and, although at 
present the liquid portion, which was the most valuable, was allowed to pass 
into the stream, the improvement was most striking. 

After some further conversation, in which Dr. Angus Smith, Mr. Pittard, 
and others took part, 


—. 
r. RAWLINSON expressed his opinion that, however apparently beautiful | | 

| 

| 
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The CHAIRMAN intimated that the shortness of their time obliged him to 
close this discussion. He thought they were all agreed that whatever was 
done with the sew matter it was much better out of the towns than 
in them, and that the worst mode of effecting this object was better than 
none at all, The only question was, whether in the present conflict of 
opinions, it would be better to defer the execution of such extensive works 
as those connected with the drainage of the metropolis until more experience 
was obtained. In his opinion, what they had to look to was the success of 
plans for applying the sewerage matters to agricultural purposes. All the 
schemes for separation and disinfecting them which had been tried, appeared 
to be failures; and the plan of carrying them on to the land in a liquid 
form, though not wholly successful, was as yet the most hopeful project before 
them. The time had not arrived when town populations could expect to 
realize any profit by the disposal of sewerage manure, and they might not 
even be able to get rid of it absolutely free of charge; but it was probable 
that, in almost all cases, they would be able to find enterprising individuals 
ready, on the receipt of a certain annual sum, to take it off their hands with 
all the risks and responsibilities, and endeavour to repay themselves by the 

rofitable application of it to agricultural purposes. He confessed that if 
he were interested in any urban community that was the course that he 
would recommend as the most advantageous to be adopted. The time 
might come when, instead of having to pay for its removal, they might 
realize something by its sale. That time had not come as yet; and, perhaps, 
before any great outlay for drainage works was attempted, it would be well 
to have the benefit of more experience. 

HEALTH OF ARMIES, 

Mr. RawLinson read a paper on this subject, in which he gave an inte- 
resting account of the condition of the British troops during the Russian 
war, and of the labours of the Sanitary Commission in the Crimea. He also 
pointed out the present defective state of our barrack accommodation, and 
offered suggestions for their improvement. 

AIR-TIGHT COFFINS, 

Mr. J. S. Satr read a paper on this subject. After remarking upon the 
frightful evils resulting from the indiscriminate burial of the dead in popu- 
lous places as a subject which had already been investigated, the paper 
alluded to the growing difficulty of removing the dead without the limits of 
the larger towns, The methods at present in use of enclosing the body in 
an air-tight case were too costly for general adoption, and hence an air-tight 
durable coffin, cheap enough to be brought into universal use, was the great 
| desideratum in the present state of things. The coffin he proposed to intro- 
| duce is constructed of sheet zinc, strengthened at the edges by a bead of the 
same material, the bead being flattened at the top, and then forming a broad 
substantial bearing for the bed, which is merely laid in its place and soldered 
to the flat surface of the bead. The advantages of this coffin over others 
| were described to be, in addition to greater cheapness, the durability of the 
| material, which, unless exposed to violence or the action of corrosive fluids, 
| would last beyond the time required for the elements of the body to be be- 
| yond further decomposition; that, in the opinion of several practical che- 
| mists, a body hermetically sealed in such a coffin would not go through the 
| ordinary course of putrefaction ; while, besides the safety thus insured after 
| burial, the mischievous consequences would be obviated frequently resulting 
from the decay of the body between the time of death and interment. 

DISINFECTION OF SEWERS. 





untrapped gully-holes were absolutely necessary, so long as sewers remain 
unventilated, the object contemplated by the writer was to show a cheap and 
| effective method of destroying the mephitic gases which escape from them, 
and pollute the atmosphere of towns. The plan suggested was to place near 





|| septic powder, prepared by Dr. Smith of Manchester. This had been tried, 
and with good results. 

Mr. CHADWICK said all kinds of disinfectents had been tried, and had failed; 
and his observation led him to see more and more the fallacy, leading to 
extreme danger, of relying too implicitly upon any such means of purification. 
| The offensive smells so frequently complained of were from sewers of deposit, 
|from old brick drains which had 
the overflow of cesspools. In well-managed towns, where the water-closets 
were properly arranged, with a fall of not less than 1 in 60, everything was 
removed before it became decomposed, and there was no smell at all. 

Mr. P. Smiru corroborated Mr. Chadwick’s observations from his expe- 
rience of the Birmingham sewerage. 


A paper prepared by Mr. J. B. Sanpensow on this subject was read. As | the letter. The report referred to appeared in the JouRNAL of Sept. 29:— 





|/each gully-trap a canvass bag containing ten pounds of a disinfecting or anti- | 
| | navy,” by Sir Henry de la Béche and myself. We found under the boiler used, in | 
| the comparison of different coals, that 1 lb. of Newcastle coal evaporated about 74 lbs. 


outlets into main sewers, and often from | it: ‘ 1 Ititubulai 
| with varying boilers, must obtain differing absolute results. Smeaton found that 


Mr. RAWLINSON said that his experience led him to the conviction that 
there must, in any system of sewerage, be a full and efficient system of 
ventilation. All sewers ought to be constructed on a certain gradient, in | 
order to carry off the water to a lower level; whilst ventilation must be pro- | 
vided at the upper parts, whither it was the tendency of noxious gases to | 
flow. It was a general opinion that houses on very high levels were more | 
healthy than those on lower ones; but the fact was, they were less so, as 
the fall of the sewers was very quick, and the gases rose very rapidly, and 
became in some cases an intolerable nuisance. One mode whith had been 
found to answer well in ventilating sewers was mentioned by him. He said 
that the foul air had been carried away from them by means of underground 
shafts communicating with the engine-stacks of different manufactories, and 
it was thus diffused into the atmosphere at a great height. | 

After some further conversation, 

The CuaregMan said the main point, upon which they were all agreed, was 
that in a theoretically perfect system of sewerage there should be no foul 
smells; in point of fact, the efficiency of a system might be tested by the 
absence of disagreeable effluvia from the sewers. The other fact brought out 
was the tendency of any gases which might accumulate to ascend, and the 
importance, therefore, of ventilating the sewers from the highest levels. 

VENTILATION OF BUILDINGS, 

Mr. Posteare read a paper prepared by Dr. Wyldon this subject. Itcon- | 
tained a proposal for ventilating the various rooms of a house by means of 
small pipes opening into each at the centre ornament of the ceiling, and 
carried along the rafters into one main-pipe, terminating in the kitchen-flue 
at one end and the oo, top at the other. The cost was roughly esti- 
mated at 1 per cent. upon the building. 

A paper by Dr. Beppoe on the rapid increase of town populations, and an- 
other by Mr. KnaGs, on the sanitary state of Huddersfield, which led to no 
discussion, terminated the business of the section. 

On the motion of Mr. Coapwick, seconded by Dr. ANcus Smiru, a cordial 
vote of thanks to Lord Stanley for his able conduct in the chair was adopted, 
and his lordship having briefly acknowledged the same, the meeting separated. 





Tue SMoKE Nuisance.—At the meeting of the Town Council of New- 
castle-on-Tyne on Wednesday, Oct. 21, Mr. Harford had a notice on the 
paper to move “ that the town council do memorialize the Home Secretary, 
the Right Honourable Sir George Grey, on the conduct of the magistrates, 
especially the stipendiary magistrate, C. E. Ellison, Esq, in refusing to ad- | 
minister the law enacted in 1853, for the purpose of preventing the nuisance 
arising from smoke.” Mr. Harford was about to propose his motion, when 
Mr. Ald. Dodds, chairman of the Town Improvement Committee, explained, 
on the part of Mr. Ellison, that the refusal complained of had been given 
under an impression that glass houses and open furnaces were exempt from 
the operation of the Act. Mr. Harford therefore consented to waive his 
motion. The Town Clerk observed that he supposed the offenders must be 
summoned afresh. | 


ConsUMPTION OF SMOKE IN Marine Boiters.—The following letter 
has been addressed by Dr. Lyon Playfair to the Society of Arts’ Journal. 
The remarks of the learned gentleman bear high testimony to the ability 
of Messrs. Armstrong, Longridge, and Richardson, whose elaborate report 
to the Steam Collieries Association, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, has called forth 


In your journal appears an interesting report, by Messrs. Armstrong, Longridge, | 
and Richardson, on the consumption of smoke in marine boilers. They obtained by | 
their experiments an evaporated value of 10 Ibs, to 12 lbs. of water for 1 lb. of New- 
castle coal, and they draw attention to this fact as serving ‘‘ to correct an error of 
opinion which has resulted from the published reports on coal suited to the steam | 


of water. In the reports cited, we explained that we did not profess to give the| 
absolute value of the coals tried, but only the relative values under like conditions | 
of experiment. In fact, attention was drawn to the unfitness of the small Cornish | 
boilers used to give absolute results, and it was shown by us on trial to be about 20 

per cent. inferior toa — Cornish boiler, and it would not surprise me to learn that | 
it was 50 per cent. below a multitubular one. Every separate observer, operating | 
1 lb. of Newcastle coal evaporated about 7} lbs. of water, and Watt obtained the | 
result of 84 lbs, In the recent Lancashire experiments rather less than 7 lbs. were | 
converted into steam. No better men than those engaged could have been selected | 
to make the recent experiments at Newcastle; and, so far as these are described, | 
they appear to have been made carefully, and with judgment. The multitubular | 
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boiler employed was, no doubt, better fitted to obtain a maximum absolute result | works. The room in which the supper was given was brilliantly lighted 
than the boiler of our relative trials. The theoretical maximum of evaporative value | with gas, and the utmost good feeling sce Seomenn ail Gt diate 
for Newcastle coal is about 14 lbs. of water to 1 lb. of fuel; —— —— ? though there was a strange confusion of tongues in the speeches uttered, 
heat there is in the boiler, the more nearly will this theoretical p eee, | Tig good wishes of the parties present were cordially offered to the repre- 

Licutine or HartanceN.—On Thursday, Oct. 29,the Northof Europe Gas | sentatives of the company, in English, Dutch, French, German, and Frise; 
ene ted the works lately executed for them at Harlingen, in | and the party separated with the best possible feeling towards those who 
Fri (by . G. Bower, of St. Neots, their engineer and ——- by | had introduced so great an improvement into this thriving and important 
@ supper, offered to the Bourgemestre M. Zilystra, the members ofthe Town | town. The official lighting of the town began, very successfully, on the 
Council, and the various local contractors, or persons connected with the | 6th instant. 
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AND EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 


TUBULAR CLAZED SEWERACE PIPES, BENDS, JUNCTIONS, ETC. 
FIRE-BRICKS, TILES, BLOCKS, AND CHIMNEY-TOPS. 








TO GAS COMPANIES, GAS PROPRIETORS, AND GAS ENGINEERS. 
JOHN VICKARY 


begs to call the attention of the above to his improved METALLIC CASE GAS-METER, an improvement which has met with entire approbation from the various Gas 
Com les and Engineers to whom he has introduced it, and acknowledged to be the greatest improvement that has been made since the year 1832; at which period a 
metal was introduced for the construction of the Drum, Syphon, and Float, capable of resisting any ees arising from either gas or water, which has been found to 
answer wp _— : Fees in repair, Drums of the above date are found in perfect and good condition, when the Outer Case, Valve-box, Inlet-pipe, &c., are quite 
destroyed and entire repair. 

J oy. has Gioia s —~ or lining of the above metal in the Outer Case, Valve-box, Inlet-pipe, &c., thereby rendering the whole as durable as the Drum, as not 
a particle of tin plate is exposed to the action of either water or ; and preventing the possibility of es passing above the water line through the front into the body of 
the Case to the outlet unregistered, which frequently occurs. When the Meter has been in use for any length of time it is generally found that rust or decay takes place 
above rather than under the water line, which is only discovered when they need repair. Also the Inlet-pipe and Valve-box are generally found quite decayed, which 
| cannot happen in the above improvement. : > : é ? Ane 

J. V. feels confident that the above will be found a most desirable and perfect instrument, as it contains all other improvements of utility that have been introduced 

| up to the present time. 
, The most strict attention is given to the workmanship as well as the registration of every Meter, to render them perfectly accurate. 
| Station Meters, Governors, &c., made on the shortest notice, as well as Gas Cooking Apparatus of every description, Gas Baths, &c, 


| Meters sent at the lowest London prices.; f i 
Carriage paid to any part of England. 














| WEST OF ENGLAND GAS METER AND GENERAL GAS APPARATUS MANUFACTORY, 84, FORE STREET, EXETER, | 





TO GAS COMPANIES, MERCHANTS, AND By Royal Letters Patent. JosEPa IREDALE, 27 years Retort- 


bre to — of a large London and Provincial 
as Companies, and Sole Inventor of the 11 and 13 
ED WI N DIx0 N, retorts in one bench, heated by one furnace, at the 
WOLVERHAMPTON PATENT WROUGHT-IRON! TUBE WORKS, London Gas-Works, Vauxhall, called Hutchison’s 
Originally established in 1833, Patent Retort Bed in the Mechanics’ Magazine, June 

mrt 18, 1836, will undertake to set Iron or Clay Retorts, 

Manufacturer of Gas and other Tubes, Fittings, and from 7 to 20 feet long, to be heated with Coke, or Tar 
articles of every description belonging to Gas, Water, ALONE—SAVING ALL FUEL—contract or otherwise; 
or Steam. ¥ PATENT EQUITABLE GAS-METER or is open for an Engagement as WORKING FORE- 
E. D. had the honour of receiving the is th seer - & t3}1ting »? | MAN for the Erection of Gas and Water Works. Un- 
is the most effective preventive of fraud by “tilting,” | Geniable references, if required. No objection to go 


























PRIZE MEDAL ; - : ~ 
and is as simple in construction as the common meter. 
U abroad. S 

onnan pf ou it db ~~ Manufactured only by Address, G. H. I., Editor’s Office. 
the latter date has supplied many towns exclusively W. COWAN. 
with GALVANIZED and other Tubes for Gas and . 
Water, under GOVERNMENT ENGINEERS. 60, a WILLIAM STEPHENSON & SON, 

A City, containing 150,000 inhabitants, 4 ° THROCKLEY, 
has recently been entirely supplied with Tubes made NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE 
at the above-named Works, and several others with PADDON AND FOR D, sanununniienes aman eens eeen ida 





populations Fmd as Fee 3 in a nn enue G68 waren & 
now acquired induces this notice to the public. * PATEN AS MET APPARATUS WORKS | 
a generally on, hand, averaging. from lb psa >| FIRE BRICKS, CLAY RETORTS, LUMPS, TILES, | 
one to three hundred thousand feet. ° , &e. &e. | 
YDRAULIC PRESS TUBES Manufacturers of Wetand Dry Gas METERS,STATION LonDoN OFFICES : | 

H 7 METERS, GOVERNORS, EXPERIMENTAL APPARATUS, 76, KING WILLIAM STREET, CITY. } 

to resist 6000 Ibs. and upwards to the square inch, ex- | Gas Stoves, and LANTERNS. A large stock of Fire-Clay Goods always on hand in | 
tensively manufactured. Contractors for the erection or alteration of Gas | London, at the lowest wharf prices, at Messrs. | 
Works; and every description of Apparatus required | CuaristTre and Co.’s Wharf, 64, Bankside, SOUTHWARK, | 


STOCK DIES and SCREWING TACKLE, Sn Gee Wetho onaalio’. 








of pvery Tube earefully tested with Hydraulic P RYAN DONKIN and C0.’s i d 
Every Tube carefully tested with Hydraulic Pressure i an . S improve 
before leaving the Works. AST-IRON Retorts, Socket Pipes, GAS VALVES have been adopted by numerous | 


Gas Companies in England and abroad, and their ad=| 
vantages and great security fully proved. Very large 
i Prices from lls. 6d. to 13s, 6d. 





: with Syphons and all requisite Connections, Lamp 
CARTER’S PATENT SAFETY GAS VALVES. Columns, Wrought Iron Tubing, Valves, Street Lamps, 
HOMAS LAMBERT d ON Sight Holes, Furnace Doors, Ash Pans, Charging and numbers are in use. 
aD S 9 | Coke Shovels, Iron Pails and Coke Barrows, Cross | Per inch diameter. 
PATENTEES AND MANUFACTURERS, Bars, Fire Pots, Pumps, Iron Borings. Bryan DoNKIN and Co., 
SHORT STREET, New Cut, BLACKFRIARS, LONDON. PURIFIERS, CONDENSERS, and SCRUBBERS Engineers, near Grange Road, BERMONDSEY: 


The Bank of England is fitted entirely with these | erected complete, or the materials supplied; with every 











> gn from the smallest branch to the largest main —e of goods in use by Gas Works, in stock, on PATENT FLEXIBLE GAS TUBING. 

. wholesale prices, at ’ 

, The ionten, om numerous testimonials, will be LYNCH WHITE’S, J AMES | al LY NE Ho. EAS ond bing 

ound very satisfactory :— Old Barge Iron Wharf, Upper Ground-street -mew S 
“ The British Gaslight Company’s Office, No. 105, LONDON. : Segupupeent Warehouse), Goswell-mews, Goswe 





Gas Companies, Engineers, Gas Fitters, and the Trade 


Broad-street, Ratcliff, London, June 10, 1846, 
generally, are respectfully informed this Tubing is now 


**Gentlemen,—In reply to your inquiry, I have to 





state that ‘ Carter’s Patent Gas Valve’ has been used A i i 
by this company and by the fitters of the district exten- ie .. ©. CSAS B “4 —., ene ag oR J B, A. ~ or I we Fanny i 
sively for seven years past. 1t was adopted to obviate 79, OL STREET, NDON, either with or without a spiral wire insid } 


the inconvenience of setting fast, so prevalent with the Having applications for New and Second-hand Gas “ VLEXIBLE TUBING | 
conical metal plug-cocks, and has been found to answer | Apparatus, would be obliged by those Companies unt aes © \ gong Bg made in 24-feet || 
the purpose intended. , ee) having Apparatus to dispove of, to send particulars. | jencths: or, covered with silk or worsted, up to 100 feet. | | 
have recommended its use in several provincial | And Companies requiring Apparatus are solicited to VULCANIZED HOSE, for FIRE ENGINES, || 
trang ad sore RST rn ewer p= ee many ee BREWERS’ USE, and for standing great pressures, || 
*respect of performing satisfactorily all that ig | PIPES, RETORTS, TANKS, GASHOLDERS, &c. | (Rubber and Cloth combined), made to any length or | 


any respect of performing satisfactorily all that is : 
required of it.—I am, gentlemen, yours respectfully, on Shortest Notice. ine to Oe ee aeeetenet EEE AIR-TIGHT 
“Ggpprz Peansz. | STOURBRIDGE and NEWCASTLE FIRE GOODS. | pas, made any size, for Gas Mains, with flexible 





tubes attached, and fitted with stopcocks complete. 


SSS 





“* Messrs. Lambert and Son, Lambeth.” ConTRAcTs TAKEN. 
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RETORT AND BOILER SETTING. 


FREDERICK: SIMMONDS, Sen., 
No. 19, York Street NortTH, Hackney Roan. 
Thirty years RETORT SETTER to some of the leading 
London and Provincial Gas Companies, to whom he can 
refer, begs leave to draw attention to his economical 

mo¢e of Setting Clay or Iron Retorts, &c. 
F. 8. will engage to provide all materials and labour, 
or labour only. 


ADDISON POTTER, 
WILLINGTON Quay, 
NEAR NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE, 


Manufacturer of Clay Retorts, Fire Bricks, and every 
description of Fire Clay Goods. 


WHITEHOUSE and CO., 
BOILER & GASHOLDER MAKERS, 
GLOBE PATENT TUBE WORKS, 
WEDNESBURY, 

Beg to draw the attention of Engineers and Managers 
of Gas Works to the superior quality of the Article 
they manufacture, both in respect of the tronemployed, 
and the perfect manner in which it 1s welded; in 
proof of which they can refer to the testimonials of the 
most eminent Gas Engineers, and the experience of 
theprincipal of thelarge Gas Companies of the kingdom, 
Orders promptly executed. 


MW SHEEN, Gas and Railway 
¢ Lantern Maker, 904, Holborn Hill, begs to 
inform Managers of Gas-Works, &c., that she con- 
tinues to contract and supply Lanterns on reasonable 
terms, and keep them in repair by the year. 


ALFRED PENNY, 
ENGINEER, 
WENLOCK IRON WORKS, 
WHARF ROAD, CITY ROAD, LONDON. 


Mr. Penny begs to inform Gas and Water Compa- 
nies that he undertakes the erection of new, or the 
alteration of existing, works; and that he may be con- 
sulted generally on all matters connected with gas and 
water supply. He is also prepared to supply best Cold- 
blast Retorts, Socket-Pipes, and Connections, Iron 
Borings, &c, &e., and all the necessary Castings used 
in Gas and Water-Works. 

*,* Country orders executed with care and despatch, 


ALTER MABON, Engineer, 
ARDWICK IRON WorRKS, FAIRFIELD STREET, 
MANCHESTER, 
Manufacturer of 

IRON TANKS for Gasholders, Railway Stations, &c. 

GASHOLDERS.—Extensive premises at Gorton, 
solely for the facture of Gasholders, and other 
heavy Wrought-Iron Structures. 

GAS APPARATUS.—W. M. has an extensive assort- 
ment of patterns for Purifiers from 4 feet to 15 feet 
square, also round ones from 4 feet to 10 feet diameter; 
Scrubbers, Condensers, Washers, Columns, Girders, 
and Tripod Patterns, suitable for Gasholders, from 
10 feet to 150 feet diameter, either Single-lift or Tele- 
seope. Contractor for Gas Works'of any Magnitude, 
Designs, Specifications, and Estimates furnished. 

WROUGHT and CAST IRON ROOFS for Railway 
Stations, Gas Works, Warehouses, and Sheds, pre- 
pared for Slates or for Corrugated Iron. 

IRON HOUSES, either for Dwellings, Manufac- 
tories, or Public Buildings, 

PIPES and VALVES, for Gas and Water, from 2inches 
to 48 inches bore. 


FIRST PRIZE IN THE PARIS EXHIBITION. 
AS EXPLOSIONS PREVENTED 


by using the Tubes and Fittings Manufactured 


b 
, JOHN RUSSELL and CO., 
whose Goods are all well Tested and Warranted. 
Inventors and first manufacturers of Lap-welded Flues 
for Locomotive and Marine Boilers. 
John Russell and Co. are the Original Manufacturers, 
and at present the Holders, of the Patent for Tubes, 


WAREHOUSES, 
69, UPPER THAMES STREET, LONDON. 
MANUFACTORY, 
THE OLD TUBE WORKS, CHURCH HILL, 
WEDNESBURY, STAFFORDSHIRE, 


GAS ENGINEERING OFFICES, 
104, LEADENHALL STREET, LONDON (E.C.). 
GEORGE ANDERSON, 


GAS AND CONSULTING ENGINEER, 
begs to draw the attention of Gas Companies to his 
Patented Apparatus, which are now specified and ex- 
tensively used by Engineers, including his 
DIRECT-ACTING PISTON EXHAUSTER, 

which may be had, either combined with the Engine; 
combined with both Engine and Boiler, and Portable ; 
or separate, by itself. Also, his 


FOUR-WAY PURIFIER, CHANGING BY- 
































PASS, & SHUT-OFF VALVE, 
one of which answers the purpose of THREE ordi- 
| nary Valves, in connecting Purifiers, or in shutting 
| Off and passing a Station-Meter, or other apparatus. 


Also his 

RETORT SETTINGS, 
by which any number of Retorts, up to Twenty, can 
be heated by one Coke and one Tar Fire, reducing the 
fuel account in many instances to one-half of what it 
now is, and without the production of any smoke. 

Mr. Anderson has been extensively engaged for the 
last ten years in the Construction and Management of 
Gas-Works, and all his improvements have been 
brought into successful operation under his own eye 
previous to being submitted to the public. 

Circulars, giving references and every information, 





may be obtained on application as above. 











BOYLE’S 
PATENT SILVERED 


GLASS REFLECTORS 


are the most durable, and are cheaper and better than any other. 


HULETT and CO., Sole Agents, 


Patentees of the only really good 


MERCURIAL GAS-REGULATOR, 


which can be had any size from half an inch upwards, 


55 and 56, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 
An extensive assortment of every kind of Gas-fittings always on hand. Glass Lustres, &c. 








WILLIAM PARKINSON AND CO., 
(Successors to the late Samuel Crosley), 


COTTAGE LANE, CITY ROAD, LONDON, 


Beg to announce that, in addition to the manufacture of GAS-METERS, they continue the manufacture 
of METERS for MEASURING WATER, SPIRITS, &Xc., commenced, under Patent in 1849, by the late Mr. 


William Parkinson. 


These Meters are as simple and durable as the Gas-Meter, and as correct as that instrument in the 


registration of the fluids passing through them. 








By Her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent. 





4 Base eS 
ren. 
rho, IE edt 
JOSEPH BOULTON, 
PATENT DRY GAS-METER MANUFACTURER, 
and also Maker of his Improved WATER METERS, 

No. 28, BAGNIGGE-W&LLS-ROAD, CLERKENWELL, 

adjoining the Police Office. —Late of No.1, Coppice-row, 
LONDON. 

Experimental and Station Meters of any size made 
to order on the shortest notice.—Governors, Pressure 
Registers, Gas-cooking Stoves, and every description 
of Gas Apparatus. 


J. CLIFF’S 
FIRE BRICKS, GAS RETORTS, &c. 





~—— 








MENEWTON. 
ENT 


WHARF "4 GO0DS STAT 
RINGS GROSS 
LONDO’ 





Orders for London and South of England to be ad- 
dressed to Mr. NEwTon, Agent for the District, Park 
House, Thornhill Road, IsLINGTON “~~ 

N.B.—A few Retorts of each size, and alarge stock 
% — and Lumps, always on hand at the above 

arf. 





WEST and GREGSON, 
GAS-METER MANUFACTURERS, &c. 
UNION-STREET, OLDHAM. 

Station and Experimental Meters, Gas Pressure 
Registers, Gauges, Experimental Gasholders, Go- 
vernors, Slide Valves, &c. &c. 

W. and G. would respectfully call the attention of 
Gas Engi s and M s to their Station-meters, 
having made and erected the largest in use at the 
present time, two of which may be seen at the Stock- 
port and Liverpool Gas Works, on application to the 
respective Engineers. 


BRYAN, M‘CRACKEN AND CO., 
3, INDIAN Kineo’s CovuRT, 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 
Contracts made for all kinds of Cast and Wrought Iron 
Gas and Water Apparatus, Clay Retorts, Fire-Bricks, 
Coals, &c.—Prices, and Lists of Freights and Carriage 
sent on application. 


ROBERT MACLAREN & CO., 
EGLINTON FOUNDRY, GLASGOW, 
Manufacturers of all sizes of Cast-Iron Main Pipes, by 
an improved Patent. General Ironfounders, Gas En- 

gineers, and Wrought-Iron Tube Makers. 














J, JONES Iron Merchant, 6, Bank- 
e 


SIDE, has long been known to sell the 
following Castings at prices lower than any other house 
in London :—Socketand Flange Pipes, Bends, Branches 
and Tees, Syphons, Lamp-posts, Rain-water Pipes, &c. ; 
also, Hot Water Pipes, Elbows, Tees, Cylindrical and 
Saddle Boilers, and every Fitting for the same. Draw- 
ings and Prices of the above on application to J. Jongs, 
Iron Bridge Wharf, 6, BANKSIDE, near the Southwark 
Iron Bridge. 


NOTICE.—INFRINGEMENT OF PATENT. 


RICKMER’S Patent Metallic Pack- 


ING for Steam-Engines, Pistons, Piston-Rod 
Stuffing-Boxes, Pumps, &c.—Notice is hereby given 
that a perpetual Injunction of the High Court of Chan- 
cery has been obtained by Messrs. OASTLER and 
PALMER, trading under the Firm of ALEX, ROSS 
and CO., Grange Mills, Bermondsey, against Messrs. 
LITTLE and CHAMBERS, of Manchester, to restrain 
them from further infringing the above Patent; and 
that the above Packing can only be obtained of Messrs. 
ALEX. ROSS and CO., Grange Mills, Bermondsey, 
LonpDon (the Proprietors of the Patent), or by their 
authorised Agents. 

MILL BANDS, HOSE PIPES, & FIRE BUCKETS 
made to order from the best-selected Oak-Bark Tanned 
Leather. 

Prices Current to be had on application. 








S. & E. RANSOME & CO., 
31, ESSEX STREET, Srranp, LONDON (W.C.), 
beg to call attention to their 
GAS HEATING & COOKING STOVES 
Price, from 18s, 6d. each, and upwards. 
WHOLESALE AGENTS FOR 
MEAD’S PATENT DRY GAS-REGULATORS, 
GODDARD’S DUPLEX & ECONOMIC BURNERS 
GAS BATHS, HEATING COILS, TORCHES, &c. 


Also, 
SCHAEFFER’S PAT ENT STEAM-PRESSURE 
GAUGES, 


ana 
JONNSTONS FaATENWI ALARM WHISTLES, 
for preventing Explosions in 8team-Boilers. 
Drawings and Prices sent on application. 


GEORGE CUTLER, 
GASHOLDER MAKER, 
No. 8, WENLOCK-ROAD, CITY-ROAD, 





LONDON.- 

Contracts for Tanks, Gasholders, Roofs, Purifiers, 
and all descriptions of Gas Apparatus executed on the 
most reasonable terms. Improved Slide Valves, Steam, 
and Range Boilers, and Smiths’ Work, of the best 
materials and workmanship. 


JOHN BENT, 
MANUFACTURER OF GAS METERS, 
283, BELL Barn Roan, 
BIRMINGHAM, 
(Established 1830), 
Begs respectfully to call the attention of Gas Compa- 
nies, Engineers, &c., to his WET GAS METER 
made upon the most improved principles, the most ad- 
mirable materials, and warranted to register correctly. 


IRTLEY IRON WORKS, 
CHESTER-LE-STREET, 
DURHAM. 

Manufactory for every description of Casting and 
Machinery for Gas Works and Water Works. 
Warehouse in London for Cast-iron Pi and Con- 
nections of all sizes and in any quantity, Scott’s Wharf, | 
Bankside, Southwark. 
oon in London, Mr. E, M, PERKINS, 78, Lombard 
reet. 











NOW READY, 


VO. V. of the JOURNAL of GAS 
LIGHTING, WATER SUPPLY, and SANI- 
TARY IMPROVEMENT, for 1856, price 2ls., bound 
in cloth and lettered. A few copies of Vols. II., III., 
and IV. are still on sale, 
W. B. Kina, 11, Bolt Court, Fleet Street. 


JAMES FEATHERSTONE, 
ENGINEER, 
Manufacturer of GASHOLDERS, IRON ROOFS, and 
every description of Gas Apparatus. 
ALLIANCE IRON Works, 
CLAYTON, near MANCHESTER. 


PATENT GAS METER MANUFACTORY, 
No. 66, Snow-hill, London, 


Witiiam SMITH, by the 
improvements he has made in the Wet Meter, 
and which he has secured by her Majesty’s Royal 
Letters Patent, the accuracy of their registry is ren- 
dered certain by the introduction of the adjustin 
slide and hydraulic, whereby a Perfect Water Leve 
is readily obtained, and the Hydraulic precludes the 
possibility of abstracting water from the meter by in 
creased pressure or otherwise, thus surmounting the 

eat desideratum of the Wet Meter. In his Patent 

quitable Gas Meter neatness and strength are com- 
bined, the backs and fronts of the case being stamped 
by powerful machinery out of thick plate iron (tinned 
or galvanized); and the internal construction is of the 
best metal, which will resist the action of any impurity 
in the gas, : 

Old Meters may readily have the adjusting slide and 
hydraulic applied, thereby having accurate measure- 
ment assured. : 

Station Meters, Governors, &e.,made on the shortest 
notice. 
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ET 
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ALEXANDER WRIGHT,.. 


GAS ENGINEER, MANUFACTURER OF GAS-METERS, GOVERNORS, AND EVERY DESCRIPTION. OF GAS APPARATUS, | 
55, MILLBANK STREET, WESTMINSTER. i | 
CONSUMERS’ METEBS at the List Price, with'a Liberal Di tto Wholesale Purchasers. « ? | 
THOMPSON’S BROMINE TEST, £1. 1s.—Bromrve, 3s. per Ounce. , | 
BISULPHURET OF CARBON TEST, £2. 2s. : 
APPARATUS FOR DETERMINING THE HEATING POWER OF SAMPLES OF COAL AND OTHER DESCRIPTIONS OF FUEL, $5. 5s., 
INVENTED BY LEWIS THOMPSON, Esq@., M.R.C.S, - 
REGISTERING PRESSURE GAUGE, Net Price, £8. Glass Shade, 10s. eXtra. 
STATION METERS, PRESSURE GAUGES, PHOTOMETERS, SPECIFIC GRAVITY, APPARATUS, &c. 


wt En Sees... 
gn ciTy ROAD, LONDON, — Manufactory—Broad-street, ivinlaghinis, 
that they keep in stock in Londoa all the CASTINGS MANUFACTURERS OF GLASS CHANDELIERS, GLASS 
ELEGANT CRYSTAL GLASS CHANDELIERS, FOR GAS 


in general use in Gas and Water Works, including 

best cold-blast Iron Reterts, Socket and Flange Pipes 

. — —— — pee Say Conn (Made from ‘REGISTERED’? DESIGNS), with GLass BRANCHES, &c.; suitable 

rar taste eiine tat dete: Denlie Ctntnen, Oshimnns for DRAWING-ROoMS and BALL-RooMs. The more extensive use of Gas in|| 

Cylinders, and all irregular castin 8, will have immedi- private dwellings has induced Messrs. OsLeR to direct their particular atten-| | 
y ; SS, e _ tion to the manufacture of this class of articles—which, with.a view to their || 

® general adoption, are offered at very moderate prices. Purchasers can select from 
a great variety of patterns, to which additions are being constantly made. 


THEATRES, CONCERT, ASSEMBLY, AND BALL Rooms LIGHTED BY ESTIMATE 











> 


ate attention. 
CHARLES Horstey, Agent. 

C. H. is prepared to carry out the warming and ven- 

tilation of public buildings, &c.; also civil engineering 

in general, 











FIRE-CLAY RETORTS. 
JOHN SWARBRICEK, 


MANUFACTURER OF PATENT COMPOSITION CLAY RETORTS, 
FIRE BRICKS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, SHAPE, AND SIZE, &c. &c. 
HIGHER EANAM, BLACKBURN, LANCASHIRE. 


These RETORTS aro generally ucod in the Cas-works of Preston, Accrington, Bury, Heywood, Middleton, Rochdale, Ratcliffe; the Mills of Messrs. Horrocks, 
Miller, and Co., Preston, &c. &c., and are unequalled in having afforded general satisfaction to those who have given these Retorts a trial. 

To meet the increasing demand, the Works at Little Harwood have been greatly enlarged ; and Gas Engineers who may favour with an Order may rely with confidence 
on their being promptly supplied with an article not to be surpassed in finish or durability. 


PRICES MODERATE. 


FIRE-CLAY GAS RETORTS. 
































ESTABLISHED IN 1795. 





JOSEPH . CLIFF, 


WORTLEY FIRE-BRICK WORKS, near LEEDS. 





| THESE RETORTS are unrivalled in excellence, being the BEST FINISHED INTERNALLY, and THE MOST CORRECT IN FORM, of any in the 


Kingdom. From the peculiar composition used in working up the face of the material, they are rendered unusually smooth, close, and FREE FROM | 
SURFACE CRACKS, thus, in a great measure, preventing leakage and the adhesion of carbon to their interior surface. 

To meet the yearly increasing demand of UPWARDS OF THIRTY SEASONS and to carry out the late improvements in the manufacture, 
the Premises have been re-erected and much enlarged, and Engineers may rely WITH CONFIDENCE on their orders being completed with a greater 


regard to despatch than by any other House. {| 
THE WORKS ARE WELL SITUATED 1] 


, LONDON, LIVERPOOL, 
For EXPORT from the Ports of HULL, MIDDLESBRO’, {| 
HARTLEPOOL, and STOCKTON. 


FIRE-BRICKS, LUMPS, GUARDS, TILES, AND CLAY, of the same quality. 
M. B. NEWTON, London Agent, No. 4 Wharf, King’s Cross Goods’ Stations 








| 
HULETT AND CO, 55 anv 56 HIGH ca 





PATENTEES and MANUFACTURERS of the NATIONAL GAS METER, 


_ Beg to inform the Proprietors. of Gas Companies, and the Trade generally, that, having completed their new Gas-Meter 
Manufactory, they are now enabled to supply, with despatch, a very superior article, and can confidently warrant the same to || 
be equal in ‘quality and workmanship to any Gas-Meter ever made. Manufacturers of | 

| 
| 


GAS CHANDELIERS, GLASS LUSTRES, HALI, LANTERNS, PILLARS, BRACKETS, 
PENDANTS, | 
| 


AND EVERY ARTICLE CONNECTED WITH 
GAS FITTINGS. 
GAS COOKING APPARATUS, IMPROVED ALBERT, 


AND EVERY DESCRIPTION OF | 
SHADOWLESS GAS BURNERS, UNION JETS, BATSWINGS, &c. &c.; CAST AND WROUGHT IRON PIPE; 


COPPER, TIN, BRASS, and COMPOSITION TUBING. 
_D. HULETT’S IMPROVED SERVICE CLEANSER, ' 
by which Mains, Service Pipes, and the interior Fittings of a House, may be cleaned out in a few minutes. Price 60s. net. 
Sole Manufacturers of Church and Mann’s Improved Photometer. 
Large Pattern Books, with every description of Gas Fittings and Chandeliers, &c., with complete Book of Prices, price 10s. 











Price Lists sent free, on receipt of envelope, addressed, and enclosing two postage stamps. 4] 








London: Printed by WiLtdam Bovauton KINo, (at the office of Joseph Clayton, 17, Bouverie Street, Fleet Street); and published by him at No. 11, Bolt Gourt, _ 
Fleet Street, in the City of London.—Tuesday, November 10, 1857. 

















